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HISTORICAL  VIEW 


ENGLISH  GOVERNMENT. 


DISSERTATIONS  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  HIS- 
TORY OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  FROM  THE 
REVOLUTION   TO   THE   PRESENT   TIME. 


ESSAY  I. 

Review  of  the  Government  of  Ireland. 

THE  connexion  between  England  and 
Ireland,  which  has  now  subsisted  for  many 
centuries,  is  a  circumstance  of  great  im- 
portance in  the  history  of  these  two  coun- 
tries, and  cannot,  with  propriety,  be  over- 
looked in  a  political  survey  of  Great 
Britain. 

The  first  invasion  of  Ireland  by  the  Eng- 
lish proceeded  from  the  rapacity  of  private 
adventurers ;  and  had  no  other  object  but 
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the  acquisition  of  possessions  in  that  country. 
Though  Henry  II.  under  whom  the  first 
English  settlement  was  made,  claimed  the 
whole  island  as  an  accession  to  his  crown, 
and  though  he  had  been  at  the  pains  to  pro- 
cure a  Papal  bull,  as  a  foundation  for  that 
claim,  he  appears  to  have  done  very  little, 
either  to  ascertain  and  extend  the  conquest, 
or  to  civilize  the  inhabitants,  and  reduce 
them  under  a  regular  government.  The 
subsequent  monarchs  of  England  were  equal- 
ly inattentive  to  those  objects,  or  from  pe- 
culiar embarrassments  at  home,  were  inca- 
pable of  pursuing  them ;  so  that  the  private 
settlers,  in  that  hitherto  rude  country,  were 
left,  by  their  own  efforts,  to  maintain  their 
possessions,  and  to  guard  against  the  attacks 
of  the  natives.  In  such  a  situation  it  could 
not  be  expected  that  these  two  sets  of  peo- 
ple would  live  in  good  neighbourhood. 
The  English  were,  in  reality,  a  band  of  rob- 
bers, who  had  stripped  the  natives  of  a  part 
of  their  property ;  and  by  means  of  recruits 
from  England,  were  endeavouring  to  avail 
themselves  of  every  opportunity  of  seizing 
on  the  whole.    As  the  avowed  purpose  of 
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the  former  was  to  invade  and  plunder,  so 
the  provocation,  suffered  by  the  latter,  must 
have  united  them,  not  only  to  defend  their 
possessions,  but  to  revenge  the  injuries  they 
had  sustained  ;  and  considering  the  uncul- 
tivated state  of  the  one  people,  with  the  bar- 
barous ferocity  of  the  other,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising, that  by  a  long  course  of  mutual 
depredation,  they  contracted  a  bitter  and 
rancorous  animosity  and  hatred,  and  often 
conducted  their  hostilities  in  a  manner 
equally  inconsistent  with  the  faith  of  trea- 
ties, and  with  the  feelings  of  humanity. 

The  old  and  the  new  inhabitants  were 
thus  prevented  from  incorporating;  and  a 
line  of  separation  between  them  was  drawn 
by  their  mutual  contention  and  hostile  pas- 
sions. The  latter  were  called  the  Irish 
zvithin  the  pale :  the  former  the  Irish  without 
the  pale.  The  Irish  within  the  pale  were 
accounted  subjects  of  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  entitled  to  receive  such  protec- 
tion from  the  sovereign,  as  could  conve- 
niently be  afforded  them.  The  English 
government  considered  those  without  the 
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pale  as  aliens,  from  whom  it  indeed  endea* 
voured  to  raise  a  tribute,  but  whom,  in 
place  of  protecting,  it  never  failed  to  treat 
as  enemies,  whenever  disputes  arose  be- 
tween them  and  the  other  inhabitants. 

The  Irish  within  the  pale,  from  their 
primitive  connexion  with  England,  as  well 
as  from  the  influence  and  authority  of  her 
monarchs,  fell  under  a  government  similar 
in  every  respect,  to  that  of  the  mother  coun- 
try. They  composed,  in  one  view,  a  sort 
of  English  province,  over  which  the  sove- 
reign claimed  an  executive  power,  and 
appointed,  during  pleasure,  a  governor. 
These  appointments  were  begun  by  Henry 
II.  and  continued  by  his  successors.  The 
country  was  divided  into  districts,  and 
committed  to  the  care  of  sheriffs.  Supe- 
rior courts  of  justice  were  likewise  formed, 
upon  the  same  plan  with  those  at  Westmin- 
ster-hall. 

As  the  Irish  inhabitants  of  the  pale,  how- 
ever, were  left,  in  a  great  measure,  to 
struggle  with  the  natives,  and  to  follow  such 
measures,  for  their  safety  and  prosperity,  as 
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were  suggested  by  their  peculiar  circum- 
stances, they  required  a  great  council  to 
deliberate  upon  their  affairs,  and  to  regu- 
late the  conduct  of  their  executive  officers. 
For  this  purpose  an  assembly,  after  the 
example  of  the  English  parliament,  was 
occasionally  convened  by  the  governor;  but 
at  what  period  this  establishment  was  com- 
pleted is  uncertain.  Sir  John  Davies  thinks, 
it  had  no  place  till  the  reign  of  Edward  II. 
about  an  hundred  and  forty  years  after  the 
first  settlement;  but  the  opinion  ofLeland 
is  more  probable,  that  its  commencement 
reaches  as  high  as  the  reign  of  Henry  II, 
though  it  was  much  later  before  the  insti- 
tution attained  a  regular  form. 

The  Irish  parliament  was  early  composed 
of  two  houses,  as  in  England ;  the  Lords 
temporal  and  spiritual  having  a  seat  in  the 
one;  and  the  knights  of  shires,  and  bur- 
gesses, in  the  other :  but  for  a  long  time  the 
assembly  was  far  from  being  numerous.  Be- 
fore the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  there  were 
but  twelve  counties,  besides  the  liberty  of 
Tipperary,  and  thirty-four  boroughs ;    so 
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that  the  numbers  of  the  house  of  commons 
could  not  amount  to  an  hundred*. 

As  this  national  assembly  was  called  for 
the  same  purposes  with  that  of  England,  it 
was  wont  to  deliberate  upon  the  same  sort 
of  business,  and  to  exercise  similar  powers. 
Its  interpositions  having  arisen  from  a  total 
neglect,  or  inability,  of  the  English  parlia- 
ment to  regulate  the  government  of  Ireland, 
the  members  of  that  assembly  appear  to  have 
early  considered  themselves,  not  as  acting  in 
any  subordinate  capacity,  but  as  possessed  of 
an  independent  authority.  In  conformity 
to  this  idea,  we  find  the  states  of  Ireland  as 
far  baek  as  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  assert- 
ing their  privilege,  according  to  the  ancient 
custom  of  holding  their  own  parliaments, 
and  their  exemption  from  the  burden  of 
electing  and  sending  any  persons  to  the  par- 
liaments, or  councils  held  in  England-f . 

*  See  Sir  John  Davies's  speech  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, in  1613. 

t  See  the  curious  ecord,  entitled  Memoranda  deHi- 
bernia  Veriment,  referred  to  by  Dr.  Leland,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Calendar  of  Ancient  Charters. 
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With  respect  to  the  native  Irish,  or  to  the 
inhabitants  mthout  the  pale,  they  seem  to  be 
considered  by  many  writers,  as  disgraced  by 
a  greater  portion  of  barbarity  and  ferocity, 
than  the  rude  inhabitants  of  other  countries. 
But  for  this  opinion  it  is  difficult  to  discover 
any  real  foundation.  By  their  long  con- 
tinued quarrels  and  hostilities  with  the 
English  invaders,  they  became  doubtless, 
inured  to  bloodshed,  and  instead  of  making 
progress  in  refinements  and  the  arts,  were 
confirmed  in  all  the  vices  natural  to  a  people 
unacquainted  with  civility  and  regular 
government.  It  must  at  the  same  time  be 
acknowledged,  that  from  the  partiality  and 
prejudices  of  English  historians,  those  vices 
have  been  greatly  exaggerated. 

Before  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  Ireland  had 
been  less  exposed  to  foreign  invasion  than 
most  other  European  countries;  and  though 
the  inhabitants  had  never  attained  that  civi- 
lization, which  the  ancient  Romans  com- 
municated to  their  conquered  provinces, 
they  had  comparatively,  for  some  centuries 
enjoyed  a  degree  of  tranquillity,  which  was 
likely  to  become  the  source  of  improvement. 
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It  appears,  accordingly,  that  under  the  cloud 
of  thick  darkness,  which  hung  over  Europe 
in  the  seventh  century,  some  faint  rays  of 
light  were  discovered  in  Ireland,  where, 
under  the  protection  of  the  Christian  clergy, 
a  number  of  schools  had  been  established, 
and  were  then  in  a  nourishing  condition. 
We  are  informed  by  an  historian,  of  no  less 
authority  than  Bede,  that,  about  this  period, 
it  was  usual  for  persons  of  distinction,  among 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  from  the  continent 
of  Europe,  to  retire  to  that  island  for  the 
purposes  of  enjoying  the  comforts  of  a  se- 
questered life,  and  for  obtaining  the  benefit 
of  religious  instruction  from  the  Irish  clergy, 
who  at  that  time,  it  seems,  were  distin- 
guished for  the  purity  of  their  doctrines, 
and  for  the  strictness  of  their  discipline. 

The  customs  which  antiquaries  and  his- 
torians have  pointed  out  and  collected,  as 
peculiar  to  the  Irish,  are  such  as  indicate  no 
uncommon  degree  of  barbarism  and  ferocity ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  when  compared  with 
those  of  other  nations,  exhibit  that  striking 
resemblance  of  lines  and  features,  which 
may  be  remarked  in  the  inhabitants  of  every 
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country  before  the  advancement  of  arts  and 
civilization. 

The  people  were  divided  into  septs,  or 
tribes,  in  a  great  measure  independent  of 
one  another.  Each  of  these  was  under  a 
chief  who  conducted  the  members  of  his 
tribe  in  war,  and  who  endeavoured  to  pro- 
tect them,  either  from  the  attacks  of  their 
neighbours,  or  from  the  various  acts  of  in- 
justice arising  among  themselves.  In  this 
latter  capacity,  the  chief,  agreeably  to  the 
general  practice  of  rude  nations,  committed 
the  administration  of  justice  to  a  deputy,  who 
received  the  appellation  of  Brehon.  The 
Brehons  were  the  ordinary  judges  in  all 
those  parts  of  the  country,  where  the  au- 
thority of  the  English  monarch,  in  judicial 
matters,  had  not  been  established.  Their 
jurisdiction  was  of  a  similar  nature,  and  ori- 
gin, to  that  of  the  Stewarts,  whom,  in  the 
countries  under  the  feudal  system,  the  ba- 
rons authorized  to  distribute  justice  among 
their  tenants  and  vassals. 

Many  different  septs,  inhabiting  an  ex- 
tensive territory  were  frequently  associated 
under  a  common  leader,  whose  authority 
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over  this  larger  division,  though  much  in- 
ferior to  that  of  each  inferior  chief  over  his 
own  sept,  was  gradually,  by  length  of  time, 
as  well  as  by  occasional  circumstances,  con- 
firmed and  extended.  By  the  confederation 
of  smaller  into  larger  societies,  there  had 
arisen  five  large  provinces,  into  which  the 
whole  island  was  divided.  Mention  is  even 
made  by  historians,  that  these  provinces  had 
been  occasionally  united  under  a  king;  but 
this  union  was  probably  so  transient  and 
slight  as  never  to  have  bestowed  much  real 
influence  upon  the  nominal  sovereign. 

The  appropriation  of  land,  that  great  step 
in  the  progress  of  agriculture,  appears, 
among  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Ireland, 
not  to  have  take  n  place  universally,  for  long 
after  the  English  invasion,  they  retained  so 
much  of  the  pastoral  manners,  as,  without 
confining  themselves  to  fixed  residence,  to 
wander,  with  their  cattle,  from  place  to 
place.  This  custom,  known  by  the  name  of 
boolying,  supposes  that  large  commons,  or 
tracts  of  unappropriated  land,  were  extended 
through  all  the  divisions  of  the  country; 
and  that  the  waste  grounds  bore  a  great  pro- 
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portion  to  those,  which  were  employed  in 
tillage.  In  all  countries  the  acquisition  of 
landed  property  has  arisen  from  agriculture; 
for  the  cultivators  of  a  particular  spot  be- 
came entitled  to  the  immediate  produce,  as 
the  fruit  and  reward  of  their  labour;  and, 
after  a  long  course  of  cultivation,  having 
meliorated  the  soil,  were,  upon  the  same 
principle,  entitled  to  the  future  possession  of 
the  land  itself,  by  which  alone  they  could 
reap  the  advantages  derived  from  their  past 
improvements.  Those  lands,  therefore,  in 
Ireland,  which  had  been  employed  solely 
in  pasturage,  must  have  remained  in  an  un- 
appropriated state,  open  to  the  promiscuous 
use  of  the  whole  community. 

The  limited  and  imperfect  state  of  the  ap- 
propriation of  land  in  Ireland,  may  be  fur- 
ther illustrated  from  the  Irish  customs  with 
relation  to  succession.  It  appears  that  pro- 
perty in  land  was  vested  in  the  chiefs  only, 
or  leaders  of  septs;  and  that  the  inferior 
people  of  the  tribe  were  merely  tenants  at 
will.  The  estates  of  those  chiefs,  however, 
were  not  transmitted  from  father  to  son 
by  hereditary  descent,  but,  upon  the  death 
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of  the  proprietor,  passed  to  the  eldest  of  his 
male  relations.  This  person  by  his  expe- 
rience in  war,  having  usually  acquired  the 
highest  reputation  for  military  skill,  was  the 
best  qualified  to  be  leader  of  the  tribe,  and 
the  most  capable  of  defending  that  estate, 
in  which  they  had  all  a  common  concern. 
This  is  the  custom,  anciently  distinguished, 
both  in  Ireland  and  in  Scotland,  by  the 
name  o£T artistry ;  a  name  said  to  be  derived 
from  the  circumstance,  that,  in  the  life  time 
of  the  predecessor,  it  was  common  to  ascer- 
tain and  acknowledge  the  right  of  his  heir, 
who,  in  the  Celtic  language,  received  the 
appellation  of  the  Tanist,  that  is,  the  second 
person  in  the  tribe.  Traces  of  this  mode  of 
succession  are  very  universally  to  be  found 
in  the  early  history  of  mankind.  In  that 
situation  where  the  inhabitants  of  a  country 
are  almost  continually  engaged  in  predatory 
expeditions,  it  may  be  expedient  that  the 
land,  possessed  by  those  little  societies  of 
kindred,  who  reside  in  the  same  neighbour- 
hood, should  remain  undivided  under  the 
disposal  of  the  chief;  and  that  in  choosing 
this  leader,  more  regard   should  be  had  to 
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his  age,  experience,  and  military  qualities, 
than  to  his  blood-relation  with  the  person 
who  formerly  enjoyed  that  office.  The 
plan  of  transmitting  inheritances,  by  which 
children,  and  even  families,  in  a  state  of  in- 
fancy, succeed  to  estates  according  to  such 
rules,  as  are  suggested  by  the  inclination  of 
parents,  can  hardly  be  made  effectual  till 
mankind  enjoy  a  degree  of  tranquillity,  and 
are,  without  any  exertion  of  their  own, 
protected  by  the  public,  and  secured  from 
depredation.  The  establishment  of  such  a 
plan,  therefore,  supposes  considerable  ad- 
vances in  the  social  intercourse,  and  a  de- 
gree of  improvement  in  many  of  the  arts  of 
life. 

The  inferior  tenants,  or  followers  of  the 
<;hief,  appear  to  have  held  their  lands  during 
his  pleasure ;  though  probably  these  tenants 
were  usually  permitted  to  remain  in  posses- 
sion during  life ;  and  upon  their  decease, 
their  estates  were  divided  among  the  eldest 
males  of  the  sept.  *     This  has  improperly 

*  See  Davies'g  Discovery,  1741.  p.  169. 
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been  called,  by  some  writers,  succession  by 
gaveUkind. 

In  that  simple  age  when  landed  property 
is,  in  some  measure,  retained  in  common 
by  a  whole  tribe,  there  naturally  subsists  an 
intimate  connexion,  and  strong  attachment 
among  the  members  of  that  small  society. 
They  live  much  together,  are  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  assist  one 
another  in  all  their  important  transactions. 
Their  affections  are  strengthened  by  the 
habits  of  intimacy,  and  by  their  mutual 
exertions  of  kindness  in  promoting  their 
common  interest.  The  chief  is  commonly 
attended  by  a  number  of  his  kindred,  and 
tenants,  whom  he  entertains  with  rustic  hos- 
pitality and  magnificence,  as  in  return,  they 
are  ambitious  of  displaying  their  attachment, 
and  their  own  importance,  by  entertaining 
their  leader.  The  custom  of  visiting  his 
tenants,  and  of  his  being  maintained,  on 
those  occasions,  at  their  expense,  to  which 
historians  have  given  the  appellation  of 
coshering,  was  probably  supported  likewise 
by  political  considerations  ;  as  by  making 
frequent  progresses  through  the  territories 
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of  his  tribe,  the  chief  of  the  sept  was  en- 
abled to  prevent  disturbance  among  a  dis- 
orderly people,  and  according  to  the 
demerits  of  his  tenants  to  proportion  the 
burden  of  his  maintenance. 

The  members  of  every  sept  were  not  only 
subject  to  the  burden  of  maintaining  their 
chief,  when  he  thought  proper  to  visit  them, 
but  were  also  liable  to  contributions  for  de- 
fraying the  expense  of  his  maintenance 
when  he  was  employed  in  defence  of  the 
community.  Hence  a  foundation  was  laid 
for  arbitrary  exactions,  distinguished  by 
the  names  of  coegite  and  livery,  which  were 
originally  Irish,  but  were  afterwards  adopt- 
ed by  the  English  settlers,  and  became  the 
source  of  great  oppression. 

The  mutual  attachment  and  confidence 
that  subsisted  between  the  chief  and  the 
members  of  his  tribe,  are  most  especially  re- 
markable in  the  practice  of  what  is  called 
fostering.  It  was  common  for  the  chief  to 
give  out  his  children,  not  only  to  be  suckled, 
but  even  to  be  brought  up,  in  the  family  of 
some  of  his  tenants.  To  maintain  such 
children  was  not  looked  upon  as  a  burden, 
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but  as  a  mark  of  distinction ;  it  created  a 
new  species  of  relation  with  the  leader  of 
the  tribe ;  and  enabled  such  fosterers  to  ac- 
quire a  peculiar  interest  in  those  persons, 
whom  the  whole  society  beheld  with  admi- 
ration and  respect.  The  practice,  at  the 
same  time,  shews  the  general  simplicity  of 
manners,  which  had  introduced  no  idea  that 
the  son  of  a  chief  required  an  education  su- 
perior to  what  might  be  obtained  in  the 
house  of  his  tenants. 

"With  regard  to  the  laws  enforced  by  the 
Brehons  in  the  distribution  of  justice,  they 
were  similar  to  those  of  the  other  early  Eu- 
ropean nations.  The  weakness  of  govern- 
ment, in  rude  states,  by  disabling  the  injured 
party  from  procuring  an  adequate  punish- 
ment, has  generally  produced  a  pecuniary 
compensation  even  for  the  most  atrocious 
offences,  and  the  same  interested  motives, 
which  determined  the  private  sufferer  to  ac- 
cept of  such  compositions,  have  also  ren- 
dered them  agreeable  to  the  public  magis- 
trate, who,  on  the  part  of  the  community, 
levied  the  fines  drawn  on  those  occasions. 
Such  pecuniary  punishments  are  said  to  have 
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been  inflicted  by  the  Brehons  for  murder, 
and  for  the  greater  part  of  crimes. 

I  had  formerly  occasion  to  notice  that 
remarkable  institution  which  took  place  in 
Ireland,  by  which  the  head  of  every  sept 
was  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  all  his 
foll6wers,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  Eng- 
land, a  tything  man  might  be  called  to  ac- 
count for  the  offences  of  every  member  of 
his  tything.  It  has  been  supposed,  that  this 
law  was  copied  from  the  English  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Ireland,  but,  in  all  probability, 
it  proceeded  independent  of  imitation,  from 
the  similarity  of  circumstances  in  both  coun- 
tries ;  and,  in  reality,  it  seems  agreeable  to 
the  notions  of  justice  and  expediency  sug- 
gested by  a  state  of  rudeness  and  barbarism. 
The  estate  under  the  management  of  a  chief, 
belongs,  in  some  measure,  to  the  whole 
tribe,  and  when  any  member  of  that  society 
commits  a  crime,  to  be  expiated  by  a  pecu- 
niary composition,  it  is  not  inconsistent 
with  justice,  that  this  penalty  should  be  paid 
out  of  the  common  funds,  by  the  person 
who  represents  the  community.  It  is,  at  the 
same  time,  highly  expedient,  that  those  who 

VOL.  iv.  c 
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suffer  by  the  injustice  of  any  obscure  mem- 
ber of  a  tribe,  should  not  be  under  the 
necessity  of  prosecuting  the  particular  of- 
fenders, but  should  obtain  redress  from  the 
person  known  and  distinguished  as  the  head 
of  the  community,  who  could  be  at  no  loss 
to  discover  the  guilty  persons,  and  procure 
from  them  an  indemnity. 

From  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  to  the  ac- 
cession of  the  house  of  Tudor,  the  interpo- 
sitions of  the  English  crown,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Ireland,  were  feeble  and  transitory ; 
extending  commonly  little  farther  than  to 
the  nomination  of  the  chief  executive 
officers.  The  distresses  of  king  John,  and 
of  Henry  III. ;  the  schemes  of  Edward  I. 
for  the  conquest  of  Scotland,  and  for  the 
annexation  of  that  kingdom  to  his  English 
dominions  ;  the  wars  carried  on  by  the  sub- 
sequent princes  in  France ;  with  the  great 
expense,  and  the  numerous  embarrassments 
of  which  those  imprudent  measures  were 
productive;  and  lastly,  the  long  contention 
between  the  rival  houses  of  York  and  Lan- 
caster, by  which  England  itself  became  a 
field  of  blood,  and   a   continued  scene  of 
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anarchy  and  confusion  ;  all  this  train  of 
vexation,  enterprise,  disappointment,  and 
disaster,  prevented  the  English  monarchs 
from  supporting  their  authority  in  Ireland, 
or  taking  any  vigorous  measures  for  the  re- 
duction of  that  country*. 

As  the  primitive  settlers  from  England 
derived  little  or  no  assistance  from  the  go- 
vernment, they  were,  on  the  other  hand, 
subject  to  no  limitation  with  respect  to  the 
extent  of  their  acquisitions.  They  found 
no  difficulty  in  obtaining  grants  of  those 
lands  of  which  they  had  seized  the  possession, 
and  even  of  such  territories  beyond  the 
pale,  as  they  had  formed  the  project  of 
acquiring.     Immense  donations  were  thus 

*  So  little  were  the  Irish  apprehensive  of  incurring  the 
displeasure  of  England,  that  when  Richard,  Duke  of 
York,  with  his  followers,  had  been  declared  rebels,  and 
attainted  by  the  English  parliament,  they  were  treated 
in  Ireland  with  the  utmost  hospitality  ;  by  an  express 
act  of  parliament,  they  were  taken  under  the  public 
protection  ;  and  some  of  them  being  attached,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  English  attainder,  the  person,  who  had 
ventured  to  execute  the  king's  writ,  was  condemned 
and  put  to  death.  The  same  parliament  afterwards  de- 
clared, that  Ireland  is  governed  by  its  own  legislature 
only  ;  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  are  not 
subject  to  thejurisdiction  of  any  foreign  tribunal. — Se 
Lelantfs  History  of  Ireland. 

C  2 
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nominally  made  to  a  few  individuals,  inso- 
much, that  while  in  reality  no  more  than  a 
third  part  was  in  possession  of  the  English, 
the  whole  kingdom  is  said  to  have  been 
parcelled  among  ten  proprietors.  Nothing 
could  be  more  adverse  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  country,  and  the  civilization  of  the  inha- 
bitants, than  this  prodigious  extent  of  pro- 
perty bestowed  upon  those  who  had  already 
the  chief  power  in  their  hands.  These  great 
lords  not  only  were  incapable  of  managing 
the  vast  estates  already  in  their  possession, 
but  were  interested  to  prevent  the  remain- 
der from  being  given  either  to  the  native 
Irish,  or  to  such  new  English  planters  as 
might  be  willing  to  improve  it.  In  conse- 
quence of  these  grants  there  came  to  be  in 
Ireland,  at  one  time,  no  less  than  eight 
counties  palatine,  each  of  which  was  go- 
verned by  a  sort  of  independent  sovereign*. 
Notwithstanding  these  obstacles,  many 
desperate  English  adventurers,  at  different 
times,  obtained  from  the  crown  particular 
grants  of  territories  beyond  the  pale,  and 
endeavoured  to  maintain  by  force  what  they 
had  occupied  under  the  colour  of  a  legal 

St".  c'~  JMin  DavipK's  J)i&rov«v«* 
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sanction.  The  families  of  these  people,  after 
along  eourse  of  war  and  rapine, degenerated 
by  degress  from  the  English  customs,  and 
by  mutual  intercourse,  were  at  length  so  in- 
corporated with  their  neighbours  as  to  be  no 
longer  distinguishable,  by  any  marks  of 
greater  civilization.  Upon  the  whole  it  is  ob- 
servable, that  the  native  Irish,  by  their  power 
and  by  their  numbers,  had  more  influence 
in  changing  the  manners  of  the  new  inhabi- 
tants than  the  latter,  in  communicating  their 
improvements  to  the  former ;  and  that  the 
people  of  English  race,  whether  within  or 
without  the  pale,  were  in  the  course  of  some 
centuries,  apparently  declining  to  a  state  of 
rudeness  and  barbarism. 

The  accession  of  Henry  VII.  as  it  re- 
stored peace  and  tranquillity  to  England,  so 
it  enabled  the  sovereign  to  plan  and  exe- 
cute more  effectual  measures  for  the  admi- 
nistration of  his  Irish  dominions.  It  pro- 
duced, at  the  same  time,  an  exaltation  of  the 
prerogative,  the  effect  of  which  was  distinct- 
ly felt  in  both  countries.  In  Ireland,  two 
objects  appear  to  have  been  immediately  in 
the  view  of  the  crown  ;  to  extend  a  regular 
police  over  the  country  ;  and  to  render  the 
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Irish  government  subordinate   to  that  of 
England. 

To  promote  the  former  of  these  purposes, 
under  the  direction  of  Sir  Edward  Poynings, 
the  lord-deputy,  it  was  provided  by  an  act 
of  the  Irish  parliament,  that  all  the  statutes 
lately  made  in  England,  of  a  public  nature, 
should  beheld  effectual  and  valid  in  Ireland. 
An  extensive  improvement  was  thus  intro- 
duced at  once  into  the  latter  country,  by 
assimilating  its  political  system  to  that  of 
England.  It  has  been  justly  observed,  how- 
ever, by  a  late  historian,  that  this  adoption 
of  English  laws,  by  the  Irish  parliament,  was 
not  unprecedented,  and  that  in  particular, 
another  instance  of  it  occurs  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV.  though  it  is  highly  probable 
that  it  had  proved  ineffectual.  It  has,  at  the 
same  time,  been  erroneously  supposed  by 
some  writers,  that  this  act  extended  to  the 
whole  code  of  English  statutes;  whereas, 
in  reality,  it  refers  only  to  a  certain  number, 
which,  however  inaccurately  specified,  were 
under  the  eve  of  the  Irish  legislature. 

From  this  regulation,  it.  may  fairly  be 
concluded,  that  the  Irish  parlianu  i  was,  at 
this  time,  understood  to  posses  ^n- 
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dent  legislative  authority.  If  that  assembly 
was  capable  of  adopting  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land, it  must  have  had  the  power  also  of  re- 
jecting them.  And  as  this  act  of  the  legisla- 
ture sufficiently  testifies  the  exertion  of  in- 
dependence upon  the  part  of  Ireland,  so  the 
assent  of  the  governor,  upon  the  part  of  the 
king,  leaves  no  room  to  doubt  of  his  majes- 
ty's approbation  and  concurrence. 

To  secure  the  dependence  of  the  Irish 
parliament  upon  the  crown,  Henry  endea- 
voured to  acquire  a  negative  before  debate 
upon  all  their  determinations.  For  this 
purpose  he  procured  from  that  assembly  a 
regulation,  that  no  parliament  should  be 
held  in  Ireland  until  the  lord-deputy  and 
his  council  should  certify  to  the  king  and 
council  in  England,  the  causes  for  which  the 
meeting  was  to  be  called,  and  the  bills  which 
were  therein  to  be  enacted  ;  and  that  unless 
the  king's  leave  were  previously  obtained, 
the  transactions  of  any  future  parliament 
should  be  void  in  law. 

The  interest  of  the  crown  required  that 
all  debates  in  parliament,  which  might  in- 
flame the  minds  of  the  people,  should  be 
suppressed,  and  that  the  king  should  not  be 
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put  to  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  rejecting 
a  bill,  which,  by  a  previous  discussion  had 
become  a  popular  measure.  Even  in  Eng- 
land such  discussions  were  often  attended 
with  troublesome  consequences  ;  and  they 
were  likely  to  be  more  so  in  Ireland,  where 
from  the  distance  of  the  sovereign,  his  pri- 
vate influence  could  not  be  so  speedily 
exerted. 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary  an  extension 
was  made  of  this  law,  by  requiring  that  not 
only  the  acts  in  contemplation,  at  the  calling 
of  parliament,  but  those  also  which  might 
be  proposed  after  the  meeting  of  that  assem- 
bly, should,  in  like  manner,  be  certified  to 
the  king  and  council  in  England,  and 
previously  to  their  becoming  the  subject  of 
deliberation  should  obtain  the  royal  appro- 
bation. 

From  the  progress  of  an  independent 
spirit  at  a  later  period,  an  expedient  for 
avoiding  this  law  was  easily  suggested. 
Though  parliament,  without  the  concur- 
rence of  the  sovereign,  could  not  introduce  a 
bill  tor  a  new  law,  it  was  thought  they  were 
not  restrained  from  deliberating  in  any  case, 
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whether  a  proposal  for  such  a  bill  should  be" 
certified  to  the  king  and  council ;  and,  in 
this  view,  under  the  colour  of  heads  of  a 
bill  to  be  proposed  in  future,  every  argument 
that  could  be  advanced  in  supporting  or  in 
opposing  the  bill  itself,  might  be  introduced 
and  considered.  By  such  a  preliminary  de- 
bate, the  public  attention  to  the  measure 
proposed  might  be  excited  no  less  effectual- 
ly, and  their  opinions  and  sentiments  with 
regard  to  it  might  be  discovered  no  less 
clearly,  than  if  the  bill,  after  undergoing  all 
the  necessary  ceremonials,  had  been  re- 
gularly presented  to  the  two  houses  for  their 
determination. 

The  religious  reformation  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  became  the  source  of  new  ani- 
mosities in  Ireland,  more  bitter  and  ranco- 
rous than  those  which  had  formerly  subsisted. 
In  that  country,  literature  had  made  too 
little  progress  to  create  a  spirit  of  liberty  in 
matters  of  religion,  and  disposition  to  pull 
down  that  edifice,  which,  in  a  course  of  ages, 
had  been  reared  by  ignorance  and  super- 
stition. The  people  content  to  be  guided 
implicitly  by  their  religious  teachers,  had 
no  disposition  to  pry  into  mysteries,  or  to 
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call  in  question  the  ceremonies  and  obser- 
vances which  a  designing  priesthood  had 
established  among  their  forefathers.  Warmly 
attached  to  the  ancient  system  of  religion, 
they  were  taught  to  believe  that  nothing 
could  be  more  meritorious  than  to.  hazard 
their  lives  in  its  defence.  The  political 
circumstances  at  the  same  time,  which,  in 
some  other  parts  of  Europe,  had  begun  to 
promote  the  freedom  and  independence  of 
the  great  body  of  the  people,  had  hitherto 
no  place  in  Ireland.  Arts  and  manufactures 
had  not  there  made  such  progress  as  to  pro- 
duce a  degree  of  luxury,  and  to  multiply 
tradesmen  and  artificers.  Men  of  great  pro- 
perty had  not,  by  an  increase  in  the  expense 
of  living,  been  induced  to  discard  their  idle 
retainers,  and  with  a  view  of  obtaining  an 
advancement  of  rent,  to  grant  long  leases  to 
their  tenants.  The  peasantry  were  still 
absolutely  dependent  upon  their  masters ; 
the  members  of  every  great  family,  or  sept, 
were  invariably  attached  to  their  chief. 
The  great  wealth  in  the  possession  of  church- 
men, by  which,  like  the  temporal  lords, 
they  were  enabled  to  maintain  a  number  of 
dependents,  was  not  squandered  in  procur- 
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ing  luxuries,  but  expended,  the  greater 
part  of  it,  in  acts  of  hospitality  and  charity, 
which  commanded  universal  respect  and 
veneration.  Their  jurisdiction  and  autho- 
rity, as  barons,  not  having  as  yet  suffered 
any  diminution,  continued  to  operate  in 
addition  to  the  influence  arising  from  the 
reputed  piety  of  their  lives,  the  sacred 
functions  committed  to  them,  and  their 
situation  as  members  of  that  great  system  of 
ecclesiastical  power,  which  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff had  established.  Thus,  in  Ireland,  the 
religious  reformation  might  be  regarded  as 
an  exotic,  for  which  the  soil,  at  that  time, 
was  totally  unprepared,  and  which  could 
only  be  raised  by  artificial  and  violent 
means.  If,  by  the  utmost  care  and  culture, 
it  had  been  made  to  take  root,  there  was 
reason  to  fear  that,  when  left  to  itself,  it 
would  immediately  decay,  and  be  overgrown 
and  choked  up  by  the  native  weeds  of  the 
country. 

The  authority,  and  the  violent  temper  of 
Henry  VIII.  were  indeed  successful  in  pro- 
curing, from  the  Irish  parliament,  a  renun- 
ciation of  the  papal  jurisdiction,  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  King's  supremacy,  and  the 
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suppression  of  religious  houses.     But,  not- 
withstanding these    compliances  with  the 
humour  of  the  king,  the  people  in  general, 
and  even  a  great  proportion  of  both  houses 
of  parliament,  were  zealously  attached  to 
the  ancient  faith.     These  Roman  Catholics, 
it  may  easily  be  supposed,  were  highly  en- 
raged at  the  late  innovations,  dissatisfied 
with    every  measure  of  a  government  so 
hostile  to   their  religion,  and  ready  to  em- 
brace every  opportunity  of  creating  disturb- 
ances.     The   emissaries  of  Rome,  in  the 
mean  time,  were  not  idle,  and   spared   no 
pains  to  cherish  and  inflame  these  disposi- 
tions.    To  the  inhabitants  of  English  race, 
it  was  observed,  that  their  title  to  settle  in 
the  country,   was  entirely  founded   upon  a 
donation  from    the   pope.      To  sooth  the 
vanity,  and  to  excite  the  superstitious  and 
bigoted  zeal  of  the  native  Irish,   this   was 
represented  as  the  favourite  island  of  his 
holiness  ;  the  peculiar  seat  of  the  pure  ca- 
tholic religion,  upon  the  fidelity  and  stea- 
diness of  which,  according  to  ancient  pro- 
phecies, depended  the  glory  and  prosperity 
of  the  Christian  church.     That  the  enemies 
of  the  late  innovations,  however  numerous 
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and  hostile  to  each  other,  might  act  in  con- 
cert, the  agents  of  Rome  maintained  a  re- 
gular correspondence  with  the  different 
sepis,  opened  a  channel  of  communication 
through  the  remotest  parts  of  the  country, 
and  exhorted  the  leading  people  to  lay  aside 
their  private  jealousies,  and  to  unite  in  one 
great  cause,  the  defence  of  their  common 
religion. 

These  dispositions  of  the  Irish  gave  rise  to 
various  combinations  and  attempts  against 
the  government,  which,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, were  more  or  less  formidable  ; 
but  were  uniformly  succeeded  by  forfeitures, 
calculated  to  gratify  the  friends  and  con- 
nexions of  the  ruling  party.  The  reign  of 
Elizabeth  produced  in  Ireland  no  less  than 
three  rebellions  ;  which  might  be  attributed 
almost  entirely  to  the  state  of  religious 
differences.  The  fust  was  excited  by  John 
O'Neale,  chief  of  the  powerful  tribe  of  that 
name,  who  exercised  a  sort  of  sovereign 
power  in  Ulster.  This  rebellion  was  sup- 
pressed by  the  vigour  and  dexterity  of  Sir 
Henry  Sidney,  the  lord-deputy ;  and, 
though  it  occasioned  a  public  declaration 
of  many  forfeitures,  these  were  not  carried 
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into  execution,  but  suffered  to  fall  into 
oblivion.  Another  insurrection,  soon  after, 
was  produced  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
island,  by  the  Earl  of  Desmond,  the  head  of 
the  great  family  of  Fitz-Gerald,  a  nobleman 
whose  ancestors  had  long  possessed  an  au- 
thority too  great  for  a  subject.  The  King 
of  Spain,  thinking  this  a  proper  oppor- 
tunity for  retaliating  the  assistance  given 
by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  his  rebellious  sub- 
jects in  the  Netherlands,  sent  a  military 
force  to  act  in  concert  with  the  Irish  insur- 
gents ;  but,  fortunately,  the  abilities  of 
Desmond  were  not  equal  to  such  an  under- 
taking, and,  after  a  series  of  miscarriages, 
he  was  deserted  by  his  followers,  and  lost 
his  life,  without  the  credit  of  distinguishing 
himself  by  any  brilliant  action.  The  sup- 
pression of  this  rebellion  was  attended  with 
forfeitures  to  a  great  extent,  and  drew  from 
England  a  large  colony  to  settle  in  Minister. 
Estates  were  offered  to  the  settlers  at  the 
small  rent  of  three-pence,  and,  in  some 
cases,  of  two-pence  the  acre ;  each  pur- 
chaser being  bound  to  plant  a  certain  number 
of  families  within  his  domain.     Sir  W alter 
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Raleigh,  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  and  many 
other  persons  of  distinction,  obtained  grants 
of  estates  upon  such  terms ;  but,  though 
they  occupied  the  lands,  they  were  not  very 
scrupulous  in  fulfilling  the  conditions. 

The  last  rebellion  in  this  reign,  and  by 
far  the  most  formidable,  was  that  conducted 
by  Hugh,  another  branch  of  the  family  of 
O'Neale,  who,  together  with  the  chief-ship, 
had  now  obtained  his  father's  title,  that  of 
Earl  of  Tirone.  This  leader,  in  abilities 
and  education,  was  much  superior  to  the 
other  chiefs  of  the  mere  Irish.  He  had 
served  in  the  English  army;  and,  as  he  had 
become  acquainted  with  the  customs  of  the 
English,  was  equally  capable  of  recom- 
mending himself  to  them,  and  to  his  own 
countrymen,  by  assuming  occasionally  the 
manners  and  deportment  of  either.  With 
an  insinuating  address,  joined  to  the  most 
profound  dissimulation,  he  gained  the  con- 
fidence of  the  English  governors,  and  even 
of  the  Queen  herself;  while,  by  secret  prac- 
tices, he  inflamed  the  discontents  of  his 
countrymen,  and  prepared  them  for  an  in- 
surrection.    Even,  after  he  had  recourse  to 
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arms,  he,  by  various  excuses,  by  affected 
complaints  of  injustice,  and  by  repeated 
pretences  of  submission,  found  means  to 
amuse  the  government,  and  to  procure  the 
delays  necessary  for  bringing  his  plans  to 
maturity.      The  king  of  Spain  sent  once 
more  a  body  of  troops  to  support   the  re- 
bels ;   which  gave  such  encouragement  to 
the  mal-contents,  as  to  render  the  insurrec- 
tion almost  universal.     An  army  of  twenty 
thousand  men  from  England  was  thought 
necessary  to  support  the  government ;  and 
even  over  this  force  the  rebels  gained  many 
advantages.  At  length,  however,  by  the  acti- 
vity and  judicious  conduct  of  Lord  Mount- 
joy,  the  governor,  their  force  was  broken, 
and  they  were  completely  defeated.    Tirone 
submitted  at  a  very  critical  period,  when  the 
death  of  Elizabeth  was  known  to  the  Irish 
administration,  but  was  still  kept  a  secret 
from  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants.     Thus  the 
prosperous  reign  of  that  princess  was  ter- 
minated by  an  event  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance to  her  subjects,  the  restoration  of  peace 
and  tranquillity  of  Ireland,  and  the  esta- 
blishment,   over  all  her  dominions,    of   a 
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degree  of  religious  liberty,  to  which,  for 
many  centuries,  they  had  been  altogether 
strangers. 

The  accession  of  James  I.  produced  an 
era  no  less  remarkable,  in  the  history  of 
Ireland,  than  in  that  of  England  and  Scot- 
land. By  the  union  of  the  English  and 
Scottish  crowns,  by  the  cordial  acquiescence 
of  the  whole  nation  in  the  title  of  their  new 
sovereign,  and,  above  all,  by  the  entire 
subjection  of  the  Irish  chiefs  in  the  late 
reign,  James  found  himself  in  a  oetter  con- 
dition than  any  of  his  predecessors,  for  com- 
municating the  English  jurisprudence  to 
Ireland,  and  for  extending  the  advantages 
of  regular  government  and  civilized  man- 
ners to  that  hitherto  uncultivated  and  in- 
tractable part  of  his  dominions. 

The  first  step,  in  the  course  of  these  im- 
provements, was  to  reduce  the  whole  coun- 
try under  tribunals  modelled  upon  the 
English  plan.  The  authority  of  the  Bre- 
hons  had  still  continued  in  force,  in  most 
parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  their  decisions, 
as  might  be  expected,  were  agreeable  to 
the  ancient  Irish  customs.     To  these  judges, 
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and  to  their  peculiar  forms  of  procedure, 
the  people  were  zealously  attached,  and 
every  attempt  to  overturn  this  early  insti- 
tution was  treated  as  a  dangerous  innova- 
tion. So  late  as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
when  Fitz- William,  the  governor,  informed 
Mac-Guire,  the  chieftain  of  Fermanagh, 
that  he  intended  to  send  a  sheriff  into  his 
territories,  the  chief  replied,  without  hesi- 
tation, "  Your  sheriff  shall  be  welcome,  but 
"  let  me  know  his  erie,  that,  if  my  people 
"  should  cut  off  his  head,  I  may  levy  it  upon 
"  the  country/'  The  whole  country  was 
now  divided  into  thirty-two  counties,  which 
were  put  uner  the  superintendence  of  she- 
riffs, and  subjected  to  the  jurisdiction  of  iti- 
nerant courts.  By  this  reformation,  people 
of  the  lower  ranks  were  protected  from  those 
numerous  exactions,  which  their  superiors 
had  formerly  imposed  upon  them,  and  be- 
gan to  taste,  in  some  measure,  the  blessings 
of  security  and  freedom.  The  inhabitants 
were  thus  comforted  for  the  loss  of  their 
barbarous  usages,  by  the  evidentadvantages 
resulting  from  the  new  regulations ;  and  if 
they  were  denied  the  privilege  of  plunder- 
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ing  their  neighbours,  had,  in  return,  the 
satisfaction  of  being  less  exposed  to  theft  and 
robbery,  or  to  personal  injury.  The  change 
at  first,  was  possibly  not  relished ;  but  it 
could  not  fail  in  time  to  become  palatable. 
It  resembled  the  transition  from  poverty 
to  riches ;  from  hunger  and  hard  fare,  to 
plenty  and  delicacy. 

Another  great  object,  essential  to  the  fu- 
ture tranquillity  of  Ireland,  was  the  settle- 
ment of  landed  property.  From  the  fre- 
quency of  rebellions  and  disorders  many 
forfeitures  had  occurred ;  and  the  same 
estates  had  passed  through  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent families.  In  such  a  situation,  there 
came  to  be  much  room  for  dispute,  con- 
cerning the  property  of  estates;  while,  in 
some  cases,  the  validity  of  the  forfeitures 
was  called  in  question  ;  in  some,  the  pre- 
tended grants  from  the  crown  were  liable 
to  challenge  ;  and,  in  others,  the  right  of 
the  present  possessor  was  confirmed  by  such 
a  length  of  time,  as  might  appear  to  supply 
the  defects  of  the  original  titles.  For  put- 
ting an  end  to  the  numberless  controversies 
that  might  arise  in  such  cases,  certain  com- 
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missioners  were  appointed  by  the  crown  to 
examine  defective  titles  of  such  persons  as 
held  lands  by  the  English  forms ;  and  the 
possessors  were  invited  to  surrender  their 
estates  into  the  hands  of  the  governor,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  new  and  more  legal  grant. 
The  governor  was  likewise  empowered  to 
accept  surrenders  from  those  Irish  lords, 
who  held  their  estates  by  the  ancient  preca- 
rious tenure  usual  in  Ireland,  and,  under 
certain  precautions  and  regulations,  to  re- 
invest the  possessor  according  to  the  com- 
mon law  of  England,  with  a  full  and  com- 
plete right  of  property.  Care  was  taken,  at 
the  same  time,  to  limit  the  new  grants  to 
the  actual  possessions  of  the  claimants  ;  as 
also  to  secure  the  inferior  tenants,  and  to 
convert  their  former  uncertain  services  and 
duties  into  a  fixed  pecuniary  payment.  The 
old  custom  of  tanistry  was  thus  abolished, 
and,  according  to  the  new  grants,  estates 
became  universally  transmissible  to  heirs. 

A  regulation,  somewhat  similar  to  this, 
had  been  attempted  by  an  act  of  parliament 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ;  but,  from  the 
circumstances  of  the  nation  at  that  period. 
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it  could  not  be  made  effectual*.  The  ex- 
tensive disposal  of  property,  which  it  now 
occasioned,  and  the  proportional  influence, 
which  it  bestowed  upon  the  crown,  may 
easily  be  conceived.  The  determination  of 
the  commissioners  could  so  little  be  sub- 
jected to  any  general  rules,  that  every  person 
must  have  considered  himself  as  indebted 
to  government,  for  the  estate,  which  he  was 
allowed  to  obtain  or  to  preserve,  and  felt 
himself  under  the  necessity  of  yielding  an 
implicit  submission  to  such  terms  as  the 
executive  power  thought  proper  to  demand. 
In  this  state  of  the  country,  Tirone,  and 
his  principal  adherents,  who  had  formerly 
submitted  to  government,  were  alarmed  by 
the  suspicion  of  some  new  insurrection,  and 
fled  to  the  Continent;  upon  which  their 
immense  possessions  were  confiscated.  There 
fell  thus  into  the  hands  of  the  crown  an 
extent  of  territory,  in  the  six  northern 
counties,  amounting  to  about  500,000  acres, 
in  the  settlement  of  which  more  moderate 
portions  were  assigned  to  individuals,  and 

*  Davies. 
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more  effectual  precautions  were  taken  to 
avoid  abuses,  than  had  occurred  on  former 
occasions. 

The  city  of  London  became  undertakers 
in  this  new  settlement,  and  obtained  large 
grants  in  the  county  of  Derry.     Upon  pre- 
tence of  protecting  this  infant  plantation, 
though,  in  reality,  with  a  view  of  raising 
money,   the  king   instituted   the  order   of 
Irish  baronets,  or  knights  of  Ulster,  from 
each  of  whom,  as  was  then  done  in   Scot- 
land with  respect  to  the  knights  of  Nova 
Scotia,  he  exacted  a  certain  sum,  in  consi- 
deration of  the  dignitv  to  be  conferred. 

The    regulations    for     the     security     of 
landed  possessions,  introduced  at  this  period, 
and  those  for  the  extension  of  law  and  regu- 
lar government,  were  followed,  in   Ireland, 
by  the  enjoyment  of  peace  and  tranquillity 
for  near  forty   years,  during  which,  consi- 
derable advances  were  made  in  agriculture 
and  even  in  manufactures.     In  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.   the  vigorous,  though  somewhat 
oppressive,  administration  of  Sir  Thomas 
Went  worth,  contributed  much  to  the  pro- 
gress of  these  improvements.   By  his  irame- 
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diate  encouragement,  and  even  by  his 
example,  the  linen  manufacture  was  intro- 
duced, and  has  ever  since,  though  with 
some  interruptions,  continued  in  a  state  of 
advancement. 

The  great  object,  of  this  able  but  iniquitous 
governor,  was  the  improvement  of  the  re- 
venue. As  the  forfeiture  of  Desmond  had 
given  rise  to  an  extensive  English  settlement 
in  the  southern,  and  that  of  Tirone  and  his 
adherents  in  the  northern  part  of  Ireland, 
it  was  now  thought  expedient  that  a  similar 
plantation  should  be  effected  in  Connaught. 
For  this  purpose,  the  validity  of  titles  to 
estates,  in  that  part  of  the  island,  was  called 
in  question  ;  various  objections  to  the  right 
of  many  individuals  were  started;  and  these 
being  referred  to  the  commissioners  ap- 
pointed for  the  trial  of  such  cases,  were  very 
generally  sustained.  Where  the  juries  em- 
ployed in  trying  the  facts  shewed  reluct- 
ance, recourse  was  had  to  promises, 
threats,  and  even  to  severe  punishments,  for 
procuring  a  verdict  in  favour  of  the  crown. 
The  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  measures  of 
the  governor  on  these  occasions,  were  car- 
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ried  to  such  a  pitch,  as  excited  the  highest 
indignation ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  they 
were  prosecuted  with  such  impetuosity  and 
steadiness  as  bore  down  all  opposition,  and 
in  the  counties  of  this  western  division, 
brought  an  extensive  territory  under  the 
disposal  of  government. 

In  the  disputes  between  Charles  I.  and  his 
people,  the  Irish  parliament  took  party  with 
the  latter,  and  entered  into  similar  measures 
with  those  pursued  in  England,  for  prevent- 
ing the  arbitrary  exertions  of  prerogative. 
In  the  year  1640,  the  commons  in  Ireland 
refused  the  subsidies  demanded  by  govern- 
ment, objected  to  the  modes  of  taxation 
hitherto  practised,  and  presented  to  the 
lord-deputy  a  remonstrance,  complaining  of 
grievances. 

Although  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  had 
not,  at  this  period,  carried  their  improve- 
ments in  trade  and  manufactures  to  such  a 
height,  as  could  raise  the  great  body  of  the 
people  to  the  same  condition  of  indepen- 
dence as  in  England,  yet  the  planters  of 
English  race,  those  adventurers,  who,  by 
the   favour  of  government,   had  obtained 
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estates  in  Ireland,  and  had  been  willing  to 
encounter  the  hazards  of  settling  in  that 
country  amid  the  rage  and  resentment  of 
the  former  possessors,  were,  in  general,  we 
may  suppose,  men  of  a  bold  spirit  and  of 
independent  principles.  These  were  the 
people,  who  by  their  opulence,  and  by 
their  powerful  connexions  in  England, 
possessed  the  chief  influence  over  the  deter- 
minations of  the  Irish  legislature;  and  who, 
as  they  had  caught  the  enthusiastic  love  of 
freedom,  which  now  pervaded  the  English 
nation,  were  chiefly  instrumental  in  diffus- 
ing the  same  sentiments  through  the  sister 
kingdom. 

The  same  difference  of  opinion  in  reli- 
gious matters,  which  had  arisen  in  England, 
and  in  Scotland,  found  their  way  also  into 
Ireland,  and  contributed  to  influence  their 
political  sentiments.  Among  those  of  the 
Protestant  persuasion,  the  two  great  sects  of 
Presbyterians  and  Independents,  whom 
their  adversaries  distinguished  by  the  con- 
temptuous appellation  of  Puritans,  :md  of 
whom  the  latter  rejected  al  ecclesiastical 
authority,  the  former,  all   >uboidiuution  of 
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ranks  among  churchmen,  formed  a  natural 
alliance  with  the  friends  of  civil  freedom ; 
and    their    tenets    in    religion    were  even 
adopted  by  a  great  part  of  those  individuals, 
who  obtained  an  ascendanc}r  in  parliament. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  supporters  of  the 
hierarchy,   the  Roman   Catholics,  and  the 
members  of  the  established   church,  who, 
though   differing  in   many  religious  tenets, 
agreed  in  their  ardent  zeal  for  promoting 
the  power  of  churchmen,  and  for  placing 
the  management  and  controul  of  that  power 
in  the  hands  of  a  single  person ;    all  these, 
by  the  tenor  of  their  ecclesiastical  system, 
were  hostile  to  the  designs  of  parliament, 
and  willing  to  exalt  the  prerogative.     As 
the   King  could  not  fail  to  discover  these 
dispositions,  which    prevailed   among   the 
different  classes  of  the  people,    he    could 
hardly  avoid  shewing  favour  to  such  as  were 
subservient  to  his  views;  and,  in  particular, 
affording  protection  and  relief  to  the  Roman 
Catholics  from  the  hardships  of  those  penal 
statutes,  to  which,  by  their  non-conformity, 
they  were  exposed.      This  partiality  natu- 
rally  became  the  source  of  jealousy  and 
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disgust  in  the  one  party,  of  gratitude  and 
attachment  in  the  other. 

*  Such  in  both  countries,  was  the  state 
of  the  two  great  political  parties ;  but  in 
Ireland,  there  was  better  ground  than  in 
England  for  entertaining  an  apprehension 
and  jealousy  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  as, 
compared  with  them,  the  Protestants, 
though,  in  some  degree,  masters  of  the 
government,  were  no  more  than  a  handful 
of  people.  Their  distance  from  the  chief 
seat  of  the  executive  power,  and  the  subor- 

*  It  was  the  object  of  Charles  to  remove,  by  degrees, 
the  differences  that  subsisted  between  the  system  of  the 
established  church  and  that  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and 
to  bestow  upon  the  former  that  authority,  and  that  in- 
fluence over  the  people,  which  were  enjoyed  by  the  lat- 
ter.    For  this  purpose,   with  the  advice  and  assistance 
of  Laud,  he  had  introduced  in  England  a  new  set  of  ec- 
clesiastical canons,  intended  to  new-model  the  disci- 
pline of  the  church  ;  and  a  new  liturgy,  calculated,  by  a 
number  of  external  ceremonies,  to  impress  the  multi- 
tude with  superstitious  awe  and  veneration,  and  to  pro- 
duce a  blind  submission  to  their  spiritual  guides.     The 
same  innovations  were  extended  to  Ireland,  with  a  few 
variations  accommodated  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
country;  and,  to  render  the  King  absolute  in  ecclesias- 
tical matters,  the  convocation  was  armed  with  the  same 
powers  as  in  England. 
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dinate  authority  possessed  by  a  lord-deputy, 
rendered,  at  the  same  time,  the  prevailing 
party  in  parliament,  less  capable  of  enforc- 
ing their  determinations,  or  of  keeping  their 
enemies  in  subjection. 

While  the  popish  recusants  in  Ireland, 
were  so  formidable  by  their  numbers,  they 
were  highly  provoked  and  irritated  against 
the  ruling  party.  Many  of  them  had  been 
unjustly  deprived  of  their  possessions,  to 
make  way  for  the  needy  favourites  of  admi- 
nistration ;  and  even  those  who  had  been 
allowed  to  retain  their  estates,  were,  in  re- 
turn, subjected  to  such  regulations  and 
conditions,  as  curtailed  their  ancient  privi- 
leges, and  rendered  them  dependent  upon 
government.  For  continuing  to  profess 
the  religion  of  their  forefathers,  they  were 
exposed  to  endless  persecution,  and  reduced 
under  the  dominion  of  heretics,  whom  they 
abhorred,  and  whose  damnable  errors  they 
detested.  Those  hardships  they  imputed, 
not  to  the  king,  whose  disposition  to  re- 
lieve them  was  abundantly  manifest ;  but 
to  that  governing  party,  in  the  English  and 
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Irish  parliaments,  which  opposed  and  frus- 
trated his  benevolent  purposes. 

From  such  views  and  circumstances  pro- 
ceeded, soon  after,  the  Irish  rebellion, 
planned  by  the  abilities  of  Roger  Moore, 
in  which  the  rage  of  disappointed  bigotry, 
under  the  guidance  of  a  senseless  barbarian, 
Sir  Phelim  O'Neale,  perpetrated  that  horrid 
massacre  so  disgraceful  to  the  annals  of 
Ireland.  The  disorders  of  England,  at  that 
time,  were  such  as  to  prevent  the  inter- 
ference of  government  for  suppressing  this 
alarming  insurrection.  The  chief  executive 
power  had  been  committed  to  two  justices, 
Borlace  and  Parsons,  men  totally  destitute 
of  the  capacity  and  firmness  requisite  in  the 
present  emergency.  There  was  no  military 
force  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  insurgents; 
who  had  leisure  to  collect  their  whole 
strength,  and  to  form  a  regular  association 
over  the  whole  kingdom.  Their  clergy 
held  a  general  synod,  in  w'hich  they  framed 
a  variety  of  acts,  and  declarations,  calcu- 
lated to  unite  the  whole  Roman  Catholic 
interest  both  at  home  and  abroad.  They 
were  joined  by  the  nobility  and  gentry,  in 
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constituting  a  permanent  national  assembly, 
for  the  regulation  and  superintendence  of 
their  future  concerns. 

At  the  first  insurrection,  O'Neale  pre- 
tended, that  he  was  acting  by  the  authority 
of  Charles  ;  and,  to  gain  belief,  produced, 
in  writing,  an  express  commission  from  the 
King.  But  the  forgery  of  this  deed  Seems 
now  to  be  universally  admitted.  Whether 
any  secret  encouragement,  however,  had 
been  given  to  this  insurrection,  by  Charles, 
or  by  his  Queen,  a  zealous  Roman  Catholic, 
it  seems  more  difficult  to  determine.  It  is 
certain,  that,  in  the  course  of  the  civil  war, 
the  insurgents  uniformly  professed  their  in- 
tention to  support  the  interest  of  the 
crown ;  and  that  Charles  regarded  them  as 
friends,  from  whom,  in  his  utmost  extremity, 
relief  and  assistance  might  be  expected. 
In  this  view,  he  employed  the  Earl  of  An- 
trim to  raise  troops  in  Ireland  ;  and  that 
nobleman,  having  taken  the  oath  prescribed 
by  the  confederated  rebels,  procured  a  body 
of  3000  men,  who  were  transported  into 
Britain  for  the  King's  service.  A  commis- 
sion from   Charles,  at  a  later  period,  was 
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granted  to  the  Earl  of  Ormond,  the  lord- 
deputy,  with  discretionary  powers  for  en- 
tering into  a  treaty  with  the  Irish  rebels, 
that,  in  return  for  the  privileges  to  be 
bestowed  upon  them  by  the  crown,  they 
should  send  into  Britain  a  body  of  10,000 
troops,  to  be  employed  in  the  royal  cause. 
But  that  the  nature  of  this  transaction  might 
be  kept  more  secret,  the  King  soon  after 
employed  the  Earl  of  Glamorgan,  a  zealous 
Roman  Catholic,  to  treat  with  those  con- 
federates, promising,  upon  the  word  of  a 
king,  to  ratify  and  perform  whatever  terms 
that  nobleman  should  think  proper  to  grant. 
The  treaty  which  took  place  in  conse- 
quence of  this  commission,  had  been  con- 
cealed with  care,  and  having  been  disco- 
vered, by  an  unforeseen  accident,  was  found 
to  contain  such  concessions  to  the  Roman 
Catholics,  as  afforded  great  scandal  to  the 
friends  of  Charles.  Glamorgan  was  accused 
of  having  exceeded  his  powers,  and  thrown 
into  prison.  But  an  accusation  so  impro- 
bable was  not  likely  to  remove  the  impres- 
sion, which  the  public  received  from  the 
whole  circumstances  of  the  transaction. 
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The  reduction  of  Ireland,  by  Oliver 
Cromwell,  and  the  officers  whom  he  em- 
ployed for  that  purpose,  gave  rise  to  new 
forfeitures,  and  to  a  new  distribution  of 
lands  among  English  adventurers.  By  the 
arrangements  attempted  on  this  occasion,  it 
was  in  view  to  separate  the  English  from 
the  Irish  proprietors ;  and  to  confine  the 
latter  to  the  province  of  Connaught. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  and  of 
James  II.  the  apparent  designs  of  the  mo- 
narch, in  favour  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 
continued  the  old  prepossession  and  preju- 
dices among  religious  parties,  and  secured 
the  great  body  of  the  Irish  in  the  interest  of 
these  two  princes.  The  effect  of  this  attach- 
ment was  evident,  from  the  difficulty  with 
which  the  nation  was  reduced  under  the 
government  of  William  III. 

When  the  government  had  been  com- 
pletely  settled  after  the  Revolution  in  1688, 
it  was  to  be  expected  that  Ireland,  as  well 
as  England,  would  reap  the  benefit  of  poli- 
tical freedom,  and  that  it  would  experience 
a  rapid  advancement  in  the  arts.  Its  ad- 
vances, however,  since  that  period,  though 
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certainly  very  considerable,  have  been  re- 
tarded by  a  variety  of  circumstances. 

1.  The  inhabitants  of  Ireland  have  been 
more  divided  by  mutual  animosity  and  dis- 
cord than  those  of  most  other  countries. 
From  the  invasion  of  Henry  II.  to  near  the 
end  of  the  last  century,  the  natives  were 
subject  to  continual  depredation  from  the 
English  government,  and  from  those  adven- 
turers of  the  English  race,  who  had  such 
interest  with  the  government,  as  enabled 
them,  upon  various  pretences,  to  dispossess 
the  ancient  proprietors,  and  to  seize  their 
estates.  The  resentment  occasioned  by 
these  acts  of  injustice  and  oppression,  the 
revenge  inflicted  by  the  sufferers,  whenever 
they  had  an  opportunity,  the  remembrance 
of  past  injuries  upon  either  side,  and  the 
constant  apprehension  of  the  future,  could 
not  fail  to  produce  a  rooted  aversion  be- 
tween the  two  parties,  and  to  excite  the  bit- 
terest hatred  and  rancour. 

The  religious  differences,  from  the  time 
of  Henry  VIII.  became  a  fresh  ground  of 
dissension,   a  new   source   of  animosities, 

VOL.  IV.  E 
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which  flowed  in  the  same  channel  with  the 
former.  The  ruling  party  in  Ireland  em- 
braced the  doctrines  of  the  reformation. 
Those  who  had  little  connexion  with  go- 
vernment adhering  to  the  religion  of  their 
ancestors,  again  found  themselves,  upon 
this  account,  oppressed  and  persecuted,  by 
the  same  class  of  people  to  whom  they 
imputed  the  loss  of  their  possessions. 

As  the  people,  who  had  thus  been  sub- 
jected to  oppression,  both  in  temporal  and 
spiritual  matters,  were  by  far  the  most 
numerous,  they  were  able  to  stand  their 
ground,  and  were  always  formidable  to  their 
adversaries.  While  the  one  party  were 
supported  by  the  civil  magistrate,  the  other 
were  superior  by  their  natural  strength ; 
whence  they  maintained  a  constant  struggle, 
by  which  their  passions  were  kept  awake, 
and  their  hopes  and  fears  alternately 
excited.  Their  mutual  apprehension  and 
distrust,  therefore,  were  too  powerful  to 
permit  their  uniting  cordially  in  any  com- 
mon measures ;  and  their  mutual  animosity 
and  jealousy  rendered  them  frequently  more 
intent  upon  distressing  and  humbling  each 
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other,  than  on  prosecuting  any  scheme  of 
national  improvement. 

The  attention  of  the  Irish  was,  in  this 
manner,  wholly  engrossed  by  political  and 
religious  disputes ;  and  their  minds  em- 
braced those  objects  with  a  degree  of  ardour 
and  vehemence  unknown  in  other  countries. 
The  same  ardent  spirit,  raised  by  the  con- 
tinual ferment  which  those  interesting 
objects  had  excited,  was,  at  the  same  time, 
diffused  through  the  whole  of  their  constitu- 
tion, and  gave  a  peculiar  direction  to 
the  national  character.  A  temper  ardent 
and  vehement,  a  disposition  open,  forward, 
undesigning,  and  sincere,  little  corrected  by 
culture,  might  be  expected  to  produce 
incorrectness  of  thought  and  expression, 
with  a  tendency  to  such  inaccuracies  and 
blunders  as  proceed  from  speaking  without 
due  consideration,  and  from  attempting  to 
convey  a  first  impression,  without  a  full 
examination  of  particulars.  After  all,  the 
strictures  of  the  English  upon  the  character 
and  manners  of  their  neighbours  in  Ireland, 
like  all  other  observations  tending  to  gratify 
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national  vanity  and  prejudice,  must  be 
received  with  grains  of  allowance,  and,  if 
not  restricted  to  the  lower  classes  of  the 
people,  must  be  acknowledged,  at  least, 
more  applicable  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
last  century,  than  to  those  of  the  present. 

2.  At  the  time  when  Ireland  came  to  be 
in  a  condition  to  push  her  trade  and  manu- 
factures, she  was  checked  by  the  mercantile 
regulations  of  the  English  government. 

The  mercantile  system  of  all  nations  has 
been  built  upon  the  narrow  basis  of  mono- 
poly. Every  company,  or  corporation  of 
merchants  or  manufacturers,  has  endea- 
voured to  exclude  all  their  neighbours  from 
their  own  branches  of  trade  or  manufac- 
ture. From  their  situation,  living  in  towns, 
and  capable,  with  ease,  of  combining  toge- 
ther, they  have  commonly  been  enabled,  by 
their  clamours  and  solicitations,  to  intimi- 
date or  to  persuade  the  government  to  fall 
in  with  their  designs,  and  to  make  regula- 
tions for  supporting  their  interest.  When 
Britain  came  to  have  colonies,  she  endea- 
voured, by  authority,  to  engross  their  trade, 
and  to  hinder  them  from  trading  directly 
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with  other  nations.  With  respect  to  Ireland, 
she  proceeded  upon  similar  principles. 

To  prevent  the  Irish  from  interfering  in 
the  woollen  manufacture,  the  great  staple  of 
England,  the  Irish  were  prohibited  from 
exporting  wool  or  woollen  cloth.  To  the 
linen  trade  of  Scotland  the  same  attention 
was  not  paid,  and  the  exportation  of  Irish 
linens  was  permitted  to  Britain  and  her 
colonies. 

By  what  is  called  the  Navigation  Act, 
made  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  and  varied 
by  subsequent  statutes,  it  is  provided,  that 
no  goods,  except  victuals,  shall  be  shipped 
from  Ireland  for  his  majesty's  plantations, 
and  that  no  plantation-goods  shall  be  car- 
ried to  Ireland  without  being  first  landed  in 
Britain.  By  a  later  statute,  this  prohibi- 
tion, as  to  goods  not  enumerated,  was 
removed. 

3.  To  enforce  regulations  of  so  oppressive 
a  nature,  it  was  necessary  that  the  Irish  go- 
vernment should  be  rendered  entirely  subor- 
dinate to  that  of  England  ;  and  accordingly, 
no  efforts  for  that  purpose  were  wanting. 
By  what  is  called  Poyning's  law,  an  attempt 
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was  made  to  invest  the  crown  with  a  power 
of  controlling  and  directing  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  Irish  parliament.  In  critical 
emergencies,  however,  the  operation  of 
this  law,  was,  afterwards,  occasionally  sus- 
pended, and,  at  length,  as  has  been  for- 
merly hinted,  a  method  was  devised  of  en- 
tirely evading  its  effect,  by  the  practice  of 
debating  upon  the  heads  of  such  bills,  as 
were  to  be  transmitted  to  England  for 
obtaining  the  consent  of  the  king  and 
council. 

How  far  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  were 
bound  by  the  acts  of  the  British  legislature, 
was  a  question,  which,  from  the  time  of  the 
revolution,  came  to  be  much  agitated  by 
lawyers  and  politicians.  Those,  who  main- 
tained the  affirmative,  among  whom  we 
may  reckon  almost  all  the  English  lawyers, 
appear  to  have  rested  their  opinion  chiefly 
on  what  is  called  the  right  of  conquest. 
By  virtue  of  his  conquest  in  Ireland,  Henry 
II.  and  his  successors,  acquired  a  dominion 
over  that  country,  and  a  right  of  subjecting 
its  government  to  that  of  his  own  king- 
dom.    Such,  in  fact,  was  understood  to  be 
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the  nature  of  the  Irish  government.  Though 
the  nation  was  allowed  to  hold  parliaments 
of  its  own,  the  English  parliament  exercised 
over  those  assemblies  a  paramount  authority, 
and  claimed  the  privilege  of  making  statutes 
for  Ireland.  Instances,  indeed,  in  early  times, 
of  English  statutes  being  extended  expressly 
to  Ireland,  are  not  very  frequent ;  but  a 
few  such  instances  occur  upon  record  ;  and 
from  the  year  1641,  their  number  was  much 
increased.  By  long  custom,  the  intention 
of  the  charters  granted  to  Ireland,  and  the 
form  of  government  in  that  country,  are  to 
be  explained,  and  if  we  rely  upon  this  most 
infallible  interpreter  of  the  meaning  of  par- 
ties, we  must  conclude  that  the  Irish  legisla- 
ture was,  from  the  beginning,  subordinate 
to  that  of  England. 

The  friends  of  Irish  independence  argued 
very  differently,  and  with  more  solidity. 
The  right  of  conquest,  they  considered  as 
a  right,  which  has  no  existence,  it  being 
impossible  that  superior  force  can  ever  of 
itself  bestow  any  right.  On  the  contrary, 
the  employment  of  force,  unless  in  support 
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of  a  previous  right,  is  an  injury,  which 
becomes  the  proper  object  of  punishment. 
If  Henry  II.  had  no  previous  right  to  invade 
Ireland,  and  to  settle  in  that  island,  he  cer- 
tainly could  acquire  none  by  attacking  the 
inhabitants,  and  stripping  them  of  their 
property,  but  rather  merited  punishment 
for  the  crimes  which  he  committed  against 
them.  It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  that 
even  this  right  of  conquest,  supposing  it  well 
founded,  would  not  be  applicable  to  a  great 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  those  at 
least,  who  obtained  the  greatest  wealth,  and 
had  the  principal  share  in  the  legislature ; 
for  they,  instead  of  being  the  conquered 
people,  were  his  English  subjects,  who  had 
assisted  in  the  conquest,  and  derived  the 
chief  benefit  from  it. 

The  nature  of  the  Irish  constitution, 
therefore,  is  to  be  inferred,  not  from  the 
force  used  by  England,  but  from  the  ac- 
quiescence of  the  people  after  this  force  was 
withdrawn,  and  when  they  could  be  supposed 
to  have  a  free  choice.  At  what  period  the 
people  came  to  be  in  those  circumstances, 
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it  is  not  very  easy  to  determine.  There  are 
here  two  particulars,  which  may  seem 
worthy  of  notice. 

First,  with  respect  to  the  form  of  govern- 
ment, to  which,  from  long  custom,  the 
nation  is  understood  to  have  consented, 
this  must  be  determined  from  the  general 
usage,  not  from  a  few  singular  exertions 
made  upon  extraordinary  emergencies.  In 
every  rude  nation,  persons  invested  wTith 
authority  are  apt  to  lay  hold  of  oppor- 
tunities of  indulging  themselves  in  arbitrary 
proceedings;  and  these  irregular  acts  fre- 
quently pass  without  animadversion  or 
punishment.  But  from  such  abuses,  we 
must  not  reason  concerning  what,  in  the 
common  apprehensions  of  the  people,  is 
legal  and  constitutional.  What  is  merely 
overlooked,  or  is  found  too  troublesome  to 
redress,  we  must  not  suppose  to  be  approved. 
Thus,  while  the  parliament  of  Ireland  was 
acknowledged  to  possess  a  legislative  power, 
and  was  applied  to  by  the  crown  in  every 
branch  of  legislation  concerning  that  coun- 
try, it  is  of  little  moment,  that,  in  some  few 
cases,  we  also  meet  with  regulations  extend- 
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ing  to  Ireland,  enacted  by  the  English  parlia- 
ment. The  independence  of  the  Irish  legisla- 
ture, is  to  be  inferred  from  the  general  tenor 
of  proceedings ;  and  it  would  be  absurd  to 
draw  an  opposite  conclusion  from  a  few  in- 
stances of  usurpation  or  inadvertency. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  the  effect  of  old  usage  must  be  limited 
by  considerations  of  public  utility,  and  that 
the  most  universal  submission  of  a  people, 
however  long  continued,  will  not  give  sanc- 
tion to  measures  incompatible  with  the  great 
interests  of  society.  Had  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment, by  general  practice,  been  rendered 
entirely  subordinate  to  that  of  England,  the 
pernicious  tendency  of  such  a  constitution, 
with  respect  to  Ireland, must  appear  of  such 
magnitude,  as  to  shock  our  feelings  of  justice, 
and,  at  any  distance  of  time,  to  justify  the 
inhabitants  in  asserting  their  natural  rights. 
But  this  point  was  not  to  be  determined 
by  abstract  reasoning,  or  by  general  consi- 
derations of  the  principles  of  justice.  The 
interest  of  the  more  powerful  country,  as 
commonly  happens,  w.,s  held  a  sufficient  rea- 
son for  asserting  and  extending  its  authority 
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over  the  weaker,  and  the  system  of  regu- 
lating the  trade  of  Ireland,  in  subserviency 
to  the  views  of  the  mercantile  people  in 
England,  rendered  that  interest  more  obvi- 
ous and  conspicuous.  To  accomplish  this 
purpose  it  was  requisite  that  England  should 
possess  a  power  of  controuling  the  Irish 
courts  of  justice.  Without  this  she  might 
command,  but  had  no  power  to  execute; 
her  acts  of  legislation  could  be  made  effec- 
tual  only  by  her  direct  influence  over  the 
Irish  judges. 

In  the  year  1719,  a  private  law-suit  in 
Ireland*,  gave  rise  to  a  controversy  whether 
there  lay  an  appeal  from  the  Irish  tribunals 
to  the  house  of  lords  in  Britain ;  and  this 
was  followed  by  an  act  of  the  British  par- 
liament ;  calculated  for  the  express  purpose 
of  securing  the  dependency  of  Ireland  upon 
the  crown  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  declaring 
first,  "  that  the  King's  majesty,  by  and  with 
"  the  consent  of  the  lords,  spiritual  and  tem- 
"  poral,  and  the  commons  of  Great  Britain 
"  in  parliament  assembled,  had,  hath,  and  of 

':  Between  Sherlock  and  Annesly. 
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"  right  ought  to  have  full  power  and  autho- 
"  rity  to  make  statutes,  of  sufficient  force, 
"  and  validity,  to  bind  the  people  and  king- 
"  dom  of  Ireland/' 

Secondly,  "  that  the  house  of  lords  of 
"  Ireland,  have  not,  nor  of  right  ought  to 
"  have,  any  jurisdiction  to  judge  of,  affirm 
"  or  reverse,  any  judgment,  sentence,  or 
"  decree,  given  or  made  in  any  court  within 
"  the  said  kingdom*." 

While  Britain  was  thus  eager  to  oppress 
her  sister  kingdom,  she  could  not  withhold 
from  this,  and  from  other  parts  of  her 
empire,  that  free  spirit,  which  the  example 
of  her  own  constitution,  and  the  general 
advancement  of  commerce  ana  manufac- 
tures contributed  to  inspire.  The  leading 
men  of  Ireland  saw,  with  indignation,  this 
narrow-minded  policy,  and  the  invidious 
marks  of  bondage  with  which  their  country 
was  •  landed.  They  complained  with  bitter- 
ness of  the  hard  regulations,  by  which  the 
Irish  nation,  while  they  profusely  shed  their 
blood  in  the  quarrels  of  Great  Britain,  were 

*  6  Geo.  I.  chap.  5, 
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not  only  excluded  from  the  commerce  of 
the  British  colonies,  but  even  denied  the 
privilege  of  trading  with  foreign  nations. 
They  remonstrated  with  warmth  against  the 
injustice,  by  which  they  had  been  deprived 
of  their  national  rights,  in  order  to  rob 
them  of  the  fruits  of  their  industry,  and 
by  which  poverty  was  entailed  upon  them 
as  an  appendage  of  that  slavery,  which  they 
were  made  to  inherit. 

In  one  particular  the  legislature  of  Ireland 
had  preserved  its  independence,  the  article 
of  taxation.  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
British  parliamentever  claimed  the  privilege 
of  imposing  taxes  upon  that  country  ;  and 
as  soon  as  the  Irish  began  to  enjoy  the 
advantages  of  peace,  we  find  their  parlia- 
ments discovering  a  jealousy  of  this  branch 
of  authority,  and  maintaining  it  with  proper 
spirit.  In  the  year  1690,  the  commons  of 
Ireland  rejected  a  money  bill,  because  it  had 
not  taken  its  rise  in  their  house.  In  1709,  a 
money  bill  was  returned  from  England  with 
alterations ;  upon  which  account  it  was  re- 
jected by  the  commons.     Another  instance 
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of  a  similar   exertion  occurs  in  the  year 
1768. 

The  exertions  of  the  Irish  nation,  in  fa- 
vour of  liberty  and  independence,  were  fre- 
quently counteracted  and  frustrated  by  the 
indirect  influence  of  the  crown ;  and  nothing 
contributed  more  to  this  abuse,  than  the 
duration  of  their  parliament. 

According  to  the  early  constitution  of 
those  assemblies,  both  in  England,  and  in 
Ireland,  they  might  be  dissolved  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  king  ;  but  independent  of  a 
dissolution  by  this  authority,  they  remained 
during  the  king's  life.  The  first  alteration, 
in  this  respect,  was  made  in  England,  in  the 
reign  of  King  William  III.  when,  from  the 
nation  having  become  jealous  of  the  crown- 
influence  over  parliaments,  their  duration 
was  limited  to  three  years  ;  a  period,  which, 
in  the  reign  of  George  I.  was  extended  to 
seven.  But  no  such  limitation  had  been 
introduced  in  Ireland,  and  parliaments, 
according  to  the  ancient  plan,  continued 
to  endure  for  the  king's  life.  In  the  year 
1768,  the  voice  of  the  nation,  demanding  a 
reform  in  this  particular,  became  irresistible; 
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and  a  bill  for  limiting  the  duration  of  par- 
liament to  eight  years,  passed  the  two  houses, 
and  obtained  the  royal  assent.  The  octennial 
parliaments  of  Ireland,  in  place  of  the 
septennial  parliaments  of  England  were 
preferred  at  the  suggestion  of  the  English 
ministry,  and  were  probably  recommended 
to  them  from  the  view  of  preventing  the 
inconvenience  to  government  of  attending 
at  the  same  time,  to  the  new  elections  of 
both  countries.  This  reform  was  the  fore- 
runner of  others,  yet  more  decisive,  in  the 
cause  of  liberty.  The  members  of  the  house 
of  commons  became  now,  in  some  measure, 
dependent  upon  their  constituents;  and  their 
determinations  were,  of  course,  more  affect- 
ed by  the  general  feelings  of  the  people. 

Britain  was  involved  in  great  difficulties, 
and  reduced  to  the  utmost  perplexity,  by 
the  war  with  her  North  American  colonies; 
in  the  prosecution  of  which  Ireland  had 
cheerfully  contributed  her  assistance.  To- 
wards the  end  of  that  unsuccessful  struggle, 
the  interposition  of  France  had  exposed  the 
British  empire,  at  home,  to  the  danger  of 
insult  and  invasion ;  and  afforded  to  the 
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Irish  a  plausible  pretence  for  undertaking 
the  defence  of  their  own  country.  Volun- 
teers, therefore,  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom  were  associated  and  embodied  for 
this  purpose ;  and  to  this  exertion,  appa- 
rently so  generous  and  public-spirited,  the 
countenance  and  approbation  of  govern- 
ment could  not  well  be  refused.  In  a  short 
time,  their  number  became  so  great,  they 
acquired  so  much  the  confidence  of  the 
people,  and  were  animated  by  such  resolu- 
tion, that  they  could  be  neither  suppressed 
nor  controuled.  Some  attempts  were  made 
by  government  to  obtain  an  authority  over 
them,  but  these  were  easily  discovered  and 
evaded.  Thus,  while  Britain  was  exhausted 
by  a  ruinous  war,  Ireland  had  procured  an 
armed  force,  which  nothing  could  resist, 
commanded  by  her  own  citizens,  and  firmly 
determined  to  procure  the  redress  of  her 
grievances.  The  consequences  were  such 
as  might  be  expected.  In  1778,  a  bill  had 
been  brought  into  the  British  parliament  for 
the  removal  of  all  those  restraints,  which 
had  been  imposed  upon  the  trade  of  Ireland, 
but  the  alarm  excited  in  the  trading,  and 
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manufacturing  towns  of  Britain  rendered 
the  measure  unsuccessful.  The  Irish,  how- 
ever, conscious  of  their  internal  strength, 
were  not  disheartened.  In  their  address  to 
the  throne,  they  declared,  "  it  is  not  by 
"  temporary  expedients,  but  by  a  free  trade 
"  only,  that  the  nation  is  to  be  saved  from 
"  impending  ruin/'  To  guard  against  a 
prorogation  before  they  should  obtain  re- 
dress, they  refused  to  grant  the  supply  for 
the  usual  term  for  two  years,  but  passed  a 
short  money  bill,  to  which  the  royal  assent 
was  obtained.  In  the  English  house  of 
commons,  the  minister,  pressed  by  the  diffi- 
culties attending  his  present  critical  situa- 
tion, proposed  to  repeal  the  restrictive 
statutes  complained  of,  and  to  grant  the 
Irish  a  free  trade  to  the  British  colonies,  as 
well  as  to  foreign  countries.  The  proposi- 
tions which  he  brought  into  parliament  for 
that  purpose  were  very  readily  adopted,  and 
obtained  the  sanction  of  the  legislature. 

The  joy  of  the  whole  people  of  Ireland, 
excited  by  this  decisive  and  important 
victory,  may  easily  be  conceived.     It  did 

vol.  iv.  r 
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not,  however,  prevent  them  from  following 
the  tide  of  their  success,  and  bearing  down 
every  remaining  obstacle  to  their  complete 
independence.  They  had  still  the  mortify- 
ing reflection  that  they  owed  this  relief  to 
the  favour  of  an  English  ministry  ;  that  it 
had  been  procured  by  the  necessity  of  the 
times  ;  and  that,  afterwards,  from  an  altera- 
tion of  circumstances,  it  might,  very  proba- 
bly, be  withdrawn.  To  secure  the  perma- 
nent enjoyment  of  present  advantages,  it 
was  necessary  they  should  depend  upon 
themselves.  The  volunteers,  conscious  of 
having  power  in  their  hands,  were  not  negli- 
gent in  using  it  to  the  best  advantage.  By 
choosing  delegates  from  different  quarters, 
as  a  sort  of  representatives  of  the  wThole 
body,  by  assembling  these  delegates  on  dif- 
ferent occasions  to  act  in  concert  with  one 
another,  by  publishing  resolutions  and  re- 
monstrances expressing  their  unalterable 
purpose  to  assert  their  liberties,  they  spread 
an  universal  panic  over  Great  Britain,  and 
a  belief  that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  oppose 
their  demands.     In  this  situation  a  change 
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of  the  British  ministry  took  place ;  and  the 
Marquis  of  Rockingham,  who  came  to  the 
head  of  administration,  found  himself  at 
liberty  to  comply  with  his  own  inclination, 
and  that  of  his  party,  by  removing  those  op- 
pressive regulations,  which  rendered  the  Irish 
government  subordinate  to  the  British. 
With  this  view  there  passed  an  act  of  the 
British  legislature,  containing  a  repeal  of 
Poyning's  law  ;  and  also  a  repeal  of  the 
statute,  by  which  the  parliament  of  Great 
Britain  is  declared  to  have  a  power  of  mak- 
ing laws  to  bind  the  Irish  nation,  and  of  re- 
viewing the  sentences  of  the  Irish  tribunals. 
At  a  subsequent  period,  during  the 
administration  of  Lord  Shelburn,  it  was 
suggested  that  the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious 
statutes  above-mentioned  was  insufficient, 
and  the  British  parliament  was  prevailed 
upon  to  renounce  the  principle  upon  which 
they  had  proceeded,  by  relinquishing,  on 
the  part  of  Great  Britain,  all  similar  claims 
for  the  future.  The  former  concession  was 
necessary  for  the  security  of  Ireland  ;  the 
latter  was  merely  the  effect  of  popular 
clamour,  which  produced  a  juvenile,  though, 
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perhaps,  a  pardonable  degree  of  triumph 
and  exultation. 

By  these  alterations  Ireland  became  an 
independent  kingdom,  connected  by  a  fe- 
deral union  with  Britain,  but  possessing 
within  itself  a  supreme  legislative  assembly, 
and  supreme  courts  for  the  distribution  of 
justice. 
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ESSAY  II. 

Political  Consequences  of  the  Revolution — 
Subsequent  Changes  in  the  State  of  the 
Nation — Influence  of  the  Crown. 

±  HE  alterations  made  in  the  state  of  the 
government  by  what  is  called  the  revolu- 
tion, in  1688,  and  by  the  other  public  regu- 
lations in  the  reign  of  William  III.  were 
judicious,  moderate,  and  prudent.  With  a 
perfect  adherence  to  the  spirit,  and  with  as 
little  deviation  as  possible  from  the  ancient 
forms  of  the  constitution,  they  were  well 
calculated  to  restrain  the  arbitrary  conduct 
of  the  sovereign,  and  appeared  to  establish 
a  limited  monarchy  upon  a  solid  and  per- 
manent basis. 

All  the  avenues  and  passes  through  which 
the  prerogative  had  formerly  invaded  the 
rights  of  the  people,  were  now  apparently 
guarded  and  secured.  The  king  could  nei- 
ther maintain  troops,  nor  obtain  the  neces- 
sary supplies,  without  the  annual  interposi- 
tion of  the  legislature,  and  therefore  was  laid 
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under  the  inevitable  necessity  of  calling  re- 
gular and  frequent~meetings  of  Parliament, 
The  former  disputes  upon  that  subject  were 
consequently  at  an  end.  Any  future  in- 
junction upon  the  sovereign,  to  perform  his 
duty  in  this  respect,  was  now  superseded. 
As  he  could  no  longer  procure  money,  or 
carry  on  the  business  of  government,  with- 
out parliamentary  aid,  it  was  to  be  expected 
that  no  future  complaints  of  his  neglecting 
to  convene  that  assembly  would  ever  be 
heard.  It  was  no  longer  prudent  for  him  to 
hazard  the  angry  dissolution  of  a  parliament 
for  refusing  to  comply  with  his  demands;  a 
measure  tending  to  engender  enmity  and  re- 
sentment in  that  class  of  men,  whose  good- 
will and  cordial  affection  were  become  indis- 
pensably requisite.  In  a  word,  the  executive 
power  was  rendered  completely  subordinate 
to  the  legislative  ;  which  is  agreeable  to  the 
natural  order  of  things  ;  and  without  which 
there  can  be  no  free  government. 

The  legislative  power  was,  by  the  ancient 
structure  of  the  constitution,  lodged  in  the 
assembly  composed  of  king,  lords,  and  com- 
mons; so  that  the  king,  to  whom  was  commit- 
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ted  the  province  of  executing  the  laws,  had 
also  a  great  share  in  making  them.  But  this 
regulation,  which  is  justly  considered  by 
political  writers,  as  inconsistent  with  the  per- 
fection of  a  free  government,  has  been,  in  a 
great  measure,  removed  by  custom.  As 
every  bill  must  pass  through  the  two  houses 
before  it  can  receive  the  royal  assent,  and  as 
the  king  cannot  legally  interfere  in  bills  de- 
pending before  either  house,  the  interposi- 
tion of  his  negative  would  be  apt  to  excite 
such  national  clamour  as  no  wise  prince 
would  choose  to  incur,  and  would  be  repug- 
nant to  the  principles  of  the  constitution,  by 
evincing  greater  confidence  in  the  advice  of 
other  persons  than  of  the  national  council*. 
For  a  long  time,  therefore,  the  exercise  of 
this  branch  of  power  in  the  crown  has  been 
entirely  disused,  and  the  legislative  has  been, 
of  course,  placed  in  different  hands  from  the 
executive. 

Comparing  the  two  houses  of  parliament 
with  each  other,  the  commons,  consisting  of 

*  See  the  debates  upon  this  subject  soon  after  the  re- 
volution.    Hatsell's  Proceedings  of  Parliament. 
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national  representatives,  sustain  the  popular 
part  of  the  legislature,  while  the  peers  sustain 
the  aristocratical.  From  circumstances, 
which  I  had  formerly  occasion  to  observe,  the 
commons  acquired  the  exclusive  power  of 
bringing  in  all  money  bills,  and  the  peers 
have  only  that  of  assenting,  or  interposing 
their  negative  to  the  grant.  This  part  of  the 
constitution,  which  arose  from  the  ancient 
forms  of  deliberation,  is  now  supported  by 
considerations  of  the  highest  expediency. 
The  commons  represent  all  the  property  of 
the  kingdom,  that  of  the  peerage  alone  ex- 
cepted ;  and  therefore  it  may  be  supposed, 
that  from  a  regard  to  their  own  interest,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  community  at  large,  they 
will  be  induced  to  prevent  the  imposition  of 
unreasonable  taxes.  The  crown,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  interested  to  augment  the 
public  revenue ;  and  the  peers,  who  are 
created  by  the  crown,  and  have  an  immedi- 
ate connexion  with  the  higher  offices  and 
places  in  its  disposal,  may  be  suspected  of 
adhering  invariably  to  its  interest.  The 
house  of  peers,  therefore,  in  matters  of  tax- 
ation, is  allowed  to  vote  in  favour  of  the 
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people,  but  not  in  favour  of  the  crown.  It 
cannot  grant  supplies,  but  may  interpose  a 
negative  upon  those  which  have  been  sug- 
gested by  the  commons. 

As  it  had  long  been  a  maxim  in  the  Eng- 
lish government,  "  that  the  king  can  do  no 
wrong/'  by  which  is  meant,  that  his  minis- 
ters are  alone  responsible  for  ordinary  acts 
of  mal-administration,  it  was  hence  inferred, 
that  these  ministers  must  be  allowed  exclu- 
sively to  direct  and  govern  thestate  machine; 
for  it  would  be  the  height  of  injustice  to  load 
them  with  the  crimes  of  another,  nor  could 
it  be  expected  that  any  man  of  spirit  would 
submit  to  be  a  minister  upon  such  terms. 
Were  it  even  possible  to  find  persons  willing 
to  answer  for  measures  which  they  were  not 
permitted  to  guide,   their  nominal  admini- 
stration would  not  serve  the  purpose   in- 
tended ;  as  the  responsibility  of  such  mean 
and  servile  officers  could  afford  no  security 
to  the  public,  that  the  abuses  of  the  execu- 
tive power  might  be  restrained  by  the  ter- 
rors of  such  vicarious  punishment. 

Thus,   by  the  principles  of  the  constitu- 
tion,  the  real  exercise  of  the  executive  or 
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ministerial  power  came  to  be  regularly, 
though  tacitly,  committed  to  a  set  of  minis- 
ters appointed  by  the  king  during  pleasure. 
Their  number,  though  not  accurately  fixed, 
was  in  some  measure  circumscribed  by  that 
of  the  chief  official  situations  in  the  gift  of 
the  crown  ;  and  the  individuals  belonging  to 
this  body  were  still  more  distinctly  pointed 
out,  and  recognised  by  the  public,  from 
their  composing  a  select,  or  cabinet  council, 
by  whose  concurrence  and  direction  the  ad- 
ministration was  visibly  conducted. 

These  ministers  being  nominated  or  dis- 
placed at  the  discretion  of  the  crown,  their 
continuance  in  office  was,  of  course,  brought 
under  the  controul  of  the  two  houses  of  par- 
liament, and  more  especially  under  that  of 
the  commons,  upon  whom,  by  their  power 
of  granting  or  withholding  supplies,  the 
movements  of  government  ultimately  de- 
pended. From  the  nature  of  the  constitution, 
tending  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  public 
to  the  conduct  of  its  managers,  and  from 
circumstances  attending  the  direction  of  all 
political  measures,  it  was  to  be  expected  that 
this  controul  of  the  legislature  over  the  ap- 
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pointment  of  the  principal  officers  of  state 
would  be  frequently  exercised.     From  the 
event  of  a  war,  not  corresponding  to  the 
sanguine  expectations  of  the  people;  from 
the  soliciting  and  enforcing  new  taxes,  which 
are  usually  paid  with  reluctance,  and  pro- 
ductive of  bad  humour ;  from  the  unfortu- 
nate issue  of  hazardous  transactions,  not  to 
mention  the  errors  and  blunders  which  are 
unavoidable  in  difficult  emergencies,  or  even 
the  corrupt  designs  that  may  be  discovered 
or  suspected,  every  junto  of  ministers  is  likely 
in  a  course  of  time,  to  become,  in  its  turn, 
unpopular,  and  even  to  excite  the  public 
indignation  and  resentment.  From  the  mul- 
titude of  expectants,  compared  with  those 
who  can  possibly  enjoy  places  under  govern- 
ment, the  number  of  persons   who  think 
themselves  not  rewarded  in  proportion  to 
their  merits,  is  apt,  at  the  same  time,  to  be 
continually  increasing,  and  to  supply  the 
party  in  opposition  with  new  reinforcements. 
Thus,  in  the  natural  progress  of  things,  it 
might  be  expected  that  the  growing  clamour 
and  discontent  against  every  ministry  which 
had  long  remained  in  power  would  be  such 
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as  to  clog  and  obstruct  their  measures,  to 
entangle  them  in  difficulties  more  and  more 
inextricable,  and  at  length  to  produce  a 
parliamentary  application  for  their  removal. 
By  the  operation  of  these  combined  cir- 
cumstances the  English  government  seemed, 
in  the  executive  branch,  to  possess  the  ad- 
vantages both  of  a  monarchy  and  republic, 
by   uniting  the   dignity  and  authority  of 
an  hereditary  monarch,  calculated  to  repress 
insurrection  and  disorder,  with  the  joint  de- 
liberation of  several  chief  executive  officers, 
and  a   frequent   rotation  of  their  offices, 
tending  to  guard  against  the  tyranny  of  a 
single  person. 

In  the  judicial  department,  it  was  the  ob- 
ject to  give  decisions,  partly  according  to 
the  rules  of  law  founded  upon  long  expe- 
rience and  observation,  partly  upon  the 
feelings  of  equity  and  the  principles  of  com- 
mon sense.  In  the  former  view  professional 
judges  were  appointed  by  the  crown :  in  the 
latter,  jurymen  were  selected  from  among 
the  people.  To  secure,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  independence  of  judges,  they  were,  for 
the  most  part,  appointed  for  life.    To  hin- 
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der  jurymen  from  acquiring  the  habits  of* 
professional  judges,  they  were  chosen  for 
each  particular  cause.  So  far  as  the  king 
had  retained  the  direction  of  public  prose- 
cutions for  crimes,  various  regulations  were 
made  to  prevent  the  abuses  of  this  power 
by  arbitrary  imprisonment,  or  other  acts  of 
oppression*. 

Such  were  the  outlines  of  that  constitution 
which,  through  many  accidental  changes, 
and  by  a  course  of  gradual  improvements 
upon  the  primitive  system  of  the  Euro- 
pean nations,  was  finally  established  in  the 
reign  of  William  III. ;  a  mixed  form  of 
government,  but  remarkable  for  its  beau- 
tiful simplicity,  and  in  which  the  powers 
committed  to  different  orders  of  men  were 
so  modelled  and  adjusted  as  to  become  sub- 
servient to  one  great  purpose,  the  preser- 
vation of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
people. 

*  The  most  remarkable  of  those  regulations,  what  is 
called  the  habeas  corpus,  by  which  any  person  imprisoned 
on  pretence  of  a  crime,  may  require  that  his  trial  should 
be  commenced  and  finished  within  a  certain  time,  origi- 
nated in  the  great  charters,  and  was  rendered  more 
specific  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  I.  and  Charles  II* 
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We  are  not,  however,  to  dream  of  per- 
fection in  any  human  workmanship.     Far 
less  are  we  to  imagine  that  a  government 
can  be  so  contrived,  as,  for  ages,  to  remain 
equally  suited  to  a  nation  whose  condition 
and  circumstances  are  perpetually  changing. 
As  the  husbandman  varies  his  mode  of  cul- 
ture  and   management,  according    to  the 
meliorations  of  the  soil,  and  to  the  alterations 
in  the  state  of  his  farm,  or  of  the  markets, 
the  legislature  must  accommodate  his  regu- 
lations to  the  progressive  changes  in  the  con- 
dition of   the  people  for  whom  they  are 
intended,  to  the  progress  in  manufactures 
and  commerce,  their  increase  in  opulence, 
and  their  advances  in  luxury  or  in  refine- 
ment. 

In  England  there  were  two  great  changes 
in  the  state  of  society,  the  remarkable  ap- 
pearance of  which  may  be  dated  from  the 
revolution,  though  their  commencement  was 
doubtless  earlier,  and  the  rapid  progress  of 
which  may  be  traced  through  the  whole  of 
the  following  century.  The  first  is  the 
growing  influence  of  the  crown,  arising  from 
the  patronage  which  it  has  acquired,  and  the 
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correspondent  habits  of  dependence  in  the 
people  which  have  thence  been  produced. 

After  the  government  had  been  settled  by 
the  regulations  which  took  place  at  the  re- 
volution, and  in  the  reign  of  William  III. 
parliament  no  longer  entertained  any  jea- 
lousy of  encroachments  from  the  preroga- 
tive, and  became  willing  to  grant  supplies 
with  a  liberality  of  which  there  was  formerly 
no  example.  The  extensive  enterprises  in 
which  the  crown  was  engaged,  and  in  which 
the  interest  of  the  nation  was  deeply  in- 
volved ;  the  settlement  of  Britain,  the  re- 
duction of  Ireland,  the  prosecution  of  the 
war  with  France,  were  productive  of  great 
expense,  which  the  public  could  not  view  in 
any  other  light  than  as  the  price  of  their  li- 
berties, and  therefore  could  not  decently,  or 
with  any  colour  of  justice,  refuse  to  defray. 
In  a  subsequent  period,  new  situations, 
though  less  uigent,  afforded  a  plausible  pre- 
tence for  new  demands ;  which,  from  va- 
rious reasons,  whether  of  a  public  or  private 
nature,  were  frequently  complied  with.  Eng- 
land becoming  gradually  more  opulent  and 
powerful,  was  led,  from  vanity  or  ambition, 
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to  take  a  greater  share  in  the  disputes  of  her 
neighbours,  and  to  assume  a  higher  rank  in 
the  scale  of  nations.     Her  civil  and  military 
establishments  became  gradually  more  ex- 
tensive ;  the  management  and  protection  of 
her   increasing  wealth  required    a  greater 
variety  of  regulations ;  and  the  number  of 
her  officers  and  magistrates,  in  all  the  de- 
partments of  administration,  was,  of  course, 
augmented.     An  augmentation  of  the  pub- 
lic revenue,  to  supply  the  growing  wants  of 
the  state,  was  thus  rendered  indispensable. 
In  a  course  of  time  these  public  burdens 
became  familiar  and  habitual,  both  to  parlia- 
ment and  to  the  nation,  and  the  imposition 
of  new  taxes,  which,  in  the  beginning,  had 
often  excited  alarm  and  clamour,  was  at 
length  reduced  to  an  ordinary  transaction, 
requiring  little  examination  or  attention,  and 
of  which  the  refusal  would  betray  uncommon 
suspicion  and  discontent.     It  happened  in 
this  as  it  usually  happens  in  cases  of  private 
liberality.     A  donation  which  has  been  fre- 
quently and  regularly  bestowed  comes,  after 
a  length  of  time,  to  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of 
debt ;  and  to  withhold  it  is  looked  upon  as  a 
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species  of  injury/  When  parliament  had 
been  accustomed  to  confide  in  the  reports  of 
ministry,  and*  without  much  inquiry,  to 
acquiesce  in  their  demands,  its  future  con- 
fidence and  acquiescence  were  expected; 
and  the  money  came  to  be  sometimes  granted 
even  in  cases  where  the  measures  of  adminis- 
tration, which  had  occasioned  the  expense, 
were  condemned  and  severely  censured. 

But  notwithstanding  the  readiness  of  par- 
liament to  stretch  every  nerve  in  supplying 
the  demands  of  the  executive  government, 
the  necessities  of  administration  surpassed, 
occasionally,  what  the  circumstances  of  the 
nation  were  thought  able  to  afford.  Having 
incurred  an  expense  beyond  what  the  taxes 
which  could  be  levied  within  the  year  were 
sufficient  to  repay,  ministry  endeavoured  to 
relieve  themselves  b}r  such  an  expedient  as, 
in  a  similar  case,  has  commonly  been  sug- 
gested to  individuals.  They  anticipated  the 
national  income,  by  borrowing  the  money 
required,  and  assigning  a  particular  branch 
of  revenue  for  the  security  of  the  creditor. 
The  funds  appropriated  to  this  purpose  were 

VOL.  IV.  g 
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not,  at  first,  intended  to  remain  under  per- 
petual mortgage ;  being  sufficient,  not  only 
to  discharge  the  yearly  interest  of  the  debt, 
but  even  to  clear  the  incumbrance  in  a  few 
years.  Successive  experiments,  however, 
encouraged  ministers  to  venture  upon  still 
more  expensive  undertakings ;  the  quantity 
of  money  in  circulation,  a  consequence  of 
the  flourishing  state  of  commerce,  enabled 
them  easily  to  find  the  sums  that  were 
wanted ;  and  by  giving  to  the  creditor  a 
high  rate  of  interest,  transferable  at  plea- 
sure, with  other  pecuniary  emoluments,  they 
had  no  difficulty  in  persuading  him  entirely 
to  sink  his  capital.  In  this  manner  they  in- 
troduced, what  is  called,  a  debt  in  perpetuity , 
the  amount  of  which,  for  obvious  reasons, 
has  been  continually  and  rapidly  increasing. 
By  this  expedient,  a  minister,  whose  interest 
may  lead  him  to  spend  the  whole  public 
income  in  time  of  peace,  is  enabled  to  draw 
upon  futurity  for  the  additional  expense  of 
maintaining  a  war ;  and  as  in  countries  ad- 
vancing rapidly  in  luxury,  dissipation,  and 
extravagance,  every  succeeding  war  is  likely 
to  be  more  expensive  than  the  former,  his 
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draughts  can  hardly  fail  to  advance  in  the 
same  proportion. 

The  public  revenue  has  thus  come  to  be 
divided  into  two  great  branches;  that  which 
is  intended  to  defray  the  annual  expense  of 
government,  and  that  which  is  levied  to 
discharge  the  annual  interest  of  the  national 
debt.  The  former  is  plainly  the  source  of 
influence  in  the  crown,  in  proportion  to  the 
patronage  resulting  from  the  disposal  of 
the  money.  All  who  enjoy,  or  who  expect 
offices,  or  places  of  emolument,  in  the  gift 
of  the  crown,  and  even  in  some  degree  their 
kindred  and  connexions,  may  be  expected 
to  court,  and  to  support  that  interest  upon 
which  they  depend  ;  to  acquire  suitable 
habits,  opinions,  and  prejudices,  and  in 
such  disputes  or  differences  as  occur  between 
prerogative  and  privilege,  to  arrange  them- 
selves under  the  ministerial  standard. 

In  the  same  class  with  the  patronage  de- 
rived from  this  ordinary  revenue,  we  may 
consider  that  which  arises  from  various  other 
offices,  or  places  of  honour  and  profit,  in 
the  gift,  or  under  the  controul  and  direc- 
tion of  administration,  though  supported 

g  2 
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by  different  funds;  such  as  those  proceeding 
from  the  government  of  Ireland,  or  of  the 
British  colonies ;  the  higher  dignities  in  the 
church ;  the  lucrative  places  in  the  service 
of  the  East  India  company,  and  many  esta- 
blishments for  education  and  for  charitable 
purposes.  The  extent  of  this  patronage 
cannot  easily  be  calculated  ;  though  it  is  ap- 
parently immense,  and  has  been  advancing 
in  a  highly  accelerated  ratio,  from  the  re- 
volution to  the  present  time. 

The  other  great  branch  of  the  public 
revenue,  what  is  levied  to  pay  the  interest 
of  the  national  debt,  ought  to  be  examined 
in  connexion  with  the  money  borrowed,  by 
which  that  debt  was  contracted. 

The  money  borrowed  for  the  support 
of  a  war  is  the  source  of  influence  to  the 
crown  in  two  different  ways.  First,  by  its 
immediate  expenditure,  which  occasions  an 
immense  patronage,  from  the  sudden  in- 
crease of  the  army  and  navy,  the  employ- 
ment of  numerous  contractors  and  other 
civil  officers,  the  appendages  of  war,  and 
the  various  transactions  which  that  active 
and  violent  state  of  the  country  may  pro- 
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duce.  Secondly,  from  the  advantages  ac- 
cruing to  those  rich  individuals,  who  lend 
the  money  to  government,  and  who,  by 
availing  themselves  of  the  pressing  demands 
of  the  public,  are  enabled  to  reap  more 
profit  from  the  loan,  than  could  be  drawn 
from  any  other  branch  of  trade. 

In  this  situation  the  gain  of  the  money- 
lenders, and  of  all  who  are  employed  in 
the  service  of  the  state,  is  evidently  so  much 
the  greater,  as  the  money  is  commonly 
spent,  and  the  transactions  of  government 
are  made,  upon  the  spur  of  the  occasion, 
amid  the  hurry  and  agitation  of  strong 
passions,  without  leisure  to  deliberate,  and 
without  opportunities  of  practising  the  or- 
dinary rules  of  prudence  and  economy.  In 
such  cases,  there  is  unavoidably  a  negligent 
waste,  a  precipitate  rashness,  in  the  public 
expenditure,  from  which  those  vermin,  who 
feed  upon  the  necessities  of  their  country, 
enjoy  a  plentiful  repast. 

Thus  a  war,  though  generally  hurtful  to 
the  community  at  large,  proves  often  highly 
beneficial  to  a  portion  of  its  members ;  to 
the  landed  gentlemen,  who,  by  serving  in 
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the  army  and  navy,  obtain  a  provision  for 
themselves  and  their  families ;  and  those  of 
the  mercantile  interest,  who,  by  the  exten- 
sive loans  to  government,  and  by  lucrative 
employments,  obtain  the  means  of  accu- 
mulating princely  fortunes.  From  these 
private  considerations  it  happens,  that  so 
much  blood  and  treasure  is  frequently  con- 
sumed in  wars,  undertaken  from  trivial 
causes,  and  continued  without  any  rational 
prospect  of  public  advantage. 

To  be  sensible  of  the  extent  of  this  evil, 
we  need  only  consider,  that,  of  the  period 
which  has  elapsed  from  the  revolution  to  the 
present  time,  between  a  third  and  one-half  < 
has  been  employed  in  wars,  prosecuted  in 
this  expensive  and  improvident  manner,  and 
producing  an  incessant  and  regularly  acce- 
lerated accumulation  of  public  debt,  which 
now  amounts  to  more  than  five  hundred 
millions*.  It  cannot  escape  observation, 
that  the  uncommon  influence  acquired  by 
the  crown,  while  the  nation  is  in  a  state  of 
warfare,   will   not  be  immediately   extin- 

*  See  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons,  5th  Jan. 
had  1st  Feb.  1801. 
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guished  upon  the  conclusion  of  a  peace, 
but,  from  the  usual  effects  of  habit,  by 
remembrance  of  the  past,  and  by  anticipa- 
tion of  future  emoluments,  may  in  some 
measure  be  retained  and  propagated  from 
one  military  harvest  to  another. 

With  respect  to  the  permanent  funds 
created  for  paying  the  interest  of  the  na- 
tional debt,  these  give  rise  to  a  separate 
influence  of  the  crown ;  first,  by  inducing 
the  holders  of  stock  to  promote  the  popu- 
larity of  ministers,  and  to  support  their 
measures,  in  order  to  raise  the  value  of  those 
funds ;  secondly,  by  the  number  of  public 
officers,  in  the  nomination  of  the  king,  who 
are  employed  in  collecting  or  managing  this 
branch  of  the  revenue. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  ordinary  public  re- 
venue directly  at  the  disposal  of  the  crown, 
or  indirectly  contributing  to  its  influence, 
which,  immediately  before  the  revolution, 
amounted  to  about  two  millions  yearly,  has, 
by  the  gradual  expansion  of  the  two  great 
branches  already  mentioned,  risen  to  the 
prodigious  annual  sum  of  above  thirty  mil- 
lions ;     and    this    without    including    the 
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value  of  those  numerous  offices  and  places, 
in  the  gift  of  the  crown,  which  are  sup- 
ported by  other  funds  than  the  national 
taxes. 

That  the  secret  influence  of  the  crown 
has  been  continually  increasing  from  this 
change  of  circumstances  will  hardly  be 
doubted.  But  has  it  increased  in  propor- 
tion to  the  rise  of  the  public  revenue,  and 
to  the  increase  in  the  value  of  all  the  offices 
and  emoluments  at  the  disposal  of  admi- 
nistration? This  appears  to  merit  a  parti- 
cular examination. 

To  have  a  full  view  of  this  question,  it 
is  proper  to  observe,  that  the  augmentation 
of  the  public  revenue,  since  the  accession 
of  William  III.  has  proceeded  from  three 
different  causes. 

I.  It  has  proceeded,  in  part,  from  the 
increasing  wealth  of  the  nation.  The  de- 
fence of  property  is  one  of  the  great  pur- 
poses of  government ;  and,  according  as 
more  wealth  has  been  accumulated  by  any 
people,  its  protection  and  security  will  cost 
more  trouble;  and,  by  giving  rise  to  a 
more  intricate  system  of  regulations,  will 
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require  the  employment  of  a  greater  number 
of  persons  in  the  service  of  administration. 
The  increase  of  riches  in  a  country  has,  at 
the  same  time,  a  tendency  to  raise  the  price 
of  commodities,  as  well  as,  from  fashion,  to 
introduce  more  expensive  modes  of  living; 
and  this  makes  it  necessary  that  the  different 
servants  of  government,  to  preserve  the 
same  rank  as  formerly,  should  obtain  a  suit- 
able advancement  of  emoluments.  An  in- 
crease of  taxes,  in  some  shape  or  other,  is 
thus  rendered  indispensable. 

So  far  as  an  augmentation  of  the  revenue 
has  arisen  from  the  greater  difficulty  in  the 
protection  of  property,  producing  a  more 
intricate  system  of  management,  it  must 
undoubtedly  have  increased  the  influence 
of  the  crown ;  but  so  far  as  this  augmen- 
tation has  proceeded  from  a  rise  in  the 
expense  of  living,  there  seems  no  ground 
for  ascribing  to  it  any  such  tendency.  Sup- 
posing the  expense  of  living  to  be  trebled 
or  quadrupled  since  the  revolution,  and  that 
upon  this  account  the  public  revenue  has 
been  increased  in  the  same  proportion  ;  this 
increase   will   neither    enable  ministers  to 
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hire  more  servants,  nor  to  reward  them 
better;  nor  if  it  were  employed  even  in  the 
direct  operation  of  bribery,  would  it  pro- 
duce a  greater  effect. 

2.  The  augmentation  of  the  public  re- 
venue has  likewise  been  partly  derived  from 
an  enlargement  of  the  empire,  and  from 
a  multiplication  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
greater  the  number  of  people  included  in 
one  system  of  government,  the  management 
of  their  public  concerns  will  be  rendered 
the  more  complex,  and  of  consequence  more 
expensive.  That  this  circumstance  has  con- 
tributed greatly  to  extend  the  influence  of 
the  sovereign  is  unquestionable. 

The  larger  and  more  populous  any  em- 
pire becomes,  that  is,  the  greater  the  number 
of  individuals  paying  taxes,  the  influence 
of  the  king,  who  has  the  disposal  of  the 
revenue,  will,  other  circumstances  being 
equal,  become  so  much  the  greater ;  be- 
cause that  revenue  acquires  a  greater  su- 
periority over  the  wealth  of  any  one  of 
his  subjects,  and  overbalances  more  deci- 
sively that  of  any  junto  of  the  people,  who 
could  possibly  associate  for  opposing  and 
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controuling  his  authority.  Suppose,  for 
example,  a  nation  composed  of  no  more 
than  100,000  men,  paying  taxes  at  the  rate 
of  forty  shillings  each  person.  The  revenue, 
which  would  thence  arise,  of  200,000/.  a 
year,  would  probably  not  render  the  sove- 
reign much  richer  than  a  few  of  his  most 
opulent  subjects,  and  consequently,  after 
deducting  the  sum  requisite  for  maintaining 
his  family,  would  be  totally  inadequate  to 
the  support  of  his  rank. 

If  the  state  were  so  enlarged  that  the 
people,  paying  taxes  at  the  same  rate, 
amounted  to  a  million,  it  is  evident,  that  by 
the  revenue  of  two  millions  yearly,  which 
would  thus  be  levied,  the  king  would  be 
exalted  in  a  much  greater  proportion,  and 
would  have  little  reason  to  fear  that  his  in- 
fluence might  be  counterbalanced  by  any 
casual  accumulation  of  property  in  the  hands 
of  his  refractory  subjects.  By  supposing  a 
state  to  comprehend  twenty  or  thirty  mil- 
lions, we  may  conceive  that  the  revenue, 
according  to  the  same  rate  of  taxation, 
would  bear  down  all  opposition,  and  become 
perfectly  irresistible. 
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Lastly,  the  increase  of  the  public  reve- 
nue, during  the  period  under  consideration, 
may,  perhaps  chiefly,  be  imputed  to  the 
negligence  and  mismanagement  incident  to 
all  extensive  undertakings.  Whoever  con- 
siders the  waste  and  bad  economy  ^which 
commonly  take  place  in  managing  the  pri- 
vate estate  of  a  rich  individual ;  the  idle- 
ness and  embezzlement  of  servants;  the 
inattention,  the  fraudulent  and  collusive 
practices  of  stewards  and  overseers,  may 
easily  conceive  the  still  greater  abuses  that 
are  likely  to  occur  in  managing  the  con- 
cerns of  a  great  empire.  As  a  strict  over- 
sight is  impossible,  all  the  servants  in  the 
various  departments  of  government  are  left 
in  some  measure  to  their  own  discretion, 
and  are  at  liberty  to  practise  innumerable 
expedients  for  promoting  their  own  interest. 
They  will  endeavour,  therefore,  we  may 
suppose,  to  improve  their  situation  in  two 
different  ways:  first,  by  laying  hold  of 
every  pretence,  and  employing  every  me- 
thod to  increase  their  perquisites  and  emo- 
luments: secondly,  by  doing  as  little  as 
they  possibly  can,  without  incurring  either 
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punishment  or  censure ;  so  that,  in  order  to 
supply  their  deficiencies,  a  variety  of  as- 
sistants and  inspectors  must  be  appointed. 
The  expense  of  administration  is  thus  un- 
necessarily augmented,  both  by  a  needless 
multiplication  of  the  officers  in  the  service 
of  government,  and  by  bestowing  upon 
them  a  greater  income  than  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duty  gives  them  any  right  to 
demand.  To  what  a  monstrous  height  has 
this  abuse,  which  has  continued  for  more 
than  a  century,  been  at  length  carried! 
How  many  officers,  in  church  and  state, 
obtain  immense  fortunes  from  the  public 
for  doing  no  work,  or  next  to  none !  How 
many  are  often  employed  to  perform  the 
duty  which  might  easily  be  performed  by 
a  single  person  !  The  tendency  of  this  to 
increase  the  patronage,  and  consequently 
the  influence  of  the  crown,  is  too  obvious 
to  require  illustration. 

It  should  seem,  therefore,  that  the  aug- 
mentation of  the  public  revenue,  so  far  as 
it  has  proceeded  from  any  other  circum- 
stance than  an  augmentation  in  the  gene- 
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ral  expense  of  living,  has  been  attended 
with  a  proportional  increase  in  the  pa- 
tronage and  influence  of  the  crown,  and 
has  contributed  to  strengthen  the  mo- 
narchical part  of  tfye  constitution. 

We  may  further  remark,  that  the  influ- 
ence, arising  from  the  causes  already  speci- 
fied, is  apt  to  be  the  greater,  as  it  operates 
upon  the  manners  and  habits  of  a  mercan- 
tile people :  a  people  engrossed  by  lucra- 
tive trades,  and  professions,  whose  great 
object  is  gain,  and  whose  ruling  principle 
is  avarice :  a  people  whose  distinguishing 
feature,  as  a  great  author  observes,  is  jus- 
tice ;  equally  opposed  to  dishonesty  on  the 
one  hand,  and  to  generosity  on  the  other ; 
not  that  nice  and  delicate  justice,  the  off- 
spring of  refined  humanity,  but  that  coarse, 
though  useful  virtue,  the  guardian  of  con^ 
tracts  and  promises,  whose  guide  is  the 
square  and  the  compass,  and  whose  pro- 
tector is  the  gallows.  By  a  people  of  this 
description,  no  opportunity  of  earning  a 
penny  is  to  be  lost ;  and  whatever  holds  out 
a  view  of  interest,  without  violating  any 
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municipal  law,  or  incurring  any  hazard,  is 
to  be  warmly  embraced.  Qucerenda  pecunia 
primum. 

From  the  time  of  the  revolution,  accord- 
ingly, we  may  trace,  in  some  measure,  a 
new  order  of  things ;  a  new  principle  of 
authority,  which  is  worthy  the  attention  of 
all  who  speculate  upon  political  subjects. 
Before  that  period,  the  friends  of  liberty 
dreaded  only  the  direct  encroachments  of 
the  prerogative:  they  have  since  learnt  to 
entertain  stronger  apprehensions  of  the  se- 
cret motives  of  interest  which  the  crown 
may  hold  up  to  individuals,  and  by  which  it 
may  seduce  them  from  the  duty  which  they 
owe  to  the  public.  To  what  a  height,  in 
fact,  has  this  influence  been  raised  in  all  the 
departments  of  government,  and  how  ex- 
tensively has  it  pervaded  all  ranks  and 
descriptions  of  the  inhabitants :  in  the 
army,  in  the  church,  at  the  bar,  in  the  re- 
public of  letters,  in  finance,  in  mercantile 
and  manufacturing  corporations :  not  to 
mention  pensioners  and  placemen ;  together 
with  the  various  officers  connected  with  the 
distribution  of  justice,  and  the  execution  of 
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the  laws,  the  corps  diplomatique,  and  the 
members  of  the  king's  confidential  council. 
With  what  a  powerful  charm  does  it  operate 
in  regulating  opinions,  in  healing  grievances, 
in  stifling  clamours,  in  quieting  the  noisy 
patriot,  in  extinguishing  the  most  furious 
opposition!  It  is  the  great  opiate  which 
inspires  political  courage,  and  lulls  re- 
flection ;  which  animates  the  statesman  to 
despise  the  resentment  of  the  people ;  which 
drowns  the  memory  of  his  former  professions, 
and  deadens,  perhaps,  the  shame  and  re- 
morse of  pulling  down  the  edifice  which  he 
had  formerly  reared. 

Nor  is  the  influence,  founded  on  the  nu- 
merous offices  in  the  gift  of  the  crown, 
confined  to  those  who  are  in  possession  and 
in  expectation  of  such  offices,  or  even  to 
their  numerous  relations  and  friends.  In 
every  country,  a  great  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple immersed  in  pursuits  of  gain,  devoted 
to  pleasure,  unaccustomed  to  political  spe- 
culation, or  destitute  of  that  firmness  of 
character,  which  enables  a  man  to  assert  the 
truth  through  good  report,  and  through  bad, 
are  apt  to  take  their  opinions,  in  a  great 
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measure  from  those  around  them.  Such 
people  are  always  to  be  found  in  the  party 
prevailing  for  the  time,  whether  the  current 
may  run  in  the  channel  of  prerogative  or 
of  freedom  ;  like  those  who  are  indifferent 
in  religion,  they  are  always  supposed  to  hold 
the  ruling  faith,  and  counted  as  members  of 
the  established  church.  It  is  therefore  of 
infinite  consequence  to  have  a  number  of 
partisans  scattered  through  the  nation,  at  all 
times  zealous  to  support  the  administration, 
and  ready  to  extol  their  measures.  In  this 
way,  placemen,  pensioners  and  expectants 
are  of  the  most  essential  service  to  their 
employers.  Like  people  stationed  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  a  theatre  to  support  a  new 
play,  they  set  up  such  an  enthusiastic  and 
noisy  applause,  as  by  giving  an  appearance 
of  general  approbation,  drowns  all  oppo- 
sition, confounds  the  timid,  and  secures  the 
concurrence  of  that  immense  class  of  persons 
who  either  want  leisure  or  talents  to  judge 
for  themselves.  In  this  manner  it  frequently 
happens  that  good  and  bad  administra- 
tions have  nearly  an  equal  appearance  of 
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popularity,  and  that  ruinous  measures  seem 
to  be  sanctioned  by  the  opinion  of  the 
nation. 

The  progressive  advancement  of  influence 
in  the  crown,  has  gradually  been  productive 
of  changes  in  the  methods  of  conducting  the 
business  of  the  legislature.  It  was  early  an 
essential  maxim  in  the  English  government, 
as  I  formerly  observed,  that  every  proposal 
for  a  new  statute  should  originate  in  either 
house  of  parliament;  and  that  it  could  not 
come  under  the  consideration  of  the  king, 
until  it  had  passed  through  the  two  houses. 
The  crown,  therefore,  had  merely  a  negative 
upon  the  resolutions  of  parliament,  a  power 
of  preventing  the  state  vessel  from  wandering 
into  a  new  tract,  not  that  of  putting  it  in 
motion,  or  of  directing  its  course.  From  the 
circumstances  which  have  been  mentioned, 
this  order  of  proceeding  is,  in  a  good  measure, 
inverted.  Though  the  king  had  no  right  to 
interfere  in  the  deliberations  of  parliament; 
yet  his  ministers,  asmembers  of  either  house, 
might  suggest  any  bill  to  its  consideration ; 
and,  from  the  secret  influence  of  the  crown, 
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the  bills  introduced  in  this  manner  were 
likely  to  obtain  a  favourable  hearing,  and 
to  be  most  successful.  At  present  almost 
all  bills  of  importance  are  thus  indirectly 
brought  into  parliament  by  the  crown,  and 
in  all  ordinary  cases,  are  supported  and 
passed  by  a  great  majority.  Thus  while 
the  king  no  longer  exercises  his  original 
prerogative  of  withholding  the  royal  as- 
sent from  the  determinations  of  parliament, 
he  has  in  reality  acquired  the  more  import- 
ant power  of  proposing  the  laws,  an  the  pri- 
vilege of  debate  which  remains  in  the  two 
houses,  is  reduced  to  a  mere  passive  power 
of  controul ;  that  is,  to  be  little  more  than  a 
negative ;  a  negative  too,  which,  in  the  or- 
dinary state  of  political  controversy,  can 
rarely  be  exercised. 

Has  there  occurred  nothing  on  the  other 
side  to  counterbalance  the  effect  of  this 
growing  patronage,  and  its  correspondent 
influence?  Have  the  progressive  changes 
in  the  state  of  society,  since  the  time  of  the 
revolution-settlement,  contributed  uniformly 
to  support  the  authority  of  the  monarch, 

h  2 
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and  can  we  discover  no  circumstances  of  an 
opposite    nature    tending    to  preserve  the 
former  equilibrium,  by  supporting  the  popu- 
lar part  of  our  constitution  ?  The  rapid  im- 
provements of  arts  and  manufactures,  and  the 
correspondent  extension  of  commerce,  which 
followed  the  clear  and  accurate  limitation  of 
the  prerogative,  produced  a  degree  of  wealth 
and  affluence,  which  diffused  a  feeling  of  in- 
dependence and  a  high  spirit   of  liberty, 
through  the  great  body  of  the  people ;  while 
the  advancement  of  science  and  literature 
dissipated    the  narrow  political  prejudices 
which  had  prevailed,  and  introduced  such 
principles  as  were  more  favourable  to  the 
equal  rights  of  mankind.     This  is  the  other 
great  change  in  the  state  of  society,  to  which 
I  alluded  in  the  beginning  of  this  chapter, 
and  of  which  I  shall  now  proceed  to  give  an 
account. 

In  a  review  of  the  different  reigns,  from 
that  of  William  III.  to  the  present  time,  I 
shall  afterwards  endeavour  to  trace  the 
struggles  between  those  two  opposite  prin- 
ciples of  regal  influence  and  popular  inde- 
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pendence,  and  to  point  out  the  chief  inci- 
dents of- a  constitutional  history,  lying  in  a 
good  measure  beneath  that  common  surface 
of  events  which  occupies  the  details  of  the 
vulgar  historian. 
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ESSAY  III. 

The  Advancement  of  Manufactures ,  Co??i- 
merce,  and  the  Arts,  since  the  Reign  of  William 
III. ;  and  the  Tendency  of  this  Advancement  to 

_  diffuse  a  Spirit  of  Liberty  and  Independence. 

J-  HE  natural  advantages  of  England,  in 
the  cultivation  of  wool,  having  pro- 
moted her  woollen  manufacture,  it  was  to 
be  expected  that  her  industry,  and  her 
capital,  derived  from  that  source,  would 
be  communicated  to  other  branches  of 
labour,  in  which  they  might  be  employed 
with  similar  success.  Her  maritime  situa- 
tion by  extending  the  benefit  of  water- 
carriage  over  a  great  part  of  the  island,  and 
by  rendering  many  of  the  kihabiiants 
acquainted  with  navigation,  was  calculated 
to  produce  a  similar  extension  of  com- 
merce, ami  to  open  a  foreign  market  for 
such  of  her  commodities  as  exceeded  her 
internal  consumption.  The  full  establish- 
ment of  a  regular  and  free  constitution  was 

alone  wanting  to  improve  these  favourable 
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circumstances,  by  exciting  that  energy  and 
vigour  which  political  liberty,  and  the  se- 
cure possession  and  enjoyment  of  property 
are  wtmt  to  inspire.  This  was  obtained  by 
the  memorable  Revolution  in  1688,  which 
completed,  and  reduced  into  practice,  a 
government  of  a  more  popular  nature,  and 
better  fitted  to  secure  the  natural  rights  of 
mankind,  than  had  ever  taken  place  in  a 
great  nation.  From  this  happy  period, 
therefore,  commerce  and  manufactures  as- 
sumed a  new  aspect,  and,  continuing  to 
advance  with  rapidity,  produced  innumer- 
able changes  in  the  state  of  society,  and  in 
the  character  and  manners  of  the  people. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  observe,  that 
these  improvements  have  been  attended  with 
correspondent  advances  in  agriculture,  and 
in  the  arts  connected  with  it.  Commerce 
and  manufactures,  by  increasing  wealth  and 
population,  must  enhance  the  demand  for 
provisions  ;  and  consequently,  by  augment- 
ing the  profits  of  the  farmer,  cannot  fail  to 
stimulate  his  industry  and  activity.  It  will 
be  found,  accordingly,  from  the  general 
history  of  the  world,  that,  in  all  countries 
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where  there  is  no  trade,  the  cultivation  of 
the  ground,  if  at  all  known,  is  performed  in 
a  rude  and  slovenly  manner ;  and  that  a 
considerable  progress  of  mercantile  im- 
provements has  generally  preceded  an  equal 
degree  of  skill  and  dexterity  in  the  several 
branches  of  husbandry.  The  cultivation  of 
the  ground,  as  Dr.  Smith  justly  observes, 
can  never,  in  any  country,  approach  to 
perfection,  until  the  price  of  butcher-meat 
has,  from  the  diffusion  of  wealth,  risen  to 
such  a  pitch  as  will  induce  the  farmer  to 
employ  his  best  grounds,  at  least  occasion- 
ally, in  the  pasturing  of  cattle ;  by  which 
he  may  obtain  a  constant  supply  of  manure, 
sufficient  to  repair  that  part  of  his  land  which 
has  been  exhausted  by  tillage.  As  England 
has  been  long  in  that  situation,  her  best 
land  is  frequently  retained  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  feeding  cattle,  or  in  what  is 
called  meadow ;  while  in  Scotland,  whose 
mercantile  and  agricultural  improvements 
have  been  much  later,  there  is  no  such 
general  practice ;  and  the  appellation  of 
meadow,    is  only    given    to    those  marshy 
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grounds,  which,  for  want  of  draining,  are 
unfit  for  the  plough. 

The  same  circumstances,  which  thus  pro- 
moted the  internal  trade  of  England,  were 
no  less  favourable  to  her  commercial  inter- 
course  with    other   nations.     The  encou- 
ragement of  her  foreign   trade  became  a 
great  object  as   far    back  as  the  reign  of 
James  I.  and  of  Elizabeth ;  when  trading- 
companies  were  erected  by  public  autho- 
rity, and  colonies,  under  the  protection  of 
government,  were  formed  in  distant  parts 
of  the  globe.     Those  great  companies  were, 
at  the  same  time,   invested  with  exclusive 
privileges,  calculated  to  secure  them  in  the 
monopoly  of  the  several  branches  of  trade 
for  which  they  had  been  incorporated.     In 
the  infancy  of  commerce,  such  regulations 
were,  perhaps  requisite  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  new  and  hazardous  undertakings; 
and  their   apparent    equity,   inasmuch    as 
they   bestowed  upon   the  adventurers  the 
fruit  of  their  own  spirited  activity,   could 
hardly  be  disputed.     But  in  a  subsequent 
period,  when  the  progress  of  commercial 
improvements  had  produced  large  capitals, 
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and  a  numerous  body  of  merchants,  ready 
to  engage  in, every  enterprise  which  pro- 
mised   an    adequate,    though    perhaps,    a 
distant  return  of  profit,  it  began  to  be  per- 
ceived that  these  monopolies  were  in  every 
view,  inconvenient  and  pernicious.     They 
contributed  to  check  any  competition  among 
the  workmen  engaged  in  producing  those 
commodities,  which  were  the  subject  of  the 
monopoly  trade ;  and,  consequently,  tended 
to   diminish    the    quantity,  as   well   as    to 
degrade  the  quality,  of  those  commodities. 
They  also  prevented  all  competition  in  the 
sale  of  such  commodities,  and  enabled  the 
monopolists,   by  starving  the    market,    to 
advance  their  price  in  proportion.     Thus 
the  community  at  large  became  a  sufferer  in 
two  respects ;  first,  by  procuring  goods  of 
an  inferior  quality  to  what  might  otherwise 
have  been  expected;  secondly,  by   being 
obliged  to  purchase  them  above  their  na- 
tural rate.     Since  the  revolution,  therefore, 
these    exclusive    trading    companies    have 
been  gradually  abolished ;  and  their  trade 
laid  open  to  the  whole  nation.     The  mono- 
poly of  the  East  India  company  has  alone 
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been  excepted,  and  continues  to  be  enforced 
with  the  utmost  rigour.  Some  authors 
have  endeavoured,  from  the  distance  of  the 
country,  and  from  the  extent  and  other 
peculiarities  of  the  Indian  trade,  to  justify 
this  exception;  but,  after  all,  there  is  little 
room  to  doubt,  that  it  has  proceeded  from 
political,  more  than  from  commercial  con- 
siderations, and  that  the  strength,  not  the 
weakness  of  this  company,  is  the  real 
ground  of  the  support  which  it  has  of  late 
received  from  government. 

The  system  of  imposing  restrictions  upon 
commerce  has  not  been  directed  solely  to  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  particular  trading 
companies.  Politicians  have  conceived  that 
individuals,  in  psosecuting  schemes  of  pri- 
vate interest,  were  it  not  for  the  watchful  in- 
spection and  controul  of  government,  might 
be  tempted  to  employ  their  labour,  and 
their  capitals,  upon  such  branches  of  trade 
as  are  less  beneficial  to  the  public  than 
others  ;  and  that  they  ought  to  be  restrained 
and  diverted  from  so  doing  by  numerous 
regulations ;  by  taxes,  prohibitions,  and 
bounties.     In  particular,  the  view  of  pre- 
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serving  a  favourable  balance  of  our  trade 
with  foreign  nations,  ought  to  drive  us  out  of 
every  market  in  which  our  imports  exceed 
our  exports.     Our  trade  with  every  foreign 
country  was  regarded  as  profitable,  if  we 
sent  to  it  more  goods  than  we  received,  and, 
consequently,  obtained  a  surplus  in  money. 
If  the  contrary,  it  was  considered  as  unpro- 
fitable and   hurtful.      The  maxim    which 
runs  through  the   older   writers   on  trade, 
appears  now  to  be  almost  universally  ex- 
ploded.    When  we  give  to  our  neighbours 
money  for  useful  and  marketable  commo- 
dities, we  obtain  a  real  value,  and  an  ade- 
quate mercantile  profit,  no  less  than  when 
Ave  give  commodities  for  their  money.     To 
carry  ( n  the  trade  of  our  country  with  ad- 
vantage, and  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  in- 
habitants, it  may  often  be  requisite  that  we 
should    purchase    the  goods  of  particular 
nations,  who  have  not  an  equal  demand  for 
our  manufactures  ;  but  this  will  be  compen- 
sated by  our  trade    with  others,  who  are 
in  opposite  circumstances,  and  who  give  to 
us  a  surplus  in  money.     If  our  consumption 
be  not  greater  than  our  productions ;    that 
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is,  if  we  are  an  industrious  people ;  the 
balance  of  our  trade  with  all  the  world, 
taken  complexly,  whatever  may  be  the  case 
with  particular  nations,  can  never  be 
against  us:  and,  if  we  have  commodities 
for  which  there  is  a  general  demand,  we 
can  seldom  remain  long  without  an  oppor- 
tunity of  turning  them  into  money. 

The  quantity  of  the  current  species  upon 
the  face  of  the  globe  is  naturally,  and  with- 
out any  artificial  direction,  adjusted  to  the 
extent  of  the  circulation  in  each  particular 
country  ;  for  its  occasional  scarcity,  in  any 
one  quarter,  would  raise  its  value  in  that 
place,  and  make  it  constantly  flow  thither 
until  the  equilibrium  should  be  restored. 

Upon  the  whole,  there  is  good  reason  to 
conclude,  that  the  mercantile  people  are 
the  best  judges  of  their  own  interest,  and 
that,  by  pursuing  those  lines  of  trade  which 
they  find  most  beneficial  to  themselves,  they 
are  likely  to  produce,  in  most  cases,  the 
greatest  benefit  to  the  public.  The  admi- 
nistrators of  government  can  seldom,  from 
their  own  knowledge,  be  sufficiently  qua- 
lified to  judge  in  matters  of  this  kind  :  and 
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they  are  likely  to  be  directed  by  persons 
who  have  an  interest  to  mislead  them. 
They  have,  therefore,  frequently  contri- 
buted more  to  hurt,  than  to  improve  the 
commercial  machine,  by  their  tampering ; 
and  their  interpositions,  besides  loading  the 
public  with  immediate  expense,  from  the 
bounties  bestowed  upon  the  favourite 
branches  of  trade,  have  diverted  the  mer- 
cantile capitals  of  the  nation  into  channels, 
very  different  from  their  natural  course,  in 
which  they  have  been  productive  of  less 
profit,  than  they  would  otherwise  have 
yielded. 

For  inculcating  this  truth,  and  placing  it 
in  a  great  variety  of  lights,  the  world  is 
much  indebted  to  the  philosophers  of  a 
neighbouring  country;  and  still  more  to 
the  ingenious  and  profound  author  of  "  The 
"Causes  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations;"  by 
whom  the  subject  is  explained  and  illustrated 
in  a  manner  that  affords  the  fullest  convic- 
tion. The  universal  approbation  which 
this  new  doctrine  has  met  with  in  the  higher 
classes  of  mercantile  people,  in  opposition 
to  a  rooted  prejudice,  connected  with  the 
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private  interests  of  a  numerous  body  of 
men,  is,  of  itself,  a  decisive  proof  of  the 
high  advances  of  commercial  improvement, 
and  of  the  enlarged  views  of  political  eco- 
nomy, by  which  the  present  age  has  become 
so  eminently  distinguished. 

The  great  extension  of  those  means, 
which  have  been  devised  to  promote  and 
facilitate  the  circulation  of  commodities, 
affords  another  satisfactory  illustration  of 
the  great  extent,  and  the  rapid  increase,  of 
our  commercial  dealings. 

The  introduction  of  money  was  a  neces- 
sary contrivance  for  producing  an  exchange 
between  persons  who  had  no  reciprocal 
demand  for  the  goods  of  each  other.  By 
this  expedient,  any  person,  provided  with 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  current  species, 
was  in  a  condition  to  purchase  from  every 
one  who  had  goods  to  dispose  of.  But 
when,  in  the  progress  of  commerce,  mer- 
chants came  to  be  engaged  in  a  multiplicity 
of  transactions,  the  quantity  of  money  which 
they  were  obliged,  at  all  times,  to  keep  in 
their  possession,  for  satisfying  their  occa- 
sional   demands,    became    proportionably 
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large;  and  the  retaining  so  much  dead  stock, 
which  yielded  no  profit,  was  an  inconve- 
nience, from  which,  we  may  easily  suppose, 
they  endeavoured,  by  every  possible  means, 
to  relieve  themselves.  If  they  had  the 
reputation  of  wealth,  they  might  sometimes 
persuade  a  creditor  to  accept  of  their  per- 
sonal obligation  in  place  of  immediate  pay- 
ment ;  and  their  promissory  note,  properly 
authenticated,  might  even  be  regarded  as 
nearly  equivalent  to  ready  money,  and 
might  therefore  pass  from  hand  to  hand  in 
the  purchase  of  goods.  From  an  extension 
of  this  practice  proceeded  the  establishment 
of  banks,  or  mercantile  companies,  possessed 
of  sufficient  wealth  to  ensure  their  good 
credit,  who  made  it  a  regular  business,  upon 
receiving  an  equivalent,  to  issue  promissory 
notes  payable  on  demand ;  and  even,  upon 
a  suitable  premium,  to  advance  money  upon 
the  personal  obligation  of  others.  These 
institutions  were  introduced  into  the  mer- 
cantile countries  of  Europe  from  the  inter- 
position of  public  authority,  by  which  the 
members  of  each  banking  company  were 
incorporated,   and   exempted   from    being 
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liable  to  their  creditors  beyond  the  extent 
of  a  certain  specified  capital.  Upon  this 
footing,  the  Bank  of  England  was  erected, 
soon  after  the  accession  of  William  III. ; 
and  at  a  subsequent  period,  two  smaller 
companies,  of  a  similar  nature,  were  esta- 
blished in  the  northern  part  of  the  island. 
But  the  ad  vantages  derived  from  this  branch 
of  trade,  have  since  produced  innumerable 
private  adventurers  over  the  country,  who 
without  any  aid  from  government,  and  con- 
sequently becoming  liable  to  the  amount  of 
their  whole  fortunes,  have  engaged  in  the 
banking  business,  and  appear  to  have 
pushed  all  its  branches  to  their  utmost 
extent.  By  the  assistance  of  these  banks, 
whether  public  or  private,  the  nation  has 
obtained  a  variety  of  resources  for  procuring 
money  upon  a  sudden  demand,  and  for 
turning  it  to  an  immediate  account  as  soon 
as  the  demand  is  over  ;  so  that  the  quantity 
of  current  specie,  which  must  ever  lie  unem- 
ployed in  the  hands  of  an  individual,  has 
been  rendered  more  and  more  insignificant. 
The  same  effect  has  flowed  indirectly 
from  the  establishment  of  the  funds  belong  - 

VOL.    IV.  j 
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ing  to  some  great  mercantile  corporations, 
and  of  those  created  by  the  public  for  paying 
the  interest  of  the  national  debt ;  the  nature 
of  which  I  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to 
consider.  As  every  one  is  permitted  to  buy 
or  sell,  at  his  con  veniency,  greater  or  smaller 
shares  in  those  funds,  he  has  thus  the  com- 
mand of  money  for  any  lucrative  under- 
taking, and  may  replace  it  with  profit 
whenever  it  ceases  to  be  better  employed. 

In  these  progressive  improvements  of  our 
commercial  policy,  without  entering  far- 
ther into  particulars,  we  cannot  fail  to  re- 
cognize the  appearances  of  a  nation  which 
has  long  enjoyed  all  the  advantages  of  high 
prosperity  in  trade  and  manufactures  ;  and 
it  remains  to  inquire,  how  far  the  uninter- 
rupted possession,  and  daily  increase  of  these 
blessings,  have  contributed  to  inspire  the 
people  with  higher  notions  of  liberty,  and 
more  ardent  zeal  in  defence  of  their  privi- 
leges. 

The  spirit  of  liberty  appears,  in  commer- 
cial countries,  to  depend  chiefly  upon  two 
circumstances :  first,  the  condition  of  the 
people  relative  to  the  distribution  of  pro- 
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perty,  and  the  means  of  subsistence :  se- 
condly, the  facility  with  which  the  several 
members  of  society  are  enabled  to  associate 
and  to  act  in  concert  with  one  another. 

1.  With  respect  to  the  former  circum- 
stance, the  whole  property  of  such  a  coun- 
try, and  the  subsistence  of  all  the  inhabi- 
tants, may,  according  to  the  phraseology  of 
late  writers  upon  political  economy,  be 
derived  from  three  different  sources ;  from 
the  rent  of  land  or  water ;  from  the  profits 
of  stock  or  capital ;  and  from  the  wages  of 
labour :  and,  in  conformity  to  this  arrange- 
ment, the  inhabitants  may  be  divided  into 
landlords,  capitalists,  and  labourers. 

Of  labourers,  who  form  the  lowest  class, 
the  situation  and  way  of  life  must,  in  every 
country,  render  them  in  some  degree  de- 
pendent upon  the  person  who  gives  them 
employment.  Having  little  or  no  property, 
and  earning  a  bare  subsistence  by  their  daily 
labour,  they  are  placed  in  a  state  of  infe- 
riority which  commonly  disposes  them  to 
feel  some  respect  for  their  master;  they  have 
an  interest  to  avoid  any  difference  with 
him ;  and  in  the  execution  of  their  work, 

i  3 
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being  constantly  required  to  follow  his  direc- 
tions, they  are  apt,  in  some  degree,  to  ac- 
quire habits  of  submission  to  his  will. 

The  relative  condition  of  the  labouring 
people,  however,  must  vary  considerably 
according  to  the  differences  which  occur  in 
the  general  state  of  society.  In  rude  coun- 
tries, even  where  domestic  slavery  is  ex- 
cluded, the  chief  labourers  are  either  menial 
servants,  or  such  as  cultivate  the  ground ; 
and,  as  they  generally  continue  for  life  in 
the  service  of  the  same  person,  his  influence 
over  them  is  naturally  very  great.  But,  in 
commercial  countries,  the  bond  of  union 
between  the  workmen  and  their  employer 
is  gradually  loosened.  There,  the  most 
numerous  class  of  labourers  are  those  em- 
ployed in  subserviency  to  trade  or  manufac- 
tures; and  they  are  so  indiscriminately 
engaged  in  the  service  of  different  persons, 
that  they  feel  but  little  the  loss  of  a  parti- 
cular master,  with  whom  they  have  formed 
but  a  slight  connexion.  When  a  country, 
at  the  same  time,  is  rapidly  advancing  in 
trade,  the  demand  for  labourers  is  propor- 
tionably  great ;  their  wages  are  continually 
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rising;  instead  of  soliciting  employment, 
they  are  courted  to  accept  of  it ;  and  they 
enjoy  a  degree  of  affluence  and  of  import- 
ance, which  is  frequently  productive  of  in- 
solence and  licentiousness. 

That  the  labouring  people  in  Britain 
have,  for  some  time,  been  raised  to  this 
enviable  situation,  is  evident  from  a  variety 
of  circumstances ;  from  the  high  price  of 
labour,  and  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
workmen ;  for  the  absurd  attempts  of  the 
legislature  to  regulate  their  wages,  and  to 
prevent  them  from  deserting  particular  em- 
ployments ;  from  the  zeal  displayed  by  the 
lower  orders  in  the  vindication  of  their 
political,  as  well  as  of  their  private  rights ; 
and,  above  all,  from  the  jealousy  and  alarm 
with  which  this  disposition  has,  of  late,  so 
universally  impressed  their  superiors. 

When  a  labourer  has  acquired  so  much 
property  as  will  enable  him,  without  wages, 
to  subsist  until  he  has  manufactured  a  parti- 
cular commodity,  he  may  then  gain,  upon 
the  sale  of  it,  a  profit  over  and  above  the 
ordinary  value  of  his  labour.  In  propor- 
tion to  the  enlargement  of  his  capital,  his 
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productions,  by  the  employment  of  subor- 
dinate hands  will  be  multiplied,  and  his 
profits,  of  course,  extended.  Thus,  accord- 
ing as  the  business  of  producing  and  dis- 
posing of  commodities  becomes  more  ex- 
tensive and  complicated,  it  is  graauady  sub- 
divided into  various  departments,  and  gives 
rise  to  the  several  classes,  of  manufacturers, 
tradesmen,  and  merchants. 

To  discover  the  different  sources  of  mer- 
cantile profit,  we  may  distinguish  two  sorts 
of  stock,  or  capita],  belonging  to  a  manu- 
facturer or  merchant ;  the  circulating,  and 
the  permanent  stock ;  the  former  compre- 
hending the  goods  which  he  brings  to  mar- 
ket ;  the  latter,  the  houses,  the  machinery, 
and  the  various  accommodations  which  he 
requires  for  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  his 
goods. 

To  a  manufacturer,  the  circulating  stock 
affords  a  profit,  by  enabling  him  to  unite 
many  different  branches  of  labour  upon  the 
same  commodity, and,  consequently,  to  save 
that  expense  of  carriage,  which  would  be 
incurred  if  those  branches  were  separately 
performed    in    different   places,    and   the 
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amount  afterwards  collected.  If,  for  exam- 
ple, the  several  operations  requisite  in  the 
woollen  manufacture  were  to  be  performed 
separately,  by  workmen  at  a  distance  from 
each  other,  there  would  be  an  expense  of 
carriage  necessary  to  unite  the  effect  of  their 
several  productions,  which  is  totally  avoided 
by  collecting  the  different  hands  in  the  same 
neighbourhood,  and  accumulating  their 
labour  upon  the  same  commodity.  The 
manufacturer,  therefore,  draws  a  return  for 
his  capital,  inasmuch  as  it  has  been  the 
means  of  shortening  the  labour,  and  conse- 
quently of  diminishing  the  expense  of  his 
manufacture. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  observe,  that  by  the 
saving  of  carriage  there  is  also  a  saving  of 
time,  which  is  no  less  valuable;  and  the 
manufacturer  obtains  an  additional  profit, 
according  as,  with  the  same  labour,  he  can 
sooner  bring  his  goods  to  market. 

As  by  collecting  many  hands  in  the  same 
manufacture,  the  undertaker  saves  an  actual 
expense,  he  also  obtains  a  direct  advantage 
by  having  it  in  his  power  to  divide  minutely, 
the  several  branches  of  labour  among  differ- 
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ent  workmen,  so  that  each  acquires  more 
skill  and  dexterity  in  the  single  branch  al- 
lotted to  him,  and  is  prevented  from  idling 
and  losing  time,  as  commonly  happens  in 
passing  from  one  branch  to  another.  The 
prodigious  effect  of  this  division  of  labour, 
by  increasing  the  quantity  of  work  done  in 
a  given  time,  as  well  as  by  improving  its 
quality,  becomes  also,  like  every  other 
circumstance  tending  to  facilitate  labour,  a 
separate  source  of  profit  to  the  manufac^ 
turer*. 

To  the  merchant,  or  tradesman,  the 
circulating   stock  is  the   source   of  profit 

*  A  part  of  the  profit  of  a  manufacturer  may  also  be 
drawn  from  the  workman,  who,  however,  will  have  a 
full  equivalent  for  what  he  thus  resigns.  By  working 
to  a  master  he  is  sure  of  constant  employment,  is  saved 
the  trouble  of  seeking  out  those  who  may  have  occasion 
for  his  labour,  and  avoids  the  anxiety  arising  from  the 
danger  of  being  thrown  occasionally  idle.  In  return  for 
these  advantage*,  he  willingly  relinquishes  to  his  master 
some  part  of  what  he  can  earn  while  employed.  Ac- 
cordingly in  Scotland,  where  it  is  still  very  common  for 
good  housewives  to  manufacture  linens  for  the  use  of 
their  families,  the  weavers  whom  they  employ,  usually 
demand  wages  somewhat  higher  than  the  ordinary  rates 
paid  by  the  manufacturers. 
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upon  similar  principles.  It  enables  him  to 
save  the  purchasers  from  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  bespeaking  the  goods  before  they 
stand  in  need  of  them,  and  of  providing 
themselves  at  once  with  more  than  they 
immediately  want;  while  the  quantity  which 
he  has  collected,  and  the  number  of  his 
customers,  ensure  to  him  the  disposal  of 
the  whole  within  a  reasonable  time.  The 
larger  the  stock  of  the  merchant,  provided 
it  does  not  exceed  the  general  demand,  the 
saving  which  he  thus  procures  to  his 
customers,  without  loss  to  himself,  will  be 
the  more  complete  and  certain. 

With  respect  to  permanent  mercantile 
stock,  consisting  of  the  machinery,  the 
houses,  and  the  various  accommodations 
employed  by  manufacturers  or  traders,  in 
the  course  of  their  business,  it  is  intended 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  assisting  and  pro- 
moting the  operations  upon  circulating 
stock;  and  having  therefore,  still  further  a 
tendenc}'  to  shorten  and  facilitate  labour,  it 
must,  upon  that  account,  be  also  productive 
of  a  suitable  profit. 
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It  should  seem,  therefore,  an  evident 
conclusion  from  these  observations,  that  the 
benefit  resulting  from  every  species  of  trade 
or  manufacture,  is  ultimately  derived  from 
labour;  and  that  the  profit  arising  from  every 
branch  of  mercantile  stock,  whether  per- 
manent or  circulating,  is  derived  from  its 
enabling  the  merchant,  or  manufacturer,  to 
produce  the  same  effect  with  less  labour,  and 
consequently  with  less  expense  than  would 
otherwise  have  been  required. 

It  merits  attention,  however,  that  the 
whole  revenue  drawn  by  a  merchant  or 
manufacturer,  though  in  a  loose  way  com- 
monly called  his  profit,  does  not  with 
propriety  come  under  this  description. 
Besides  the  value  of  his  capital,  from  its 
effect  in  shortening,  facilitating,  and  super- 
seding labour,  he  draws  an  adequate  com- 
pensation for  his  own  efforts  in  putting  that 
capital  in  motion,  for  his  attention  and  skill 
in  conducting  the  several  parts  of  the  busi- 
ness,and  for  theinconveniencehemay  sustain 
in  waiting  a  distant,  and  in  some  degree,  an 
uncertain  return.      The  former  is  properly 
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the  rent  of  capital :  the  latter  may  be  called 
the  wages  of  mercantile  exertion.     These 
two   branches   of  revenue   are   frequently 
separated,  inasmuch  as  the  merchant,  or 
manufacturer,  borrows  a  part  of  the  capital 
with  which  he  trades,   and  pays  for  it  a 
regular  interest,  or  as  the  acting  partners  of 
the  commercial  company  draw  salaries  for 
their  personal  attendance. 

Those  who  obtain  a  revenue  from  capital, 
therefore,  are  either  monied  men  who  live 
upon  the  interest  of  their  money,  or  mer- 
cantile adventurers,    who  draw,   either   a 
profit  from  their  own  capital,  or  a  sort  of 
wages  from   trading   with  the   capital   of 
others.      Both    of  these  orders  are   much 
more  independent  in  their  circumstances 
than  the  common  labourer :  but  the  former 
according  to  the  extent  of  his  revenue,  is 
more  independent   than   the   latter.     The 
mercantile  adventurer  draws   his  revenue 
from  a  multiplicity  of  customers,  with  whom 
he  is  commonly  upon  equal  terms  of  affluence, 
and  to  each  of  whom  he  is  but  little  obliged  ; 
but  the  monied  man  lives  entirely  upon  his 
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property,  and  is  obliged  to  nobody  for  any 
part  of  his  maintenance. 

When  we  consider  the  changes  in  this 
respect,  which  have  taken  place  in  Britain 
since  the  period  of  the  revolution ;  in  what 
proportion  both  of  these  orders  of  capitalists 
have  been  multiplied;  when  we  observe 
the  number  of  common  labourers  who  are 
daily  converted  into  artificers,  frequently 
vendingtheir  own  productions;  what  crowds 
of  people  are  continually  rising  from  the 
lower  ranks,  and  disposed  of  in  the  various 
branches  of  trade;  how  many  have  acquired, 
and  how  many  more  are  in  the  high  road  of 
acquiring  opulent  fortunes;  how  universally 
mutual  emulation,  and  mutual  intercourse, 
have  diffused  habits  of  industry,  have  ba- 
nished idleness,  which  is  the  parent  of 
indigence,  and  have  put  it  into  the  power  of 
almost  every  individual,  by  the  exertion  of 
his  own  talents,  to  earn  a  comfortable  sub- 
sistence; when,  I  say,  we  attend  to  the 
extent  of  these  improvements,  which  affect 
the  whole  mercantile  part  of  the  inhabitants, 
we  cannot  entertain  a  doubt  of  their  powerful 
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efficacy  to  propogate  corresponding  senti- 
ments, of  personal  independence,  and  to 
instil  higher  notions  of  general  liberty. 

The  observations  which  have  been  made, 
with  respect  to  the  trader  and  capitalist,  are, 
in  a  great  measure,  applicable  to  the  culti- 
vator and  proprietor  of  land.  The  farmer, 
who  by  his  labour  and  skill,  and  by  the 
employment  of  Stock,  draws  a  revenue 
from  the  cultivation  of  land,  is  in  circum- 
stances similar  to  those  of  the  manufacturer. 
From  his  cattle,  from  his  tools  and  instru- 
ments of  husbandry,  and  from  the  money 
expended  in  the  management  of  his  farm, 
he  derives  a  profit  suitable  to  their  effect, 
in  shortening  and  facilitating  his  labour; 
and  the  ground  itself  may  be  regarded  as  a 
part  of  his  permanent  stock,  contributing, 
like  a  loom,  or  other  piece  of  machinery, 
to  the  result  of  his  operations.  But  as  the 
ground  has  greater  stability,  as  it  appears  of 
much  greater  importance  than  all  the  remain- 
ing stock  of  the  farmer,  and  as  in  many 
cases  it  belongs  to  a  different  person,  the 
profit  arising  from  it,  which  is  regularly 
payable  to  the  landlord,  has  been  commonly 
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distinguished  under  the  name  of  rent,  while 
that  which  arises  from  the  other  part  of 
agricultural  stock,  is  viewed  in  the  same 
light  with  mercantile  profit.  There  is, 
however,  no  essential  difference  between 
those  two  branches  of  revenue ;  they  both 
depend  upon  the  same  principles,  and  bear 
a  regular  proportion  to  the  value  of  the 
respective  funds  from  which  they  are 
drawn. 

There  is,  indeed,  one  particular  in  which 
they  require  to  be  distinguished ;  I  mean, 
with  respect  to  the  degree  of  independence 
which,  in  different  situations,  they  bestow 
upon  the  possessor.  In  poor  countries, 
where  agriculture  is  in  a  low  state,  the  great 
value  of  land,  compared  with  the  other 
parts  of  agricultural  stock,  renders  the 
employment  of  the  latter  in  a  great  measure 
subordinate  to  that  of  the  former;  and 
reduces  the  people  who  cultivate  the  ground 
to  be  a  sort  of  servants  or  dependents  of 
the  proprietor.  But  the  improvement  of 
husbandry  gives  more  dignity  to  this  useful 
profession,  and  raises  the  condition  of  those 
who  exercise  it.     As  the  operations  of  the 
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farmer  become  extensive,  his  capital  must 
be  enlarged ;  and  as  he  lays  out  greater  ex- 
pense in  improvement,  he  must  obtain  a 
longer  lease  to  afford  him  the  prospect  of  a 
return  from  the  lands.  He  is  thus  totally 
emancipated  from  his  former  dependence  ; 
becomes  more  enterprising  in  proportion  to 
his  opulence ;  and  upon  the  expiration  of 
his  lease,  he  finds  that  it  is  not  more  his 
object  to  obtain  a  good  farm,  than  it  is  the 
interest  of  every  landlord  to  obtain  a  good 
tenant.  This  has,  for  some  time,  been  the 
general  condition  of  the  farmers  in  England; 
and  to  this  independent  state  they  are 
quickly  advancing  in  the  more  improvable 
parts  of  Scotland. 

Such  are  the  changes  which,  in  the  course 
of  the  present  century,  have  taken  place, 
and  are  still  rapidly  advancing  in  Britain, 
with  relation  to  the  different  branches  of 
revenue,  arising  from  the  wages  of  labour, 
and  from  the  employment  of  stock,  either 
in  trade,  or  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
earth ;  and  with  relation  to  the  condition 
of  the  respective  orders  of  men  by  whom 
those    branches  of  revenue   are  enjoyed. 
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The  tendency  of  improvement  in  all  the 
arts  of  life,  and  in  every  trade  or  profession, 
has  been  uniformly  the  same;  to  enable 
mankind  more  easily  to  gain  a  livelihood 
by  the  exercise  of  their  talents,  without 
being  subject  to  the  caprice,  or  caring  for 
the  displeasure  of  others ;  that  is,  to  render 
the  lower  classes  of  the  people  less  depen- 
dent upon  their  superiors. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  imagined,  that 
this  independent  situation  of  mankind,  with 
respect  to  the  means  of  subsistence,  will 
always  prevent  such  inequalities  of  fortune, 
as  may  create  in  some  of  the  members  of  so- 
ciety an  influence  over  others.  The  un- 
equal distribution  of  property,  is  a  neces- 
sary consequence  of  the  different  degrees 
of  application  or  abilities,  co-operating 
with  numberless  accidents,  which  retard  or 
promote  the  pecuniary  pursuits  of  indivi- 
duals ;  and  the  poor  will  often  find  their 
account  in  courting  the  favour  of  the  rich. 
Any  attempt,  upon  the  part  of  the  public, 
to  limit  the  free  accumulation  of  wealth, 
would  be  fatal  to  that  industry  or  exertion 
which  is  the  foundation  of  national   pros- 
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perity.  Sound  policy  requires  that  every 
man  should  feel  a  continual  spur  to  his 
activity  from  the  prospect  of  enjoying  at 
pleasure,  and  disposing  of  the  fruits  of  his 
labour.  But  the  circumstances  of  a  country, 
highly  advanced  in  commerce  and  manu- 
factures, are  such  as,  naturally,  and  without 
any  interposition  of  government,  haveaten- 
dency  to  moderate  those  great  differences  of 
fortune,  which,  in  a  rude  age,  are  usually 
the  source  of  tyranny  and  oppression. 
Where  a  multitude  of  people  are  engaged 
in  lucrative  trades  and  professions,  it  must 
commonly  happen  that  numbers  of  compe- 
titors, placed  in  similar  circumstances,  will 
meet  with  nearly  equal  success ;  and  that 
their  several  acquisitions  will  counterbalance 
each  other,  so  as  to  prevent,  in  any  one 
quarter,  the  growth  of  an  influence  that 
might  be  dangerous  to  the  community. 
The  same  spirit,  being  universally,  and  in 
some  measure  equally  diffused,  and  being 
subject  to  no  obstruction,  either  from  the 
state  of  society,  or  from  the  injudicious 
regulations  of  the  public,  is  likely  to  form 
such  a  gradation  of  opulence,  as  leaving  no 
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chasm  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the 
scale,  will  occasion  a  continual  approxima- 
tion of  the  different  ranks,  and  will  fre- 
quently enable  the  inferior  orders  to  press 
upon  the  superior.  "  The  toe  of  the  peasant 
"  comes  so  near  the  heel  of  the  courtier, 
"  that  it  galls  his  kibe/' 

The  effect  of  superiority  in  wealth,  as  I 
had  occasion  to  shew  in  a  former  part  of 
this  discourse,  is  further  diminished  in  com- 
mercial countries,  by  the  frequent  alienation 
of  estates.  As  persons  of  low  rank  are 
incited  by  their  situation  to  better  their 
circumstances,  and  commonly  acquire  such 
habits  of  industry  and  frugality,  as  enable 
them  to  accumulate;  those  who  are  born  to 
great  fortunes,  are  apt,  on  the  other  nand, 
to  become  idle  and  dissipated,  and  living  in 
all  the  expense  which  opulence  renders 
fashionable,  are  frequently  tempted  to 
squander  their  estates.  Hence,  opulent 
families  are  quickly  reduced  to  indigence; 
and  their  place  is  supplied  by  professional 
people  from  the  lower  orders  ;  who,  by  the 
purchase  of  land,  endeavour  to  procure 
that  distinction  which  was  the  end  of  their 
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labours.  The  descendants  of  these  upstarts, 
in  a  generation  or  two,  usually  go  the  same 
round  of  luxury  and  extravagance,  and 
finally  experience  the  same  reverse  of  for- 
tune. Property  is  thus  commonly  subjected 
to  a  constant  rotation,  which  prevents  it 
from  conferring  upon  the  owner  the  habitual 
respect  and  consideration,  derived  from  a 
long  continued  intercourse  between  the 
poor  and  the  rich. 

To  preserve  old  families  from  this  de- 
struction became  a  great  object  in  Britain, 
and  in  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  as 
soon  as  commerce  began  to  threaten  the 
dissolution  of  estates.  Entails  were  invented 
to  arrest  and  secure  the  estate  ;  titles  of  no- 
bility, to  preserve  the  personal  dignity  of  the 
possessor.  But  these  contrivances  were  of 
little  avail.  When  such  restrictions  became 
inconsistent  with  the  manners  of  the  age, 
they  could  no  longer  be  enforced.  In  Eng- 
land the  fetters  of  an  entail  were,  by  the  in- 
genuity of  lawyers,  gradually  lightened,  and 
at  length  easily  struck  off;  though  in  Scot- 
land, a  country  in  which  aristocratic  govern- 
ment was  more  firmly  rooted,  they  still  re- 
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main  in  full  force.  The  rank  of  nobility 
being  connected  with  political  distinction, 
has  hitherto  maintained  its  ground,  and  con- 
tinues to  be  the  object  of  ambition  ;  but 
when  separated  from  the  estate  which  gave 
it  support,  so  far  from  being  of  service  to 
the  owner,  it  operates  as  an  exclusion  from 
almost  all  the  paths  of  industry,  and  seems 
to  confer  a  mock-dignity  upon  real  and 
hopeless  indigence  and  servility. 

The  opulence  of  Britain,  in  the  present 
century,  it  is  evident,  has  greatly  surpassed 
that  of  the  preceding  ages,  in  facilitating 
to  the  poor  the  means  of  accumulation,  in 
multiplying  to  the  rich  those  artificial  wants 
which  produce  a  rapid  circulation  of  estates, 
and  consequently,  in  subverting  that  per- 
manent state  of  property  which  is  the 
foundation  of  all  hereditary  influence. 

2.  As  the  advancement  of  commerce  and 
manufactures  in  Britain  has  produced  a 
state  of  property  highly  favourableto  liberty, 
so  it  has  contributed  to  collect  and  arrange 
the  inhabitants  in  a  manner  which  enables 
them,  with  great  facility,  to  combine  in 
asserting  their  privileges. 
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When  government  has  been  so  far  esta- 
blished as  to  maintain  the  general  tranquil- 
lity, and  to  introduce  peaceable  manners ; 
and  when  a  set  of  magistrates,  and  rulers,  are 
invested  with  an  authority,  confirmed  by  an- 
cient usage,  and  supported,  perhaps,  by  an 
armed  force,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the 
people,  single  and  unconnected,  will  be  able 
to  resist  the  oppression  of  their  governors  ; 
and  their  power  of  combining  for  this  pur- 
pose, must  depend  very  much  upon  their 
peculiar  circumstances.  In  small  states, 
consisting  merely  of  a  capital  city,  with  a 
narrow  adjacent  country,  like  those  of 
ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  the  inhabitants 
were  necessarily  led  to  an  intimate  union 
and  correspondence ;  which  appears  to  have 
been  the  chief  cause  of  their  being  able,  at 
an  early  period,  to  expel  their  petty  princes, 
and  establish  a  popular  government.  But 
in  large  kingdoms,  the  people  being  dis- 
persed over  a  wide  country,  have  seldom 
been  capable  of  such  vigorous  -exertions. 
Living  in  petty  villages,  at  a  distance  from 
one  another,  and  having  very  imperfect 
means   of  communication,  they  are  often. 
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but  little  affected  by  the  hardships  which 
many  of  their  countrymen  may  sustain  from 
the  tyranny  of  government;  and  a  rebellion 
may  be  quelled  in  one  quarter  before  it  has 
time  to  break  out  in  another.  The  efforts, 
which  are  occasionally  made,  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  to  limit  the  prerogative, 
being  without  union  or  concert,  are  com- 
monly unsuccessful ;  and  therefore,  instead 
of  producing  the  effect  intended,  usually 
terminate  in  the  exaltation  of  the  crown. 
The  unlucky  insurgents  are  obliged  to  make 
their  peace  with  the  sovereign,  by  submitting 
to  new  encroachments ;  and  to  wipe  off 
their  former  demerits  by  assisting  to  reduce 
their  fellow-citizens  to  obedience.  To  this 
want  of  concert  in  the  members  of  a  wide 
country,  we  may  ascribe  the  rise  of  the 
greater  part  of  rude  monarchies ;  and 
more  especially  those  of  the  great  Asiatic 
nations. 

From  the  progress,  however,  of  trade 
and  manufactures,  the  state  of  a  country, 
in  this  respect,  is  gradually  changed.  As 
the  inhabitants  multiply  from  the  facility  of 
procuring  subsistence,  they  are  collected  in 
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large  bodies  for  the  convenient  exercise  of 
their  employments.     Villages  are  enlarged 
into  towns  ;  and  these  are  often  swelled  into 
populous  cities.      In   all  those   places   of 
resort,  there  arise  large  bands  of  labourers 
or  artificers,  who  by  following  the  same 
employment,  and  by  constant  intercourse, 
are  enabled,  with  great  rapidity,  to  com- 
municate all  their  sentiments  and  passions. 
Among  these  there  spring  up  leaders,  who 
give  a  tone  and  direction  to  their  companions. 
The  strong  encourage  the  feeble ;  the  bold 
animate  the  timid  ;  the  resolute  confirm  the 
wavering ;  and  the  movements  of  the  whole 
mass  proceed  with  the  uniformity  of  a  ma- 
chine,and  with  a  force  that  is  often  irresistible. 
In  this  situation,  a  great  proportion  of 
the  people  are  easily  roused  by  every  popular 
discontent,  and  can  unite  with  no  less  facility 
in  demanding  a  redress  of  grievances.    The 
leastground  of  complaint,  in  a  town,  becomes 
the  occasion  of  a  riot ;  and  the  flames  of 
sedition  spreading  from  one  city  to  another, 
are  blown  up  into  a  general  insurrection. 

Neither  does  this  union  arise  merely  from 
local  situations  ;  nor  is  it  confined  to  the 
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lower  class  of  those  who  are  subservient  to 
commerce  and  manufactures.  By  a  constant 
attention  to  professional  objects,  the  superior 
orders  of  mercantile  people  become  quick- 
signted  in  discerning  their  common  interest, 
and,  at  all  times,  indefatigable  in  pursuing  it. 
While  the  farmer,  employed  in  the  separate 
cultivation  of  his  land,  considers  only  his 
own  individual  profit;  while  the  landed 
gentleman  seeks  only  to  procure  a  revenue 
sufficient  for  the  supply  of  his  wants,  and  is 
often  unmindful  of  his  own  interest  as  well 
as  of  every  other;  the  merchant,  though  he 
never  overlooks  his  private  advantage,  is 
accustomed  to  connect  his  own  gain  with 
that  of  his  brethren,  and  is,  therefore,  always 
ready  to  join  with  those  of  the  same  profes- 
sion, in  soliciting  the  aid  of  government, 
and  in  promoting  general  measures  for  the 
benefit  of  their  trade. 

The  prevalence  of  this  great  mercantile 
association  in  Britain,  has,  in  the  course  of 
the  present  century,  become  gradually  more 
and  more  conspicuous.  The  clamour  and 
tumultuary  proceedings  of  the  populace  in 
the  great  towns  are  capable  of  penetrating 
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the  inmost  recesses  of  administration,  of 
intimidating  the  boldest  minister,  and  of 
displacing  the  most  presumptuous  favourite 
of  the  back-stairs.  The  voice  of  the  mer- 
cantile interest  never  fails  to  command  the 
attention  of  government,  and  when  firm  and 
unanimous,  is  even  able  to  controul  and 
direct  the  deliberations  of  the  national 
councils.  The  methods  which  are  sometimes 
practised  by  ministry  to  divide  this  mercan- 
tile interest,  and  to  divert  its  opposition  to 
the  measures  of  the  crown,  will  fall  more 
properly  to  be  considered  hereafter. 

So  much  with  regard  to  the  progress  of 
trade  and  manufactures  in  Britain  since  the 
period  of  the  revolution,  and  its  conse- 
quences in  rendering  the  people  opulent,  as 
well  as  independent  in  their  circumstances. 
I  shall  now  proceed  to  examine  the  tendency 
of  this  independence  and  opulence,  to  pro- 
mote the  cultivation  of  the  liberal  arts  and 
sciences,  to  extend  knowledge  and  literature 
over  the  great  body  of  the  people,  and  to 
introduce  opinions  and  sentiments  which 
may  affect  the  nature  of  government. 
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ESSAY  IV. 

How  far  the.  Advancement  of  Commerce  and 
Manufactures  has  contributed  to  the  Ex- 
tension and  Diffusion  of  Knowledge  and 
Literature. 

XT  is  natural  to  suppose  that  a  proficiency 
in  those  practical  arts,  which  multiply  the 
necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life,  will 
produce  corresponding  advances  in  general 
knowledge,  and  in  the  capacity  of  exercising 
the  intellectual  powers.  Every  practical  art 
proceeds  upon  certain  principles,  discovered 
by  experience  and  observation;  and  in  the 
process  of  different  arts  there  are  numberless 
analogies  and  resemblances,  which  give  rise 
to  various  deductions  and  conclusions,  and 
thus,  by  a  chain  of  reasoning,  lead  to  new 
inventions  and  discoveries.  LThe  inexhaust- 
ible varieties  of  analogy  and  resemblance 
which  occur  in  the  objects  around  us,  whe- 
ther of  art  or  nature,  constitute  the  great 
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fund  of  general  knowledge ;  and  the  faculty 
of  discovering,  and  of  arranging  them,  is 
justly  regarded  as  the  chief  prerogative  of 
the  human  understanding. 

As  the  great  wealth  introduced  by  com- 
merce and  manufactures  is,  at  the  same  time, 
very  unequally  divided,  there  springs  up,  of 
course,  a  numerous  class  of  people,  who,  be- 
ing born  to  affluent  fortunes,  are  exempted 
from  bodily  labour,  and  who,  choosing  to 
throvv  aside,  in  a  great  measure,  the  cares  of 
business,  indulge  themselves  in  what  is  called 
pleasure.  Being  often  destitute  of  that  occu- 
pation which  is  necessary  to  preserve  a  relish 
for  enjoyment,  and  without  which  the  mind 
sinks  into  listless  apathy  and  dejection,  they 
seek  amusement  by  artificial  modes  of  oc- 
cupying their  imagination,  in  sports  and 
diversions,  in  the  collection  and  embellish- 
ment of  those  objects  which  are  agreeable 
to  the  senses,  and  in  those  imitations  and  re- 
presentations of  nature  which  are  calculated 
to  excite  admiration,  wonder,  and  surprise. 
Hence  the  introduction  and  improvement 
of  the  elegant  and  fine  arts,  which  entertain 
us  by  the  exhibition  of  what  is  grand,  new, 
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or  beautiful,  and  which  afford  a  delightful 
exercise  to  our  taste,  or  a  pleasing  agitation 
of  our  passions. 

The  pursuits  of  mankind,  however,  are  not 
limited  to  the  objects  of  the  common  and 
mechanical,  or  of  the  elegant  and  fine  arts. 
The  first  aim  of  every  people  is  to  procure 
subsistence ;    their  next  is    to  defend  and 
secure  their  acquisitions.     Men  who  live  in 
the  same  society,  or  who  have  any  inter- 
course with  one  another,  are  often  linked 
together  by  the  ties  of  sympathy  and  affec- 
tion ;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  apt, 
from  opposite  interests  and  passions,  to  dis- 
pute and  quarrel,  and  to  commit  mutual  in- 
juries.   From  these  different  situations,  they 
become   sensible   of  the  duties  they  owe 
to  each  other,  and  of  the  rights  which  be- 
long to  them  in  their  various  relations  and 
capacities.     A  system  of  rules  for  enforcing 
those  rights  is  gradually  introduced,  and    le 
sciences  of  morality,  of  law,  and  of  govern- 
ment,   being   more  and    more  cultivated, 
give  rise  to  a  prodigious  diversity  of  specu- 
lations and  opinions.     From  the  belief  and 
the  sentiments  of  mankind,  in  matters  of 
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religion,  there  arises  another  science,  not 
less  intricate  than  the  former,  and  which  has 
proved  even  more  fertile  in  disquisition  and 
controversy.  The  remarkable  appearances 
in  the  material  world,  the  great  changes  in 
nature,  the  qualities  and  uses  of  the  several 
productions  of  the  earth ;  all  these  become 
in  like  manner,  the  subjects  of  attention  and 
inquiry,  and  afford  copious  sources  of  know- 
ledge and  speculation. 

While  arts  and  sciences  are  thus  advanc- 
ing,   they    are    gradually    separated    into 
different  branches,  each  of  which  occupies 
the    attention,    and  becomes  the  peculiar 
province  of  some  individuals.     The  great 
branches  of  mechanical  labour  afford  occu- 
pation to  separate  classes  of  workmen  and 
artificers,  who  gain  a  livelihood  by  their  pecu- 
liar employments ;  and  according  as  every 
species    of  labour  becomes  more  compli- 
cated, the  separate  classes  of  the  people  who 
derive  a  maintenance  from  it  are  further 
subdivided.     A  similar  division  follows  of 
course  in  those  elegant  and  fine  arts  which 
become  the  subject  of  lucrative  employ- 
ments ;  as  in  painting,  sculpture,  and  music. 
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Even  in  the  cultivation  of  the  sciences,  the 
circumstances  of  society  have  commonly 
occasioned  a  separation  of  certain  learned 
professions;  and  directed,  in  some  measure, 
the  attention  of  numerous  classes  of  men  to 
particular  departments  of  knowledge.  The 
diseases  and  accidents  by  which  health  is 
impaired  have  given  rise  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession, with  its  respective  divisions,  con- 
nected with  various    branches    of  natural 
science.     The  disputes  and  quarrels  among 
mankind,  with  the  modes  which  have  been 
found  expedient  for  settling  their  contentions 
without  having  recourse  to  arms,  the  execu- 
tion of  the  various  deeds  requisite  for  the 
security  and  transmission  of  property,  and 
the  direction  of  those  observances  and  forms 
which,  in  most  countries,  are  established  for 
ascertaining  and  confirming  pecuniary  trans- 
actions ;  these    branches  of  business  have 
given  employment  to  attornies  and  lawyers, 
whose  profession  leads  them  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  rules  of  justice,  and  with 
the   whole   system    of   legal    proceedings. 
From  the  belief  of  a  Deity,  and  the  corres- 
ponding sentiments  which  it  inspires,  has 
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arisen  the  profession  of  the  clergy  ;  whose 
business  it  is  to  preside  over  the  public  acts 
of  religious  worship,  and  who  are  natu- 
rally entrusted  with  the  office  of  instruct- 
ing the  people  in  the  great  duties  of  mo- 
rality. 

But  even  in  those  cases  where  particular 
sciences  are  not  immediately  connected  with 
any  profession,  the  progress  of  study  and 
speculation  will  dispose  individuals,  accord- 
ing to  their  peculiar  talents  or  disposition, 
to  give  different  directions  to  their  inquiries, 
and  to  separate  the  objects  of  their  specula- 
tive pursuits. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  division 
in  the  labours,  both  of  art  and  of  science,  is 
calculated  for  promoting  their  improve- 
ment. From  the  limited  powers  both  of  the 
mind  and  the  body,  the  exertions  of  an  in- 
dividual are  likely  to  be  more  vigorous  and 
successful  when  confined  to  a  particular 
channel,  than  when  diffused  over  a  boundless 
expanse.  The  athlete  who  limited  his  ap- 
plication to  one  of  the  gymnastic  exercises, 
was  commonly  enabled  to  practise  it  with 
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more  dexterity  than  he  who  studied  to  be- 
come a  proficient  in  them  all. 

But  though  the  separation   of  different 
trades  and  professions,  together  with  the 
consequent  division  of  labour  and  applica- 
tion in  the  exercise  of  them,  has  a  tendency 
to  improve  every  art  or  science,  it  has  fre- 
quently an  opposite  effect  upon  the  personal 
qualities  of  those  individuals  who  are  en- 
gaged in  such  employments.  In  the  sciences, 
indeed,  and  even  in  the  liberal    arts,  the 
application  of  those  who  follow  particular 
professions  can  seldom  be  so  much  limited 
as  to  prove  destructive  to  general  knowledge. 
In  all  liberal  occupations  or  scientific  pro- 
fessions, there  are  certain  principles  to  be 
studied    by  every  person   engaged   in  the 
practice  ;  principles  which  admit  of  an  ex- 
tensive application  to  a  variety  of  objects, 
and  which,  in  many  cases,  cannot  be  pro- 
perly applied  without  exercising  the  united 
powers  of  imagination  and  judgment.     The 
practitioner,  therefore,  who  is,  in  such  cases, 
engrossed  by  the  objects  of  his  profession, 
may  have  an  air  of  pedantry  to  those  who 
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are  occupied  in  different  pursuits,  but  can 
seldom  with  justice  be  regarded  as  destitute 
of  knowledge  or  of  intellectual  exertion. 
But  the  mechanical  arts  admit  of  such  mi- 
nute divisions  of  labour,  that  the  workmen 
belonging  to  a  manufacture  are  each  of 
them  employed,  for  the  most  part,  in  a 
single  manual  operation,  and  have  no  con- 
cern in  the  result  of  their  several  produc- 
tions. It  is  hardly  possible  that  these 
mechanics  should  acquire  extensive  in- 
formation or  intelligence.  In  proportion  as 
the  operation  which  they  perform  is  narrow, 
it  will  supply  them  with  few  ideas  ;  and 
according  as  the  necessity  of  obtaining  a 
livelihood  obliges  them  to  double  their 
industry,  they  have  the  less  opportunity  or 
leisure  to  procure  the  means  of  observation, 
or  to  find  topics  of  reflection  from  other 
quarters.  As  their  employment  requires 
constant  attention  to  an  object  which  can 
afford  no  variety  of  occupation  to  their 
minds,  they  are  apt  to  acquire  an  habitual 
vacancy  of  thought,  unenlivened  by  any 
prospects,  but  such  as  are  derived  from  the 
future  wages  of  their  labour,  or  from  the 
vol.  IV.  l 
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grateful  returns  of  bodily  repose  and  sleep. 
They  become,  like  machines,  actuated  by 
a  regular  weight,  and  performing  certain 
movements  with  great  celerity  and  exact- 
ness, but  of  small  compass,  and  unfitted  for 
any  other  use.  In  the  intervals  of  their  work, 
they  can  draw  but  little  improvement  from 
the  society  of  companions,  bred  to  similar 
employments,  with  whom,  if  they  have 
much  intercourse,  they  are  most  likely  to 
seek  amusement  in  drinking  and  dissipation. 
It  should  seem,  therefore,  that  in  countries 
highly  advanced  in  commerce  and  manu- 
factures, the  abilities  and  character  of  the 
labouring  people,  who  form  the  great  body 
of  a  nation,  are  liable  to  be  affected  by 
circumstances  of  an  opposite  nature.  Their 
continual  attention  to  the  objects  of  their 
profession,  together  with  the  narrowness  of 
those  objects,  has  a  powerful  tendencj'  to 
render  them  ignorant  and  stupid.  But  the 
progress  of  science  and  literature  and  of  the 
liberal  arts  among  the  higher  classes,  must 
on  the  other  hand  contribute  to  enlighten 
the  common  people,  and  to  spread  a  degree 
of  the  same  improvements  over  the  whole 
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community.  There  is  in  all  mankind  a 
disposition  to  admire  and  to  imitate  their 
superiors ;  and  the  fashions,  opinions  and 
ways  of  thinking,  adopted  by  men  of  high 
rank,  are  apt  to  descend  very  quickly  to 
persons  of  inferior  station.  Whenever  any 
branch  of  learning  becomes  extensively  use- 
ful, those  who  have  a  common  interest  in  at- 
taining it,  are  enabled,  by  joining  together, 
to  hire  an  instructor  at  an  expense  moderate 
to  individuals.  Schools  and  seminaries  of 
education  are  thus  introduced,  and  they  are 
sometimes  promoted  by  the  well-meant  en- 
couragement and  protection  of  the  public. 
By  their  industry  different  sorts  of  instruction 
are  brought  into  a  common  market,  are  gra- 
dually cheapened  by  mutual  competition, 
and,  being  more  and  more  accommodated 
to  the  demands  of  society,  become,  as  far  as 
it  is  necessary,  accessible  even  to  the  poor. 
Thus,  in  commercial  countries,  the  impor- 
tant accomplishments  of  reading,  writing, 
and  accounting,  are  usually  communicated 
at  such  easy  rates,  as  to  be  within  the  reach 
of  the  lower  orders. 

l  Q 
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The  publication  of  books  affords  another 
medium  for  the  circulation  of  knowledge, 
the  benefit  of  which  must  extend,  in  some 
degree,  to  every  member  of  the  community. 
When,  among  persons  in  affluent  circum- 
stances, who   are  exempted   from   bodily 
labour,  reading  becomes  a  common  amuse- 
ment, it  is  to  be  expected  that  their  exam- 
ple in  this,  as  in  other  things,  will  have 
an  influence  upon  their  inferiors  ;  and,  al- 
though the  publications  likely  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  common  people  will  be 
such  as  are  suited  to  their  taste,  and  there- 
fore, probably,  not  the  best  calculated  for 
conveying  instruction,  they  cannot  fail  to  en- 
large the  imagination  of  the  readers  beyond 
mere  professional  objects,  and  even  to  com- 
municate, perhaps,  something  of  the  opi- 
nions  which    prevail    among    the   higher 
classes,  upon  the  great  popular  topics  of  re- 
ligion, morality,  and  government. 

The  effect  of  the  cultivation  proceeding 
from  these  different  sources,  is  probably  as 
remarkable  at  present,  in  Great  Britain,  as 
it  has  ever  been  in  any  commercial  country, 
ancient  or  modern ;  but  whether,  upon  the 
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whole,  the  artificial  education  thus  commu- 
nicated to  the  lower  orders  of  the  people,  be 
sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  disadvan- 
tages of  their  natural  situation,  there  may 
be  good  reason  to  doubt. 

In  ruder  and  more  simple  times,  before 
labour  is  much  subdivided,  the  whole  stock 
of  knowledge  existing  in  a  country  will  be 
scanty,  but  it  will  be  more  equally  diffused 
over  the  different  ranks, and  each  individual 
of  the  lower  orders  will  have  nearly  the 
same  opportunities  and  motives  with  his 
superiors,  for  exerting  the  different  powers 
of  his  mind.  The  rude  mechanic,  residing 
in  a  small  town,  is  forced  to  bestow  his  at- 
tention, successively,  on  many  objects  very 
different  from  each  other.  Not  finding 
constant  employment  in  one  branch  of 
manufacture,  he  exercises  several,  and  fur- 
nishes himself  with  many  of  the  tools  requi- 
site for  each ;  he  probably  makes  part  of  his 
own  clothes, assists  in  buildinghis  own  house 
and  those  of  his  neighbours,  and  cultivates, 
or  directs  his  wife  and  children  in  culti- 
vating a  small  patch  of  ground,  on  which 
he  raises  part  of  his  provisions.     As  he  must 
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buy  the  materials,  and  sell  or  barter  the 
produce  of  his  labour,  he  is  also,  in  some 
respects,  a  merchant ;  and,  in  this  capacity, 
he  is  led  to  the  observation  of  character,  as 
well  as  to  some  speculation  respecting  the 
most  advantageous  times  and  places,  for 
making  his  little  bargains.  When  we  add, 
that  he  is  likewise  trained  to  arms,  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  in  defending  the  town 
of  which  he  is  a  citizen,  we  must  see  that 
his  situation,  and  consequently,  his  cha- 
racter, will  be  very  different  from  that  of  a 
mechanic  in  a  more  advanced  society. 

In  this  manner,  all  the  members  of  a  rude 
nation,  bing  forced  to  exercise  a  great 
number  of  unconnected  professions,  and 
individually  to  provide  for  themselves,  what 
each  stands  in  need  of,  their  attention  is 
directed  to  a  variety  of  objects ;  and  their 
knowledge  is  extended  in  proportion.  No 
man  relies  upon  the  exertions  of  his  neigh- 
bour ;  but  each  employs,  for  the  relief  of 
his  wants,  or  in  defence  of  what  belongs  to 
him,  either  the  strength  of  his  body  or  the 
ingenuity  of  his  mind,  all  the  talents  which 
he  has  been  able  to  acquire,  all  the  faculties 
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with  which  nature  has  endowed  him.  By 
experience,  therefore,  he  learns  to  conduct 
himself  in  many  different  situations,  to  guard 
against  the  dangers  to  which  he  is  exposed, 
and  to  extricate  himself  from  the  difficulties 
and  embarrassments  in  which  he  may  be 
involved.  Unlike  the  mechanics  of  a  com- 
mercial nation,  who  have  each  permitted 
all  their  talents,  except  in  single  and  pecu- 
liar branches,  to  lie  dormant  and  useless, 
but  who  combine,  like  the  wheels  of  a  ma- 
chine, in  producing  a  complicated  system 
of  operations ;  the  inhabitants  of  a  rude 
country  have  separately  preserved,  and  kept 
in  action,  all  the  original  powers  of  man, 
but  in  their  united  capacity,  and  as  members 
of  a  community,  they  have  added  very  little 
to  the  independent  efforts  of  every  indi- 
vidual. 

If  we  compare  the  mechanics  of  different 
commercial  states,  we  shall  probably  find 
that  the  respective  degrees  of  their  know- 
ledge and  intellectual  attainments  corre- 
spond with  the  foregoing  observation.  In 
England,  and  in  the  other  mercantile  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  it  is  believed,  that,  in  pro- 
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portion  to  the  advancement  of  manufac-> 
tures,  the  common  people  have  less  infor- 
mation, and  less  curiosity  upon  general  to- 
pics ;  less  capacity,  beyond  the  limits  of 
their  own  employment,  of  entering  into  con- 
versation, or  of  conducting,  with  propriety 
and  dexterity,  the  petty  transactions  which 
accident  may  throw  in  their  way. 

This  is  perhaps  the  chief  foundation  of 
the  common  remark,  which  is  made  by  the 
English,  concerning  the  superior  sagacity 
and  cunning  of  their  neighbours  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  island.  As  -in  Scotland 
commerce  and  manufactures  have  made  less 
progress  than  in  England,  the  great  body  of 
the  people  have  not  acquired  the  same  habits 
of  industry,  nor  are  they  so  much  engrossed 
by  narrow  mechanical  employments.  The 
man,  therefore,  has  not  been  so  entirely 
stripped  of  his  mental  powers,  and  converted 
into  the  mere  instrument  of  labour.  As 
the  same  individual  often  follows  a  greater 
variety  of  occupations,  his  understanding  is 
more  exercised,  and  his  wits  are  more 
sharpened,  by  such  different  attentions.  He 
is  more  capable  of  turning  his  hand  to  all 
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kinds  of  work,  but  he  is  much  less  a  profi- 
cient in  any.  In  the  lower  orders  of  society, 
where  there  are  fewer  restraints  from  edu- 
cation, it  may  be  expected,  that,  in  propor- 
tion as  the  people  are  more  intelligent  and 
quick-sighted,  they  will  be  more  apt,  in  their 
mutual  intercourse,  to  have  their  private 
interest  in  view,  as  well  as  to  be  more  art- 
ful and  subtle  in  pursuing  it*. 

Even  in  the  same  country,  there  is  a  sen- 
sible difference  between  different  professions; 
and,  according  as  every  separate  employ- 
ment gives  rise  to  a  greater  subdivision  of 
workmen  and  artificers,  it  has  a  greater  ten- 
dency to  withdraw  from  them  the  means  of 
intellectual  improvement.  The  business  of 
agriculture,  for  example,  is  less  capable  of  a 
minute  subdivision  of  labour  than  the  greater 
part  of  mechanical  employments.  The 
same  workman  has  often  occasion  to  plough, 

*  The  inhabitants  of  the  southern  counties  in  Scot- 
land have  applied  the  same  remark  to  those  parts  of  the 
country  which  are  still  further  behind  in  commercial 
improvements ;  and  they  have  introduced  a  proverbial 
expression  to  that  purpose :  they  say,  "  a  person  is  too 
i(  far  north,  that  we  should  venture  to  have  dealings 
"  with  him." 
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to  sow,  and  to  reap ;  to  cultivate  the  ground 
^  for  different  purposes,  and   to   prepare  its 
various  productions  for  the  market.     He  is 
obliged  alternately  to  handle  very  opposite 
tools  and  instruments ;  to  repair,  and  even 
sometimes,  to  make  them  for  his  own  use; 
and  always   to   accommodate  the  different 
parts  of  his  labour   to   the  change  of  the 
seasons  and  to  the  variations  of  the  weather. 
He  is   employed  in  the  management  and 
rearing  of  cattle,    becomes  'frequently   a 
grazier  and  a  corn-merchant,  and  is  una- 
voidably initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  the 
horse-jockey.     What  an  extent  of  know- 
ledge, therefore,  must  he  possess  !  What   a 
diversity  of  talents  must  he  exercise,  in  com- 
parison with  the  mechanic,  who  employs  his 
whole  labour  in  sharpening  the  point,  or  in 
putting  on  the  head  of  a  pin  ?  How  diffe- 
rent the  education  of  those  two  persons ! 
The  pin-maker,   who  commonly  lives  in  a 
town,  will  have  more  of  the   fashionable 
improvements  of  society  than  the  peasant ; 
he  will  undoubtedly  be  better  dressed  ;  he 
will,  in  all  probability,  have  more   book- 
learning,  as   well  as  less  coarseness  in  the 
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tone  of  his  voice,  and  less  uncouthness  in 
his  appearance  and  deportment.     Should 
they  both  be  enamoured  of  the  same  female, 
it  is   natural  to   suppose,  that    he  would 
make  the  better  figure  in  the  eyes  or  his 
mistress,  and  that  he  would  be  most  likely 
to  carry  the  prize.     But  in  a  bargain,  he 
would,  assuredly,  be  no  match  for  his  rival. 
He  would  be  greatly  inferior  in  real  intel- 
ligence and  acuteness ;   much  less  qualified 
to  converse  with  his  superiors,  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  their  foibles,  to  give  a  plausible 
account  of  his  measures,  or  to  adapt  his 
behaviour  to  any  peculiar  and  unexpected 
emergency. 

The  circumstance  now  mentioned  affords 
a  view  not  very  pleasant  in  the  history  of 
human  society.  It  were  to  be  wished  that 
wealth  and  knowledge  should  go  hand  in 
hand,  and  that  the  acquisition  of  the  former 
should  lead  to  the  possession  of  the  latter. 
Considering  the  state  of  nations  at  large,  it 
will,  perhaps  be  found  that  opulence  and 
intellectual  improvements  are  pretty  well 
balanced,  and  that  the  same  progress  in 
commerce  and  manufactures  which  occa- 
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sions  an  increase  of  the  one,  creates  a  pro- 
portional accession  of  the  other.  But, 
among  individuals,  this  distribution  of  things 
is  far  from  being  so  uniformly  established  ; 
and,  in  the  lower  orders  of  the  people,  it 
appears  to  be  completely  reversed.  The 
class  of  mechanics  and  labourers,  by  far 
the  most  numerous  in  a  commercial  nation, 
are  apt,  according  as  they  attain  more 
affluent  and  independent  circumstances,  to 
be  more  withdrawn  and  debarred  from 
extensive  information  ;  and  are  likely,  in 
proportion  as  the  rest  of  the  community 
advance  in  knowledge  and  literature,  to  be 
involved  in  a  thicker  cloud  of  ignorance 
and  prejudice.  Is  there  not  reason  to  ap- 
prehend, that  the  common  people,  instead 
of  sharing  the  advantages  of  national  pro- 
sperity, are  thus  in  danger  of  losing  their 
importance,  of  becoming  the  dupes  of  their 
superiors,  and  of  being  degraded  from  the 
rank  which  they  held  in  the  scale  of  so- 
ciety ? 

The  separation  of  a  whole  people  into 
two  great  classes,  of  which  the  one  was  dis- 
tinguished by  knowledge  and  intelligence. 
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the  other  by  the  opposite  qualities,  occurred 
very  remarkably  over     a    great   part    of 
Europe,  in  what  are  called   the  dark-ages. 
A  very  numerous  clergy,  who  had  engrossed 
all  the  learning  of  the  times,  and  whose 
understandings  were  whetted  by  an  interest- 
ed and  incessant  activity,  formed  the  one 
class.     The  laity,  comprehending  the  mili- 
tary people,  continually  engaged  in  war  and 
depredation,  and  the  peasantry,  reduced  to 
the  state  of  villainage,  both  equally  sunk  in 
ignorance  and  superstition,  composed  the 
other.     In  consequence  of  this  unfortunate 
arrangement   the  ministers    of  a   religion 
which  taught  men  to  renounce  all  considera- 
tions of  wordly  interest,  taking  advantage 
of  their  superior  talents,  and   uniting  in  a 
system  of  deep-laid  fraud  and  deception, 
persuaded  their  simple  flock  to  resign   so 
great  a  proportion  of  their  possessions,  and 
to   submit  to  a   series    of   such  extensive 
encroachments,  as  at  length  established  an 
ecclesiastical  tyranny,  which  the  efforts  of 
more  than  two  centuries  of  diffusive  science 
and  philosophy,  have  hardly  been  able  to 
overturn. 
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But  although  commerce  and  manufactures 
have,  in  like  manner,  a  tendency  to  form 
two  distinct  and  separate  classes  of  the 
learned  and  the  ignorant,  there  is  no  reason 
to  suspect  that  the  former  will  abuse  their 
superiority,  by  perverting  it  to  the  hurt  or 
detriment  of  the  latter.  It  is  plainly  the 
interest  of  the  higher  ranks  to  assist  in  cul- 
tivating the  minds  of  the  common  people, 
and  in  restoring  to  them  that  knowledge 
which  they  may  be  said  to  have  sacrificed 
to  the  general  prosperity.  A  certain  degree 
of  information  and  intelligence,  of  acquaint- 
ance with  the  good  or  bad  consequences 
which  flow  from  different  actions  and 
systems  of  behaviour,  is  necessary  for  sug- 
gesting proper  motives  to  the  practice  of 
virtue,  and  for  detering  mankind  from  the 
commission  of  crimes.  It  surely  is  of  the 
utmost  consequence  to  the  public,  that  men 
in  the  lower  orders  should  be  sober  and 
industrious,  honest  and  faithful,  affectionate 
and  conscientious  in  their  domestic  concerns, 
peaceable  in  their  manners,  and  ad  verse  from 
riot  and  disorder.  But  how  can  it  be 
expected  that    they  will  persevere  in  the 
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practice  of  the  various  duties  incumbent 
upon  them,  unless  they  have  acquired  habits 
of  observation  and  reflection ;  unless  they 
have  been  taught  to  set  a  high  value  upon 
character  and  reputation,  and  are  able  to 
discover  such  a  conduct  is  no  less  con- 
ducive to  their  own  interest,  than  to  that  of 
others?     To  render   them   useful  in  their 
several  relations,  either  as  men  or  citizens, 
it  is  requisite  that  they  should  be  in  a  con- 
dition to  form  a  proper  estimate  of  the 
objects  which  will  promote  their  true  happi- 
ness, to  detect  those  false  appearances  which 
might  frequently  mislead  them,  and  to  guard 
against  the  errors  in  religion,  morality,  or 
government,    which  designing    men    may 
endeavour    to    propagate.      The   doctrine 
maintained  by  some  politicians,  that   the 
ignorance  of   the  labouring   people   is  of 
advantage,  by  securing  their  patience  and 
submission  under  the  yoke  which  their  une- 
qual fortune  has  imposed  upon  them,  is  no 
less  absurd,  than  it  is  revolting  to  all  the 
feelings  of  humanity.     The  security  derived 
from  so  mean  a  source  is  temporary  and 
fallacious.     It  is  liable  to  be  undermined  by 
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the  intrigues  of  any  plausible  projector  or 
suddenly  overthrown  by  the  casual  breath 
of  popular  opinion. 

As  the  circumstances  of  commercial  so- 
ciety are  unfavourable  to  the  mental  im- 
provements of  the  populace,  it  ought  to  be 
the  great  aim  of  the  public  to  counteract, 
in  this  respect,  the  natural  tendency  of 
mechanical  employments,  and  by  the  insti- 
tution of  schools  and  seminaries  of  education, 
to  communicate,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the 
most  useful,  but  humble  class  of  citizens, 
that  knowledge  which  their  way  of  life  has, 
in  some  degree,  prevented  them  from  acquir- 
ing. It  is  needless  to  observe  how^imperfect 
such  institutions  have  hitherto  been.  The 
principal  schools  and  colleges  of  Europe 
have  been  intended  for  the  benefit  merely  of 
the  higher  orders;  and  even  for  this  purpose, 
the  greater  part  of  them  are  not  very  judi- 
ciously modelled.  But  men  of  rank  and 
fortune,  and  in  general  those  who  are 
exempted  from  bodily  labour,  have  little 
occasion,  in  this  respect,  for  the  aid  of  the 
public,  and  perhaps  would  be  better  suppli- 
ed, if  left,  in  a  great  measure  to  their  own 
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exertions.  The  execution,  however,  of  a 
liberal  plan  for  the  instruction  of  the  lower 
orders,  would  be  a  valuable  addition  to  those 
efforts  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  for 
the  relief  of  the  diseased  and  infirm,  and  for 
the  correction  of  the  malefactor,  which  have 
proceeded  from  the  humanity  and  public 
spirit  of  the  present  age.  The  parish  schools 
in  Scotland,  are  the  only  extensive  provisions 
of  that  nature  hitherto  known  in  the  island; 
and  though  it  must  be  confessed  that  they 
are  but  ill  calculated  for  the  purposes  of 
general  education,  the  advantages  resulting 
from  them,  even  in  their  present  state,  have 
been  distinctly  felt,  and  very  universally  ac- 
knowledged. 
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ESSAY  V. 

The  Separation  of  the  different  Branches  of 
Knozdedge;  and  the  Division  of  the  li- 
beral Arts  and  of  the  Sciences, 

1  O  explain  the  political  changes,  arising 
in  commercial  countries,  from  the  progress 
of  liberal  education,  it  may  be  proper  that 
we  should  examine  more  particularly  the 
principal  branches  of  knowledge  which  are 
likely  to  be  cultivated,  and  to  consider 
how  far  they  will  probably  influence  the 
opinions,  the  character,  and  manners  of 
society. 

Without  entering  into  any  speculation 
concerning  the  separate  existenceof  spiritual 
and  corporeal  substances,  we  may  observe, 
that  all  the  objects  of  knowledge  appear 
naturally  to  reduce  themselves  into  two  great 
classes  ;  the  one  relating  to  the  operations 
of  thought  and  intelligence ;  the  other,  to 
the  qualities  and  operations  of  inanimate 
matter. 
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Men  are  disposed  more  easily  and  readily 
to  survey  the  corporeal  objects  around  them 
than  to  direct  their  attention  to  the  opera- 
tions of  their  own  thinking  faculties.  The 
study  of  inanimate  nature,  or  physics,  was 
accordingly  the  first  branch  of  philosophy, 
upon  which  the  sages  of  antiquity  employed 
themselves,  and  upon  which,  after  the  re- 
vival of  letters,  any  considerable  progress 
was  made.  It  extended  to  the  revolutions 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  to  the  most 
remarkable  changes  produced  upon  this 
earth ;  and  it  led  to  an  examination  of  all 
such  natural  objects  as  are  calculated  to  ex- 
cite admiration  or  peculiar  attention;  of  the 
winds  and  the  tides,  of  thunder  and  light- 
ning ;  of  the  properties  of  air,  of  water,  of 
fire,  of  electricity,  of  magnetism. 

While  mere  curiosity  excited  mankind  to 
an  examination  of  the  most  remarkable 
changes  and  appearances  upon  the  great 
theatre  of  the  universe,  an  application  to  the 
practical  arts  of  life  called  them  to  a  more 
minute  investigation  of  particular  objects. 
The  employment  of  curing  diseases  and 
wounds  produced  an  attentive  inquiry  into 
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the  medical  virtues  of  plants  and  minerals. 
The  progress  of  manufactures  led  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  mechanical  powers,  and  to  the 
combination  of  these  in  the  construction  of 
machines.  The  vain  attempts  of  an  igno- 
rant age  to  accomplish  the  transmutation  of 
metals,  and  the  prolongation  of  life  beyond 
its  natural  boundaries,  gradually  suggested 
many  wonderful  effects  of  heat  and  mixture, 
and  at  length  produced  the  modern  science 
of  chemistry,  which  after  incurring  the  ridi- 
cule that  might  be  expected  from  its  original 
pretensions,  has  made  such  progress  in  com- 
pounding and  analyzing  the  different  parts 
of  matter  as  to  be  rendered  equally  subser- 
vient to  the  improvement  of  the  arts,  and 
to  the  progress  of  agreeable  speculation. 

As  the  several  bodies,  which  were  thus  to 
be  examined  in  a  variety  of  lights,  became 
gradually  more  numerous  and  complex,  the 
advantage  of  arranging  and  reducing  them 
into  classes,  was  proportionally  more  appa- 
rent, and  gave  rise  to  the  science  of  natural 
history  with  its  different  subdivisions. 

In  the  investigation  of  all  the  general 
laws  of  nature,  and  in  many  of  the  practical 
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arts,  it  is  often  requisite  to  enumerate  and 
compare  the  number,  the  magnitude,  and 
the  figure  of  different  bodies ;  whence  the 
sciences  of  geometry  and  calculation,  which 
contain  the  conclusions  deducible  from 
such  relations,  were  introduced,  and  ap- 
plied to  all  the  branches  of  natural  and 
mechanical  knowledge. 

Such  are  the  principal  branches  of  science 
relating  to  corporeal  objects.  The  sciences 
founded  upon  the  operation  of  our  mental 
faculties  may  be  divided  into  three  great 
classes,  in  each  of  which  there  is  room  for 
many  subdivisions. 

The  good  or  bad  behaviour  of  those  who 
live  in  society  with  us,  their  virtues  and  vices, 
cannot  fail  very  early  to  excite  our  attention, 
and  to  interest  our  feelings ;  while  we  soon 
perceive  that  these  persons  exercise  a  similar 
judgment  upon  us  ;  and  this  leads  us  to  re- 
flect upon  our  own  conduct,  and  to  regard 
our  own  actions  in  the  light  in  which  they 
appear  to  others.  The  speculations,  toge- 
ther with  the  practical  rules  and  observa- 
tions, arising  from  this  important  view  of 
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society,  form  the  science  of  ethics,  or  mo- 
rality. 

To  account  for  the  uncommon  event* 
which  occur  in  the  affairs  of  this  world,  or 
for  the  revolutions  which  happen  in  the  state 
of  natural  objects,  mankind,  in  reasoning  by 
analogy,  from  experience  of  the  movements 
and  changes  produced  by  themselves,  have 
had  recourse  almost  universally,  to  the 
agency  of  superior  beings,  possessed  of  intel- 
ligence and  powers  resembling,  but  superior 
in  degree  to,  the  human.  From  a  belief  in 
the  existence  of  such  beings,  and  from  the 
consideration  of  their  peculiar  relations  to 
ourselves,  together  with  that  of  their  capa- 
city or  disposition  of  doing  us  good  or  harm, 
has  arisen  the  science  of  religion,  compre- 
hending a  system  of  religious  opinions  and 
duties. 

Beside  those  emotions  and  passions  which 
lay  a  foundation  for  morality  and  religion, 
and  which  appear  essential  to  the  comfort- 
able existence  of  man  i  n  the  social  state,  there 
are  other  mental  operations  which  contribute 
to  adorn  and  embellish  human  society  by 
increasing  its  elegant  enjoyments.     These 
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are  the  effects  of  what  is  beautiful  or  sublime, 
either  in  art  or  nature ;  from  which  are  de- 
rived the  pleasures  of  taste,  and  what  are 
called  the  fine  arts.  In  all  these  arts,  the 
practical  rules  give  rise  to  an  investigation 
of  the  principles  upon  which  they  are 
founded,  and  to  a  scientific  deduction  of  the 
pleasures  which  are  produced  from  their  dif- 
ferent sources,  and  thus  the  art  and  the  sci- 
ence are  made,  in  each  case,  to  accompany 
one  another ;  and  the  pleasure  derived  from 
the  senses  is  heightened  by  an  agreeable  ex- 
ercise of  the  understanding. 

As,  in  these  different  views,  the  powers 
exerted  by  intelligent  beings  are  highly  in- 
teresting, as  they  are  numerous,  and  wonder- 
fully diversified,  separated  from  each  other 
by  slender  and  almost  imperceptible  boun- 
daries, and  frequently  combined  in  pro- 
ducing results  which  cannot  easily  be  traced 
to  their  respective  causes,  it  soon  became  an 
important  object,  to  enumerate  and  to  ar- 
range the  various  operations  of  our  thinking 
principle,  to  analyze  them,  to  compare  them 
together,  and  to  discover  their  several  rela- 
tions.   These  investigations  have  been  ap- 
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plied,  though  perhaps  with  little  success,  not 
only  to  man,  but  also  to  superior,  and  even 
to  inferior  orders  of  intelligence.  Hence, 
the  science  of  metaphysics,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  auxiliary  and  subordinate  to 
moralit}',  religion,  and  the  fine  arts,  and 
which,  in  the  sciences  founded  upon  the 
effects  of  our  various  mental  exertions,  ap- 
pears to  hold  the  same  place,  that  is  held  by 
natural  history  in  the  sciences  relating  to 
corporeal  objects. 

With  respect  to  the  two  great  branches  of 
science,  of  which  an  outline  has  been  sug- 
gested, it  must  be  admitted  that  natural  phi- 
losophy and  the  several  sciences  connected 
with  it,  have  no  immediate  effect  in  extend- 
ing or  improving  our  ideas  with  relation  to 
government ;  further  than  as  all  the  different 
branches  of  knowledge  co-operate  in  dispel- 
ling prejudices,  in  strengthening  the  intellec- 
tual powers,  and  in  promoting  an  ardent  zeal 
in  the  discovery  of  truth.  It  merits  attention, 
however,  that  the  advancement  of  natural 
knowledge,in  all  its  branches,is  highly  subser- 
vient to  the  improvement  of  the  common  arts 
of  life5  and  consequently,  by  promoting  opu- 
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lence  and  independence  in  the  great  body 
of  a  people,  must  contribute,  in  proportion, 
to  inspire  them  with  sentiments  of  liberty. 
To  enable  the  inferior  ranks  to  gain  an  easy 
subsistence  by  their  labour  is  to  lay  the  best 
foundation  of  popular  government. 

The  exercise  of  the  practical  arts  can 
hardly  fail  to  suggest  an  investigation  of  the 
general  principles  upon  which  they  are 
founded,  and  to  produce  discoveries  which 
may  be  useful,  in  facilitating  the  different 
kinds  of  labour,  or  in  penetrating  the  secret 
operations  of  nature.  It  seems  reasonable  to 
suppose,  therefore,  that  such  improvements 
as  take  their  origin  from  the  higher  class  of 
artisans,  or  from  professional  men  who  have 
had  the  advantage  of  a  liberal  education, 
would  meet  with  the  greatest  encouragement 
in  Britain,  where  manufactures  have,  for  a 
century  past,  been  more  successfully  culti- 
vated than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe,  and 
where,  of  course,  a  more  extensive  market 
has  been  provided  for  every  profitable  inven- 
tion. Whether  this  market  has  been  occa- 
sionally supplied  by  natives,  or  by  foreigners, 
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invited  into  the  country  by  the  prospect  of 
emolument,  is  of  little  importance. 

Those  improvements,  on  the  contrary, 
which  are  the  fruits  of  mere  leisure  and  cu- 
riosity, and  which  afford  occupation  to  the 
speculative  philosopher,  have  perhaps,  of 
late,  been  more  successfully  cultivated  in 
some  other  European  countries.  The  great 
genius  of  Newton,  indeed,  about  a  century 
ago,  produced  in  this  island  a  rapid  advance- 
ment of  true  philosophy  ;  while  the  high 
reputation  of  Des  Cartes,  in  France,  gave 
an  unlucky  bias  to  his  countrymen,  and  dis- 
posed them  to  adopt  his  erroneous  and  chi- 
merical doctrines.  But  though  natural  phi- 
losophy was  thus  retarded,  it  came  at  length 
to  be  more  cultivated  in  France,  and  in  some 
other  parts  of  Europe,  than  in  Britain ;  be- 
cause, from  the  despotical  government  in 
those  countries,  the  inhabitants  were,  hi 
some  measure,  debarred  from  the  more  ge- 
nerally interesting  inquiries  upon  religion, 
morality,  and  politics,  and  were  confined  in 
their  speculations,  either  to  matters  of  taste, 
and  abstracted  speculation,  or  to  those  de- 
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pending  on  the  nature  and  operations  of  cor- 
poreal objects.     Their  exertions,  therefore, 
have  been  the  more  conspicuous  in  that  par- 
ticular sphere  to  which  they  were  limited  ; 
and  in  mathematical  learning,  in  the  several 
branches  of  physics,  in  chemistry,  and  in 
natural  history,  it  should  seem  that  their 
superior  proficiency  can  hardly  be  disputed. 
It  cannot,  however,  escape  the  observa- 
tion of  those  who  attend  to  the  history  of 
literature,  that  in  most  countries,  after  phi- 
losophical researches  have  made  a  certain 
progress,  they  commonly  verge  more  and 
more  to  the  pursuits  of  natural  knowledge. 
To  be  satisfied  of  this,  we  need  only  consult 
the  memoirs  of  those  literary  societies,  in  the 
different  parts  of  Europe,  which  have  been 
lately  published.     As  that  species  of  philo- 
sophy excited  the  earliest  attention  of  man- 
kind, so  it  appears  calculated  to  arrest  the 
curiosity  of  the  most  numerous   class,  in 
those  ages  when  learning  has  arrived  at  full 
maturity.      In  our  inquiries  concerning  the 
faculties  and  operations  of  the  human  mind, 
it  soon  becomes  difficult  to  add  to  the  stock 
of  knowledge  already  acquired,  or  to  exhi- 
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bit  such  views  and  reasonings  as  will  con- 
tain much  novelty  or  entertainment.  It  even 
requires  peculiar  acuteness  and  discernment, 
in  treating  of  those  intricate  subjects,  to  at- 
tain clear  and  distinct  conceptions  of  what 
is  already  known,  and  to  explain  in  a  manner 
sufficiently  intelligible,  the  opinions  of  pre- 
ceding philosophers.  But  the  study  of  ex- 
ternal nature,  at  least  in  many  of  its  branches, 
requires  no  more  than  common  understand- 
ing, with  an  ardent  curiosity  and  perseve- 
rance of  application.  Every  man  who  with 
the  power  of  devising  new  experiments  can 
submit  to  the  patient  examination  of  the 
contents  of  a  crucible  ;  he  who  can  observe 
the  several  parts  of  a  plant  and  assign  it  its 
proper  place  in  a  general  system  of  classifi- 
cation, or  who,  having  made  new  and  accu- 
rate inquiries  into  the  economy  of  animals, 
can  faithfully  report  and  clearly  explain  the 
result  of  his  inquiries ;  every  such  person  is 
capable  of  increasing  our  knowledge  of  na- 
ture, and  of  acquiring  some  degree  of  lite- 
rary reputation.  We  need  not  be  surprised, 
therefore,  that  those  branches  of  science, 
which  are  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  the 
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greatest  number,  and  in  which  the  labours 
of  mankind  are  most  likely  to  be  requited 
with  suitable  proficiency  and  information, 
should  be  most  universally  pursued,  and 
become  the  most  popular. 

In  our  present  inquiry  it  would  be  impro- 
per to  enter  into  any  further  detail  concern- 
ing the  divisions  of  natural  knowledge,  which 
are  so  remotely  connected  with  the  political 
state  of  the  nation.  But  in  exhibiting  a 
view  of  the  changes  in  the  tide  of  popular 
opinions  which  have  taken  place  during  the 
present  century,  it  seems  requisite  to  exa- 
mine more  particularly  the  sciences  which 
immediately  relate  to  the  faculties  and  ope- 
rations of  the  mind,  and  to  consider  how  far 
the  progress  of  speculation,  and  discussion, 
in  matters  of  morality,  religion,  or  taste, 
have  influenced  the  sentiments  of  the  people 
with  relation  to  government. 
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ESSAY  VI. 

The  Effects  of  Commerce  and  Manufactures, 
and  of  Opulence  and  Civilization,  upon  the 
Morals  of  a  People. 

1  HAT  the  dispositions  and  behaviour  of 
man  are  liable  to  be  influenced  by  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  is  placed,  and  by  his 
peculiar  education  and  habits  of  life,  is  a 
proposition  which  few  persons  will  be  in- 
clined to  controvert.  But  how  far  this  in- 
fluence reaches,  and  what  differences  are  to 
be  found  between  the  morals  of  rude  and 
of  civilized  nations,  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
determine.  The  fact,  I  believe,  has  been 
seldom  examined  with  that  impartiality  and 
deliberation  which  its  importance  requires. 
Moral  and  religious  writers  have  usually 
thought  proper  to  treat  the  subject  in  the 
style  of  satire  and  invective,  and  in  declaim- 
ing against  the  vices  of  their  own  times, 
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have  been  led  to  exalt  the  merit  of  distant 
ages.  A  late  celebrated  author*,  possessed 
of  uncommon  powers  of  eloquence,  has 
gone  so  far  as  to  maintain,  first  in  a  popular 
discourse,  and  afterwards  in  a  long  serious 
dissertation,  that  the  rude  and  savage  life 
is  the  parent  of  all  the  virtues,  the  vices  of 
mankind  being  the  proper  and  peculiar  off- 
spring of  opulence  and  civilization. 

Instead  of  combating,  or  of  criticising 
such  paradoxical  opinions,  it  is  proposed  to 
examine  the  effects  of  poverty  and  riches, 
of  simplicity  and  refinement,  upon  practical 
morality ;  and  to  compare  the  predominant 
virtues  and  vices  of  the  different  periods  of 
society.  We  shall  thence  be  enabled  to 
discover  the  influence  which  the  commer- 
cial improvements  of  Great  Britain  have 
had  upon  the  moral  character  of  the  nation, 
and  how  far  this  influence  has  affected  the 
political  state  of  the  people. 

It  should  seem  that  the  most  remarkable 
differences,  exhibited  in  the  manners  of  po- 
lished and  of  barbarous  nations,  relate  to 

*  Rousseau. 
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the  virtues  of  courage  and  fortitude,  of 
sobriety  and  temperance,  of  justice  and 
generosity. 

Section  I. 
Of  Courage  and  Fortitude. 

Courage    and    fortitude    are    virtues, 
which,  though  resembling  each  other  in  some 
of  the  principal  features,are  easily  and  clearly 
distinguished.    They  are  called  forth  on  dif- 
ferent occasions ;  and  they  do  not  always 
exist  in  the  same  persons.    Courage  consists 
in  a  steady  resolution  of  submitting  to  some 
great  evil,  which  being  future,  is  in  some 
measure  uncertain,  and  takes  the  name  of 
danger.      Fortitude  consists  in  bearing  a 
present  pain  or  uneasiness  with  firmness  and 
resignation.  Courage  supposes  an  active  and 
voluntary  exertion  :  Fortitude,  a  mere  pas- 
sive suffering.      The   exertion  of  courage 
is  opposed  and  often  prevented  by  the  pas- 
sion of  fear,  which  magnifies  and  exaggerates 
all  uncertain  evils.    The  exercise  of  forti- 
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tude  is  counteracted  by  that  weakness  of 
mind  which  destroys  the  power  of  reflection, 
and  renders  us  incapable  of  counterba- 
lancing our  present  pain,  by  the  recollection 
of  any  agreeable  circumstance  in  our  con- 
dition. Great  calamities,  and  such  as  are 
of  a  personal  nature,  seem  to  be  the  objects 
of  courage;  and  the  most  conspicuous 
triumph  of  this  virtue  appears  in  conquer- 
ing the  fear  of  death.  But  fortitude  may 
frequently  be  displayed  in  supporting  the 
long  continuance  of  small  as  well  as  of 
great  evils ;  in  suffering  ridicule,  shame,  and 
disappointments,  and  in  submitting  with 
patience  and  alacrity  to  the  numerous  train 
of  vexations  "  which  flesh  is  heir  to." 

Both  courage  and  fortitude  are  promoted 
by  every  circumstance  which  leads  to  the 
exercise  of  those  virtues ;  for  here,  as  in 
all  other  cases,  men  are,  by  the  power  of 
habit,  inured  to  such  exertions  and  suf- 
ferings as  at  first  were  formidable  and  diffi- 
cult. 

In  another  view,  those  two  virtues  are  im- 
proved by  opposite  circumstances.  A  man 
is  excited  to  expose  himself  to  danger,  from 

VOL.   IV,  N 
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the  consideration  that  his  neighbours  are 
attentive  to  his  conduct ;  and  that,  enter- 
ing with  lively  sensibility  into  his  feelings, 
they  will  applaud  and  admire  him  for  his 
courage,  or  undervalue  and  despise  him  for 
the  want  of  it.  He  who  fights  a  duel,  upon 
some  trifling  punctilio,  is  instigated  to 
make  that  exertion,  not  by  the  value  of  the 
object,  which  has  produced  the  quarrel,  but 
from  a  sense  of  honour ;  a  desire  of  main- 
taining the  good  opinion  of  others,  and  of 
avoiding  contempt  and  disgrace.  In  all  the 
exertions  of  courage,  it  will  be  found  that 
this  forms  a  weighty  consideration  ;  and  in 
many,  that  it  becomes  the  principal  mo- 
tive. 

Our  fortitude,  on  the  other  hand,  is  im- 
proved by  the  want  of  humanity,  and  is 
diminished  by  the  exquisite  fellow-feeling 
of  those  who  live  with  us.  In  our  afflictions, 
the  commisseration  and  sympathy  of  our 
intimate  friends  awakens  our  own  sensibility 
to  our  distress,  betrays  us  into  unavailing  la- 
mentations, and  makes  us  give  way  to  all 
the  weakness  of  sorrow  and  despondency. 
But  in  the  company  of  our  distant  acquaint- 
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ance,  we  are  ashamed  of  such  tenderness,  we 
exert  ourselves  to  restrain  and  to  conceal 
our  emotions ;  if  we  are  able  to  command 
our  thoughts,  we  endeavour  to  suggest  in- 
different subjects  of  conversation,  and  to 
prevent  any  expression  from  escaping  us 
which  may  be  disgusting  or  disagreeable  to 
those  with  whom  we  converse.  By  thus 
adapting  our  behaviour  to  the  general 
standard  of  the  people  around  us  we  ac- 
quire habits,  either  of  indulgence  or  of 
restraint.  If  our  companions  are  kind  and 
affectionate,  attentive  to  our  distresses,  and 
eager  to  relieve  them,  we  are  encouraged  to 
lean  upon  their  sympathy  and  assistance,  and 
losing  the  firmness  and  vigour  of  our  minds 
become  unable  to  stand,  alone  and  un- 
moved, amid  the  various  trials  with  which 
we  may  be  visited.  Should  we  happen,  on 
the  contrary,  to  be  cast  in  the  society  of 
persons  who  are  cold  and  indifferent,  "  un- 
used to  the  melting  mood,"  we  become  pro- 
portionally shy  and  reserved,  disdaining,  by 
our  complaints,  to  solicit  that  pity  which 
we  are  not  likely  to  obtain,  and  learning 
to  endure,  without  repining,  and  without 

n    2 
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shrinking,  whatever  afflictions  may  befal  us. 
By  the  continuance  of  such  efforts,  we 
attain  more  and  more  the  command  of  our 
passions,  and  are  enabled  to  moderate  our 
sensibility  to  painful  or  uneasy  impressions*. 

According  as  any  person  is  placed,  more 
or  less,  in  either  of  those  two  situations,  we 
may  commonly  observe,  in  this  respect,  a 
suitable  differenceof  temperand  disposition. 
The  child  who  is  constantly  indulged  by 
his  foolish  parents,  and  taught  to  expect 
that  every  body  should  run  to  serve  him,  is 
perpetually  fretful  and  peevish,  crying  at 
whatever  happens  to  cross  his  inclination, 
and  keeping  the  whole  family  disturbed; 
while  his  brother,  perhaps,  who,  from  un- 
accountable caprice,  has  the  good  fortune  to 
be  a  little  neglected,  becomes  hardy  and 
manly,  patient  under  disappointments,  and 
pleased  with  every  attention  that  is  paid  to 
him. 

There  are  many  persons  whom  a  long 
illness,  and  the  constant  care  of  their  rela- 
tions, have  reduced  to  the  situation  of  spoiled 
children,  who  are  put  out  of  humour  by 
*  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments. 
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the  slightest  trifles,  are  continually  wearying 
their  hearers  with  the  dismal  catalogue  of 
their  complaints,  and  expect  that  nobody 
about  them  should  have  any  other  object 
but  to  anticipate  their  wants. 

Many  individuals  of  the  female  sex,  who 
are,  perhaps,  advanced  in  years,  or  subject 
to  personal  infirmities  or  disadvantages,  are 
apt,  on  the  other  hand,  to  meet  with  so  little 
attention  and  sympathy  as  forces  them  to 
endure,  in  silence  and  solitude,  many  of 
the  troubles  and  vexations  of  life,  and  fre- 
quently teaches  them  to  submit  to  their  lot, 
not  only  with  patience  and  equanimity,  but 
with  chearfulness  and  heroic  resignation. 
If  the  men  have  more  courage,  the  women, 
undoubtedly  are  distinguished  by  superior 
fortitude. 

Considering  the  general  effect  of  the  pro- 
gress of  arts  and  civilization  upon  these 
virtues,  it  should  seem  that  the  circum- 
stances of  mankind,  in  the  infancy  of  so- 
ciety, are  more  favourable  to  fortitude  than 
to  courage.  A  savage,  who  is  exposed  to 
many  dangers,  and  who  is  obliged  to  un- 
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dergo  many  hardships  and  calamities,  be- 
comes, no  doubt,  in  some  degree  familiar 
with  both,  and  is  rendered  constitutionally 
intrepid,  as  well  as  insensible  to  pain  or  un- 
easiness.    But  though  he  is  not  much  re- 
strained by  the  influence  of  fear,  he  is  little 
prompted  to  the  exertions  of  courage  by 
the  prospect  of  procuring  admiration  or  ap- 
plause from  his  neighbours ;  for  his  neigh- 
bours are  too  much  engrossed  by  their  own 
sufferings  to  feel  much  for  those  of  others; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  his  patience  and 
constancy  under  afflictions  are  confirmed 
and  strengthened  by  the  knowledge  that  any 
expression  of  weakness,  instead  of  obtain- 
ing the  consolation  of  sympathy,  would  ex- 
pose him  to  contempt  and  derision.     Sa- 
vage nations,  therefore,  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  are  said  to  be  cowardly  and  trea- 
cherous.    If  they  can  accomplish  their  end 
by   indirect  means,   they  never  make  an 
open  attempt  upon  their  enemies.     They 
fight,   not  from  the  love  of  glory,  but  to 
gain  the  advantage  of  victory,  or  to  gra- 
tify a  vindictive  spirit.    They  cover  their 
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resentment  under  the  mask  of  friendship ; 
and  never  seem  to  harbour  malice,  till  they 
are  prepared  to  strike. 

Theirheroic  fortitude  is  universally  known. 
Amid  the  severest  tortures,  they  disdain  to 
utter  a  groan;  and  no  artifice  can  tempt 
them  to  betray  the  secrets  which  they  have 
an  interest  to  conceal. 

The  first  considerable  advancement  in  the 
arts  which  procure  subsistence,  by  pasturing 
cattle,  and  by  cultivating  the  ground,  has 
an  evident  tendency  to  improve  the  virtue 
of  courage.  From  the  greater  facility  of 
procuring  the  necessaries  of  life,  men  are  col- 
lected in  larger  societies;  and  by  finding 
their  own  situation  more  comfortable,  they 
have  greater  encouragement  to  indulge  and 
cultivate  their  social  feelings.  Different 
tribes,  who  happen  to  be  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood, arealmost  continually  quarrelling 
and  fighting ;  and  as  the  members,  not  only 
of  the  same,  but  of  opposite  parties,  become 
known  to  each  other,  they  of  course  become 
rivals  in  their  martial  exploits,  and  by  their 
mutual  emulation  acquire  a  high  sense  of 
military  honour.  The  Arabs,  and  Scythians, 
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or  Tartars,  the  ancient  Gauls  and  Germans, 
the  Gothic  tribes  who  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  modern  states  of  Europe,  are  all  eminent 
examples  of  the  courage  and  martial  spirit 
which  the  pastoral  and  agricultural  ages  are 
wont  to  inspire.  The  modern  European 
nations  carried  those  virtues  to  a  still  higher 
pitch;  as  they  continued  longer  in  that  situ- 
ation which  gave  full  scope  to  the  hostilities 
of  neighbouring  tribes,  and  felt  more  exten- 
sively, among  different  petty  societies,  that 
emulation  and  rivalship  which  implanted  the 
love  of  military  glory.  Their  martial  spirit 
at  the  same  time,  acquired  a  peculiar  direc- 
tion, which  introduced,  among  the  gentry, 
an  artificial  standard  of  merit,  and  fantastic 
modes  of  behaviour,  inconsistent  in  some 
respects,  with  the  dictates  of  morality.  The 
institutions  and  customs  of  chivalry,  which 
arose  from  that  state  of  things,  and  of  which 
there  are  several  vestiges  remaining  at  this 
day,  I  had  formerly  occasion  to  consider. 

The  improvement  of  commerce  and  ma- 
nufactures, together  with  that  opulence 
which  flows  from  it,  must  be  productive,  it 
is  evident,  of  great  alterations,  with  respect 
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to  the  virtues  both  of  courage  and  fortitude. 
By  the  establishment  of  regular  government, 
a  natural  consequence  of  civilization,  man- 
kind are  protected  from  depredation,  and 
those  nations  who  cultivate  the  arts  find  it 
their  interest,  on  ordinary  occasions,  to  avoid 
mutual  hostilities,  and  to  maintain  an  ami- 
cable correspondence.  Their  modes  of  life, 
therefore,  which  become  totally  different 
from  those  of  a  rude  people,  give  rise  to 
different  habits.  Living  at  ease,  and  in  a 
state  of  tranquillity,  and  engaged  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  peaceable  professions,  they  become 
averse  from  every  enterprise  that  majr  expose 
them  to  danger,  or  subject  them  to  pain 
and  uneasiness.  The  more  secure  and  com- 
fortable their  situation  at  home,  they  have 
the  less  inclination  to  exchange  it,  for  the 
hazards  of  a  campaign,  or  for  the  fa- 
tigues and  hardships  with  which  it  may  be 
attended. 

The  lively  sensibility  and  exquisite  fellow- 
feeling  which,  in  opulent  and  polished  na- 
tions, take  place  among  individuals,  are,  at 
the  same  time,  peculiarly  unfavourable  to 
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fortitude.  He  who,  in  his  distress,  meets 
with  indulgence  from  others,  is  encouraged 
to  indulge  himself.  Instead  of  struggling  to 
repress  the  appearance  of  affliction,  from  an 
apprehension  of  incurring  contempt  or  in- 
dignation, he  gives  way  to  its  movements 
with  a  view  of  obtaining  the  friendly  conso- 
lation of  sympathy.  Instead  of  smothering 
his  feelings  by  an  attempt  to  conceal  them, 
he  awakens  and  rouses  them  by  an  ostenta- 
tious display  of  their  magnitude.  Thus  in  a 
polished  nation,  people  take  the  advice  of 
the  poet,  "  not  to  pull  their  hat  upon  their 
brows,  but  to  give  their  sorrow  words." 
They  become  loud  and  clamorous  in  their 
grief;  and  are  more  desirous  of  shewing, 
that  they  feel  with  delicacy  and  vivacity, 
than  that  they  can  bear  their  misfortunes 
with  firmness  and  constancy.  But  it  may 
be  supposed,  that  the  same  lively  sensibi- 
lity and  fellow-feeling,  by  inspiring  a  nicer 
sense  of  honour,  will  improve  the  virtue 
of  courage.  By  a  more  intimate  commu- 
nication among  the  members  of  society, 
the  manners  of  mankind  are  softened,  their 
social  dispositions  are  awakened,  and  they 
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feel  more  and  more  an  attraction  which 
leads  them  to  conform  their  behaviour  to 
the  general  standard.  It  may  be  expected, 
therefore,  that  they  will  be  so  much  the 
more  excited  to  exertions  which,  though 
hazardous,  will  be  rewarded  with  universal 
approbation  and  applause. 

But  it  merits  attention,  that  the  standard 
of  approbation  in  this  respect,  is  apt  to  vary 
from  this  change  of  situation.     In  propor- 
tion as  men  live  in  greater  security,  and  are 
seldom  employed  in  fighting,  they  are  likely 
to  lower  their  estimation  of  military  talents, 
and  to  exalt  the  value  of  such  other  accom- 
plishments as,  in  the  ordinary  state  of  society , 
are  found  more  useful.     From  the  customs 
of  chivalry,  indeed,  introduced  in  a  former 
period,  certain  punctilios  of  military  honour 
have  been  transmitted  to  the  present  Euro- 
pean nations,  and  are  still  held  indispensibly 
necessary.      Persons  of  rank  and  educa- 
tion of  what  are  called  gentlemen  must  ex- 
pose their  lives,  rather  than  tamely  suffer  an 
affront.     But  these  punctilios  have  been  ar- 
tificially preserved  from  the  force  of  long 
usage;    they  are  plainly  contrary    to  the 
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manners  of  a  commercial  people,  and  in  the 
more  civilized  parts  of  Europe  appear  to 
be  daily  losing  ground.  To  be  forward  in 
seeking  occasions  to  fight  a  duel,  is  now 
generally  censured  even  by  those  who  think 
it  necessary  to  submit  to  the  custom,  or  who 
admit  the  principles  upon  which  it  is  un- 
derstood to  be  founded. 

Independent  of  this  exception,  which  is 
restricted  to  persons  of  a  particular  descrip- 
tion, and  among  the  greater  part  of  whom 
it  is  retained  from  the  tyranny  of  old  custom, 
the  virtue  of  courage  appears,  in  all  the 
nations  of  modern  Europe,  to  have  declined 
in  proportion  to  their  advancement  in  com- 
merce and  manufactures.  The  first  remark- 
able effect  of  this  decline  was  to  make  the 
great  bodyjof  the  people  discard  the  military 
service,  and  devolve  the  burden  of  national 
defence  upon  soldiers  by  profession,  gathered 
promiscuously  from  the  community  at  large. 
This  practice  was  introduced  by  the  earliest 
mercantile  countries,  and  was  gradually 
adopted  by  others,  who  followed  in  the  ca- 
reer of  commercial  improvement.     Though 
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it  was  generally,  we  may  suppose,  agreeable 
to  the  sovereign,  upon  whom  it  bestowed  the 
chief  direction  of  the  military  force,  it  could 
not  fail,  for  the  same  reason,  to  excite  an 
alarm  upon  the  part  of  the  people,  who 
found  their  liberties  and  rights  at  the  dis- 
posal of  a  set  of  mercenaries,  raised  and 
maintained  b}r  their  chief  magistrate.  But 
whatever  patriotic  measures  have  been  taken 
in  some  of  those  countries,  for  supporting  a 
national  militia,  to  serve  as  a  counterpoise 
to  the  standing  army,  the  difficulty  of  en- 
forcing regulations  of  this  nature,  so  as  to 
derive  much  advantage  from  them,  must 
afford  sufficient  evidence  that  they  are  ad- 
verse to  the  spirit  of  the  times.  We  may 
even  observe,  in  the  nations  most  engrossed 
by  trade,  a  tendency  to  employ  foreign 
mercenaries,  either  by  hiring  to  fight  their 
battles  the  troops  of  poor  states,  or  subsidiz- 
ing their  sovereigns,  and  admitting  them  as 
nominal  allies. 

The  courage  of  the  mercenary  armies  of 
Europe  is  maintained  by  discipline;  that  is, 
by  habits  of  fighting,  and  by  that  esprit  du 
corps,  which  brings  home  to   the  breast  of 
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each  individual  a  sense  of  military  honour. 
Art  is  thus  made  to  supply  the  deficience  of 
natural  circumstances ;  for  men  who  have 
undertaken  the  trade  of  a  soldier  must  be 
sensible,  that  perpetual  disgrace  will  be  the 
punishment  of  their  cowardice ;  and  after 
being  seasoned  by  a  campaign  or  two,  they 
are  commonly  able,  in  the  company  of  one 
another,  to  surmount  the  timidity  contracted 
by  their  former  way  of  life. 

The  effect  of  military  discipline  is  proba- 
bly greater  or  less,  according  to  the  advances 
which  nations  have  made  in  civilization. 
The  armies  of  a  refined  and  polished  peo- 
ple, are  likely  to  acquire  from  their  pro- 
fession an  extreme  sensibility  to  martial 
reputation,  and  an  enthusiastic  ardour  to 
distinguish  themselves  by  their  spirited 
achievements.  Those  of  a  nation  but 
lately  emerged  from  a  state  of  rudeness,  will 
be  more  apt  to  possess  that  constitutional 
intrepidity,  which  enables  them  to  remain 
unshaken  and  immoveable  in  the  midst  of 
danger,  and  which  disposes  them  to  be  con- 
tented with  a  bare  obedience  to  the  com- 
mand of  their  leaders.     The  French  armies 
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afford  a  striking  pattern  of  the  first ;  the 
Russian  a  good  example  of  the  second. 
The  former  are  animated  with  feelings  which 
are  calculated  to  interest  us.  The  latter  are 
merely  a  powerful  instrument. 

The  decay  of  the  military  spirit  in  the 
modern  commercial  nations  has  produced 
a  corresponding  degradation  of  the  military 
profession.  Among  the  Romans,  and  other 
celebrated  nations  of  antiquity,  the  only 
reputable  employment  seems  to  have  been 
that  of  a  soldier.  The  same  ideas  prevailed, 
and  were  even  carried  to  a  higher  pitch, 
among  our  forefathers,  in  modern  Europe  ; 
among  them,  every  free  man  followed  the 
profession  of  arms,  and  all  other  professions 
were  exercised  only  by  slaves.  In  France 
there  were  strong  vestiges  of  these  ideas, 
remaining  at  the  time  of  the  late  revolution. 
A  merchant  was  not  a  gentleman,  and  might, 
by  any  person  of  that  rank,  be  affronted 
with  impunity.  A  physician  was  nearly  in 
the  same  predicament.  The  lawyers,  or 
long  robe,  were  in  a  sort  of  middle  station, 
between  the  gentry  and  commonalty ;  as 
we  should  say,  half-gentlemen. 
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The  glory  attached  to  superior  skill  and 
conduct  in  war,  was  of  a  piece  with  the 
exalted  notions  entertained  of  the  military 
character.  The  highest  place  in  the  temple 
of  Fame  has  been  commonly  assigned  to  an 
Alexander,  or  a  Caesar ;  though  the  one  was 
little  more,  perhaps,  than  a  daring  mad- 
man, and  the  other  was  a  profligate,  utter- 
ly destitute  of  principle,  who  destroyed  the 
liberties  of  his  country. 

But  commerce  has  at  length  introduced 
other  notions  of  personal  merit,  and  taught 
people  to  estimate  professions  by  a  different 
scale.  Dr.  Swift  defines  a  soldier  to  be  "  a 
"  Yahoo,  hired  to  kill  as  many  of  his  fellow- 
"  creatures,  who  have  never  offended  him, 
"  as  he  possibly  can/'  This  definition  is, 
doubtless,  loose  and  declamatory.  A  soldier 
is  understood  to  be  hired  for  the  defence  of 
his  country,  and  the  professed  end  of  his 
appointment  is  laudable.  Nor  can  it  with 
reason  be  asserted,  that  the  people  whom  he 
has  undertaken  to  kill,  have  never  offended 
him;  for  they  are  the  enemies  of  his  country, 
who,  though  they    never    injured    him  in 
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particular,  may  be  considered  as  the  objects 
of  his  just  resentment. 

But  though  the  killing  of  our  enemies 
may  be  vindicated  from  its  necessity,  it  will 
iiot  thence  follow  that  the  performance  of 
this  public  duty  is  a  desirable  service.  It  is 
a  painful  task,  barely  reconcileable  to  strict 
justice,  and  of  which  the  execution  is  dis- 
gusting to  humanity. 

It  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  taken  into 
consideration,  that  men  who  engage  for  hire 
in  the  military  profession,  are  not  permitted 
to  call  in  question  the  justice  of  those  wars  in 
which  they  may  be  employed.  To  refuse  to 
obey  orders,  would  be  mutiny  ;  and  to  do 
this  in  a  service  of  danger,  would  infer  the 
imputation  of  cowardice.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that,  in  every  war,  the  half  of 
those  professional  men  must  be  fighting  in 
support  of  injustice ;  for  of  two  hostile 
nations,  who  have  resolved  to  determine 
their  quarrel  by  the  sword,  one  only  can  be 
in  the  right.  But  it  may  easily  happen  that 
both  should  be  in  the  wrong.  The  greater 
part  of  the  wars  in  which  nations  are 
engaged,  proceed,  in  reality,  from  the  fault 
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of  both  parties ;  they  proceed  from  the 
avarice,  or  ambition  of  princes,  or  their 
ministers,  who,  from  motives  of  private  inte- 
rest, and  upon  false  pretences,  embroil  their 
respective  states  in  frivolous  and  groundless 
disputes,  and  scruple  not,  with  unbounded 
profusion,  to  waste  their  blood  and  their 
treasure.  A  mercenary  army  is  often  the 
blind  agent  of  a  minister,  employed  in  the 
most  mischievous  part  of  the  dirty  work, 
which  he  finds  requisite  for  the  preservation 
of  his  power. 

As  far  as  Britain  has  surpassed  other 
European  countries  in  commerce  and 
manufactures,  her  inhabitants  appear  to 
have  declined  more  conspicuously  in  their 
martial  dispositions,  and  in  their  admiration 
of  military  talent.  They  are  more  invaria- 
bly occupied,  than  most  of  their  neighbours, 
in  those  peaceable  arts,  which  require  a 
patient  persevering  industry,  but  no  exertion 
of  courage.  They  are  most  engrossed  by 
gainful  pursuits,  which  present  a  continual 
prospect  of  accumulation,  but  which  would 
be  totally  frustrated  by  a  temporary  deser- 
tion, for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  military 
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operations.  Above  all,  their  superior  opu- 
lence tends  to  discourage  any  enterprise  that 
is  likely  to  be  attended  with  danger  and 
uncertainty.  "  Let  him  go  fight/'  says  the 
soldier  of  Lucullus,  "  who  has  lost  his  purse/' 
The  man  who  is  poor  is  incited  to  desperate 
adventures  by  the  consideration  that  he  has 
much  to  gain,  and  little  or  nothing  to  lose. 
He  who  is  rich  is  in  the  opposite  circum- 
stances. The  fall  from  his  present  fortune 
to  beggary  would  occasion  more  misery, 
than  the  rise  to  any  fortune  which  he  can 
expect  to  acquire  would  add  to  his  happi- 
ness. Common  prudence,  therefore,  seems  to 
require,  that  he  should  hazard  nothing,  that 
he  should  be  cautious  in  retaining  an  exist- 
ence which  admits  of  so  many  comforts,  and 
be  careful  to  preserve  that  brittle  thread  of 
life,  upon  which  all  his  enjoyments  depend. 
In  examining  how  far  these  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances have  rendered  the  inhabitants  of 
this  island  less  warlike  than  their  neighbours, 
there  is  no  question  concerning  our  fleets 
and  armies.  The  valour  and  steadiness  of 
mercenary  troops  depends  upon  their  disci- 
pline; at  least  a  great  superiority  in  this 
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respect  will  overcome  every  disadvantage ; 
and  a  deficiency  cannot  be  counterbalanced 
by  any  favourable  circumstance.  It  was  by 
superior  discipline  that  the  armies  of  the 
great  Prussian  monarch  became  the  best  in 
the  world.  The  British  sailors,  from  circum- 
stances which  produce  a  better  discipline 
with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  naval  affairs, 
are  an  over-match,  with  exception,  perhaps, 
of  the  Dutch,  for  those  of  any  other  country ; 
and  if  the  armies  of  Britain  are  not  equal, 
in  every  respect,  to  some  of  those  upon  the 
continent,  it  is  partly  owing  to  the  situation 
and  manners  of  their  countrymen,  which  are 
less  favourable  to  military  pursuits;  and 
partly  to  the  impediments  under  which  their 
officers  lie,  in  acquiring  a  scientific  know- 
ledge of  their  profession. 

Neither  is  there  any  question  concerning 
that  class  of  persons  who  are  supposed  to 
be  under  the  necessity  of  maintaining  what 
are  called  the  punctilios  of  honour  at  the 
hazard  of  their  lives.  The  character  of  a 
gentleman,  whether  in  Britain,  or  in  any 
other  civilized  country  of  Europe,  is  under- 
stood, in  this  respect,  to  be  nearly  the  same, 
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being  formed  accordingto  a  general  standard, 
with  which,  however  whimsical,  every  indi- 
vidual of  that  rank  is  obliged  to  comply. 
The  courage  of  the  people  of  this  descrip- 
tion depends  upon  a  species  of  discipline, 
different  from  that  which  is  exercised  over 
the  military  profession,  but  neither  less  rigid, 
nor  enforced  by  punishments  less  effica- 
cious. 

But,  exclusive  of  those  two  classes,  the 
mercenary  forces,  and  persons  who  by  their 
education  and  rank  are  still  subjected,  in 
some  degree,  to  the  old  artificial  customs  of 
chivalry,  the  great  body  of  the  people  seem 
to  be  removed  at  an  extreme  distance  from 
all  military  ideas.  They  hold  the  military 
profession  in  the  lowest  estimation.  When 
the  son  of  a  tradesman  enlists  in  the  army, 
he  is  looked  upon  as  a  profligate  who  has 
been  deluded  to  his  ruin;  and  if  he  cannot 
be  bought  off,  he  is  given  up  for  lost.  Even 
among  the  gentry,  unless  where  some  of  the 
sons  shew  an  early  predilection  for  a  military 
life,  those  who  appear  the  least  qualified  to 
rise  by  other  professions  are  commonly  des- 
tined to  serve  in  the  army  or  navy. 
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Though  the  mercantile  towns  in  England 
are  much  addicted  to  mobbing,  a  conse- 
quence of  their  independent  circumstances, 
their  mobs  are,  in  most  cases,  easily  quelled 
by  an  insignificant  body  of  troops.  Thus 
the  bill  for  extending  the  privileges  of  the 
Roman  Catholics,  excited  a  prodigious  fury 
in  London  and  throughout  the  whole  coun- 
ty ;  but  notwithstanding  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  the  populace  were  actuated  in 
opposing  that  measure,  they  were  easily  in- 
timidated, and  by  a  mere  handful  of  troops 
reduced  to  submission:  whereas  in  Scotland, 
a  poorer  and  a  ruder  country,  the  people 
persisted  in  their  opposition,  and  obliged 
the  minister,  though  he  shewed  a  good  deal 
of  reluctance,  to  abandon  his  bill. 

In  the  year  1745,  a  body  of  Scottish 
rebels,perfectly  undisciplined,and  ill-armed, 
whose  numbers  did  not  exceed  four  or  {ive 
thousand,  marched  over  a  considerable  part 
of  England,  and,  though  the  country  was 
warmly  attached  to  the  house  of  Hanover, 
met  with  no  body  of  men  who  ventured  to 
oppose  them,  until  the  army,  which  had  then 
been  employed  in  Flanders,  was  brought 
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home  for  that  purpose.  The  people  of 
England,  though  they  knew  that  their  reli- 
gion and  liberties  were  at  stake,  did  not 
think  proper,  on  that  occasion,  to  shew 
themselves  in  the  field  ;  imitating  the  exam- 
ple of  that  helpless  and  timid  animal,  which, 
upon  the  least  approach  of  external  violence, 
shrinks  within  its  shell,  and  cannot  be  drawn 
from  that  asylum  until  the  danger  is  re- 
moved. 

How  often  have  we  seen  a  great  majority 
of  the  English  nation,  fired  with  indignation 
at  the  conduct  of  administration,  loud  and 
clamorous  in  their  complaints,  waving  the 
banner  of  magna  chart  a  in  the  face  of  the 
minister,  and  availing  themselves  of  the 
liberty  of  the  press  to  annoy  him  on  every 
side ;  when  by  a  little  steady  resolution,  by 
the  display  of  a  little  timely  severity,  by 
a  judicious  application  of  the  machine  of 
government,  pulveris  ciignijactu,  they  have 
been  completely  subdued,  and  rendered 
perfectly  submissive? 

It  is  unnecessary  to  remark  that  this 
timidity   inspired    by    overgrown    wealth, 
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which  renders  a  rich  trading  nation  vulner- 
able through  the  whole  of  their  possessions, 
and  makes  them  feel  an  agonizing  sensibility 
to  whatever  dangers  may  affect  even  one 
shilling  of  their  property,  is  of  great  utility 
in  counteracting  the  excesses  of  an  indepen- 
dent spirit,  by  strengthening  the  bands  of 
public  authority.     The  wealth  of  each  indi- 
vidual is  a  pledge  for  his  quiet  and  orderly 
behaviour.     It  may,  doubtless,  on  the  other 
hand,  encourage  an  ambitious  monarch  to 
overturn  the  liberties  of  his  country.     But 
there  is  ground  to  expect,  that  this  timidity 
will  not  operate  beyond  certain  limits.    If 
the   oppression   of  government  should  be 
carried  so  far  as  to  aim  at  the  destruction 
of  property,  the  mercantile  people  would, 
probably,  be  the  first  to  burst  the  bands  of 
fear,  and  be  actuated  by  a  desperate  valour 
in  defence  of  those  objects  to  which  they  are 
so  immoderately  attached.     The  effect  of 
great  commercial  opulence,  therefore,  is  to 
produce  caution  and  long-suffering  under 
the  hand  of  power,  but  to  ensure  ultimately 
a  vigorous  opposition  to  such  acts  of  tyranny 
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as  are  manifestly  subversive  of  the  funda- 
mental rights  of  mankind.     This,  in  reality, 
seems  to  point  at  the  due  medium  of  that 
submission  which  men  owe  to  their  political 
governors :  for  nothing  is  more  inconsistent 
with  the  happiness  of  society,  than  the  fre- 
quent recurrence  of  the  people  to  resistance 
upon  slight  and  trivial  grievances ;  and  when 
there  is  a  real  necessity  to  resist  the  usurpa- 
tion of  the  sovereign,  he  commonly  pulls  off 
the  mask  in  sufficient  time  to  give  warning 
to  his  subjects,  that  they  may  be  fully  j  ustified 
for  uniting  in  defence  of  their  privileges. 


Section  II. 

Of  Sobriety  and  Temperance. 

The  motives  by  which  men  are  excited 
to  action  may  be  reduced  to  two  classes:  the 
desire  of  obtaining  what  is  pleasant  or 
agreeable,  and  that  of  avoiding  what  is 
painful  or  disagreeable.  By  the  constitu- 
tion of  our  nature,  a  pleasure  that  is  near 
makes  a  stronger  impression  upon  us  than 
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one  that  is  distant ;  whence  it  frequently 
happens,  that  we  become  unable  to  estimate 
properly  those  different  objects ;  and  by 
yielding  to  a  present  or  immediate  enjoy- 
ment, we  sacrifice  a  future  happiness  of 
greater  importance. 

The  virtue  of  temperance  consists  in  cor- 
recting this  vicious  tendency,  by  balancing 
our  several  enjoyments,  and  by  never  al- 
lowing an  inferior  to  usurp  the  place  of  a 
superior  pleasure.  Fortitude,  which  has 
already  been  considered,  exercises  a  self- 
command  of  another  kind,  by  holding  a 
similar  balance  between  painful  or  disagree- 
able objects. 

The  most  violent  appetites  which  often 
produce  the  greatest  irregularity  and  in- 
consistency of  conduct,  are  those  of  hunger 
and  thirst,  and  such  as  relate  to  the  inter- 
course of  the  s,exes.  The  virtue  of  tempe- 
rance therefore  is  chiefly  employed  in  re- 
straining the  excesses  of  those  two  natural 
propensities. 

The  appetite  for  food,  it  is  evident,  will 
assume  a  different  aspect  in  every  country, 
and  its  gratification  will  be  variously  modi- 
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fied,  according  as  the  inhabitants  experience 
a  greater  plenty  or  scarcity  of  provisions. 
Very  poor  and  rude  nations,  who  have  col- 
lected no  regular  fund  for  subsistence,  but 
depend  upon  their  daily  exertions  for  sup- 
plying the  calls  of  nature,  are  often  exposed 
to  the  extremities  of  hunger,  and  when  by 
good  fortune  they  obtain  a  plentiful  repast, 
are  apt  to  indulge  in  the  excesses  of  glut- 
tony. Man,  in  this  miserable  state,  appears 
to  resemble  those  voracious  brute  animals 
which  are  fitted  to  endure  a  long  absti- 
nence, and  which,  by  gormandizing,  some- 
times destroy  their  vital  functions. 

The  arts  which  enable  men  to  accumu- 
late a  stock  of  provisions,  render  them  of 
course  careful  and  provident  of  the  future. 
Having  been  exposed  to  the  pain  of  hunger, 
they  endeavour  to  guard  against  that  cala- 
mity;  and  the  most  obvious^  reflection  will 
teach  them  to  store  up  the  food  which  they 
have  no  immediate  occasion  to  use.  The 
disposition  to  hoard  grows  upon  them  by 
favourable  circumstances,  and  inspires  not 
only  anxiety  to  acquire,  but  reluctance  to 
consume.     From  the  slow  and  gradual  pro- 
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gress  of  those  improvements  which  tend  to 
multiply  and  accumulate  the  necessaries  of 
life,  the  pursuits  of  mankind  are  principally 
directed  to  the  acquisition  of  daily  food,  and 
the  want  of  this  continues  for  a  long  time  to 
be  the  chief  object  of  their  apprehensions. 
Frugality,  therefore,  and  even  parsimony,  in 
this  article,  are  in  early  ages  considered  as 
indispensable  qualities,  and  profusion  as  an 
odious  vice.  In  those  European  nations 
which  have  made  considerable  advances  in 
opulence,  we  still  find  evident  vestiges  of 
this  primitive  way  of  thinking.  To  cast 
away  any  thing  that  contributes  to  the  sub- 
sistence of  man  is  regarded  with  superstitious 
abhorrence,  as  tending  to  provoke  the  resent- 
ment of  Providence.  "  You  know  not  what 
"  you  may  come  to,"  is  the  reproach  which  an 
act  of  this  kind  commonly  excites  among  the 
populace  in  Scotland.  To  have  a  small  ap- 
petite was  regarded  as  a  recommendation. 
"  You  eat  nothing — one  would  not  know 
what  you  live  upon,"  were  the  old-fashioned 
compliments  by  which  the  mistress  of  the 
house  was  accustomed  to  flatter  her  guests. 
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u  Our  fathers  praised  rank  venison,  you  suppose, 
w  Perhaps,  young  man  !  our  fathers  had  no  nose. 
"  Not  so ;  a  buck  was  then  a  week's  repast ; 
ce  And  'twas  their  point,  I  ween,  to  make  it  last ; 
"  More  pleased  to  keep  it  till  their  friends  should  come, 
"  Than  eat  the  sweetest  by  themselves  at  home. 
"  Why  had  not  I  in  those  good  times  my  birth, 
"  Ere  coxcomb  pies,  or  coxcombs  were  on  earth  ?" 


From  the  diffusion  of  wealth  by  commerce 
and  manufactures,  there  has  arisen  in  some 
countries,  such  a  regular  and  plentiful  supply 
of  provisions  as  among  people  in  the  higher 
and  even  middling  ranks,  to  banish  the  idea 
of  scarcity,  and  to  produce,  in  this  respect,  a 
total  changeof  manners.  What  was  formerly 
a  mere  necessary  expense  is  now  converted 
into  a  matter  of  refinement ;  and  the  relief 
of  hunger  is  lost  in  the  enjoyments  of  the 
table.  Upon  the  gratification  of  the  palate, 
upon  the  natural  hilarity  inspired  by  good 
cheer,  are  ingrafted  the  pleasures  of  social 
intercourse  ;  and  both  corporeal  and  mental 
faculties,  are  expected  to  contribute  their 
share  towards  an  elegant  entertainment.  As 
this  entertainment  is  level  to  every  capacity ; 
as  it  takes  hold   of  propensities   which  are 
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very  universal,  and  which,  from  the  time 
consumed  in  their  indulgence,  are  greatly 
strengthened  by  the  power  of  habit :  as  by 
exhibiting  an  appearance  of  wealth,  it  be- 
comes in  many  cases  a  great  source  of  os- 
tentation and  vanity  ;  we  need  not  wonder 
that  it  should  sometimes  run  into  prodigious 
excess,  that  it  should  frequently  encroach 
upon  the  important  business  and  attentions 
of  mankind,  and  that  it  should  prove  hurt- 
ful and  even  ruinous  to  the  fortunes  of  many 
individuals. 

By  the  bountiful  disposition  of  nature,  the 
removal  of  the  painful  sensation  of  thirst  is, 
in  most  countries  and  situations,  attended 
with  no  labour  or  trouble.  But  here  in  the 
rudest  forms  of  society,  mankind  have  gene- 
rally introduced  a  species  of  luxury  ;  some 
artificial  beverage,  to  relieve  the  insipidity  of 
simple  water,  or  rather  to  obtain  the  exhila- 
rating; effect  of  intoxication.  Some  inven- 
tion  for  this  purpose  appears  to  have  taken 
place  in  almost  every  age  and  country.  The 
poor  savage,  upon  whose  mind  there  are  few 
traces  of  thought  bevond  what  arise  from  the 
few  objects  which  impress  his  external  senses, 
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and  who,  if  not  roused  to  exertion  for  the 
relief  of  his  wants,  passes  many  a  tiresome 
melancholy  hour,  flies  with  avidity  to  this 
terrestrial  nectar,  which  creates  a  new  world 
before  his  eyes,  makes  all  nature  smile  and 
dance  around  him,  and  at  length  steeps  his 
senses  in  a  grateful  oblivion  of  his  miserable 
existence.  Our  European  merchants  who 
traffic  in  the  human  species,  know  sufficiently 
the  effect  of  this  powerful  charm,  to  con- 
quer his  affections,  or  to  drown  his  feelings 
of  humanity  ;  and  they  scruple  not  to  take 
advantage  of  his  weakness,  by  purchasing 
his  wife  or  his  child  for  a  bottle  or  two  of 
spirituous  liquor,  or  by  exciting  him  for  a 
bribe  of  the  same  kind,  to  kidnap  his  neigh- 
bours, or  to  join  in  bloody  wars  which  may 
give  rise  to  a  plentiful  harvest  of  prisoners. 
When  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  has 
grown  up,  and  been  spread  over  a  country, 
it  is  not  easily  eradicated.  The  vice  of 
drunkenness,  which  is  universally  prevalent 
among  barbarians,  is  not  quickly  banished, 
though  in  the  progress  of  civilization  it 
may  be  somewhat  modified  and  restrained. 
Among  the  higher  ranks,  even  in  countries 
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far  advanced  in  the  arts,  the  bottle  con- 
tinues to  be  the  great  enlivener  of  conver- 
sation, the  source  of  gaiety  and  pleasantry, 
which,  if  it  does  not  always  produce  true 
wit,  never  fails  to  soften  criticism,  and  while 
it  blunts  the  faculties  of  the  speaker,  aug- 
ments in  a  greater  proportion,  the  indul- 
gence and  facile  applause  of  the  company. 
The  same  happy  instrument  of  social  mirth 
bestows  upon  our  failings  the  garb  and 
aspect  of  virtue,  by  inspiring  the  glow  of 
kindness  and  affection,  by  improving  the 
ordinary  companion  into  the  bosom  friend, 
and  by  opening  the  heart  to  the  overflow- 
ings of  generosity  and  benevolence. 

We  cannot,  however,  expect  that  the 
mirth  which  rises  from  the  enchanted  cup 
will  be  always  the  most  refined  or  polished  ; 
or  that  it  will  not  exceed  the  bounds  of 
decency  and  decorum.  The  same  blind 
and  headstrong  power  which  exalts  the 
soul,  without  the  guidance  of  reason,  to  sud- 
den friendships  and  attachments,  will  also, 
without  cause,  provoke  and  irritate  the 
self-important,  the  resentful,  and  discordant 
passions.     The  modest  Graces  wing  their 
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flight  from  the  revels  of  Bacchus,  and  are 
succeeded  by  loose  riot  and  disorder,  by 
rude  and  boisterous  disputes,  and  by 
groundless  and  unmeaning,  though  some- 
times fatal,  quarrels. 

To  the  lower  orders  of  the  community, 
to  the  labouring  poor,  the  delusive  poison 
of  intoxication  is  productive  of  consequences 
far  more  pernicious.  It  affords,  indeed,  a 
healing  balsam  to  their  toils  and  cares  ;  and 
our  fellow-feelings  must  reclaim  against  that 
rigid  severity  which  would  altogether  deny 
this  consolation  to  a  class  of  men,  by  whose 
painful  exertions  the  prosperity  of  every 
state  is  principally  supported,  and  the  rest 
of  the  society  maintained  in  ease  and  afflu- 
ence. But  their  excesses  in  this  particular 
are  so  pregnant  with  mischief,  so  destruc- 
tive of  all  industry  and  domestic  attention, 
and  lead  so  directly  to  complete  dissipation, 
and  shameless  profligacy,  that  sobriety  or 
temperance  in  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors, 
has  been  justly  regarded  as  the  leading  vir- 
tue of  the  populace,  and  the  contrary,  if  not 
the  most  inexcusable  vice,  at  least  the  great 
inlet  to  every  sort  of  immorality. 

VOL.  IV.  p 
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It  has  been  commonly  thought  that  the 
propensity  to  strong  liquors  arises  from 
physical  causes ;  and  that  it  is  peculiarly 
prevalent  in  cold  climates.  It  is  probable 
that  the  manners  of  the  people  in  the  north- 
ern parts  of  Europe  have  given  rise  to  this 
opinion.  But  it  ought  to  be  remembered 
that  the  same  people,  from  the  nature  of 
the  soil,  and  from  the  temperature  of  the 
weather,  lie  under  great  disadvantages  with 
respect  to  agriculture  and  the  common  arts 
of  life,  and  have  therefore  long  remained  in 
a  situation  which  is  favourable  to  this  pro- 
pensity. As  in  countries  which  are  ex- 
posed to  the  extremities  of  cold,  the  savage 
life  must  be  the  more  bitter  and  uncomfort- 
able, it  seems,  on  that  account,  to  stand 
more  in  need  of  the  friendly  aid  of  intoxi- 
cation ;  and  as  the  progress  of  improvement 
in  those  countries  must  be  slower  and  more 
difficult,  so  the  custom  of  hard  drinking 
will,  in  proportion  as  it  has  remained  longer, 
be  so  much  the  more  confirmed. 

There  is,  however,  from  the  history  of 
the  world,  no  ground  to  believe  that  the 
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Vice  of  drunkenness  is  peculiar  to  cold  cli- 
mates. The  ancient  Greeks,  though  living 
in  the  southern  part  of  Europe,  appear  to 
have  been  great  drinkers.  The  same  cir- 
cumstance is  mentioned  as  characteristic  of 
the  Gauls.  It  appears  that  the  modern  inha- 
bitants of  Spain  vvere  formerly  distinguished 
by  a  similar  character ;  for,  in  the  agreeable 
novel  of  Gil  Bias,  so  highly  celebrated  for 
its  pictures  of  real  manners,  the  fine  gentle- 
men of  Madrid  are  described  as  passing  the 
whole  night  in  hard  drinking,  and  as  reeling 
home  to  bed  late  in  the  morning,  in  the 
very  style  which  is  fashionable  in  the  most 
drunken  parts  of  Europe.  It  is  true,  the 
author  has  hinted  in  his  preface,  that  though 
the  scene  of  his  work  is  laid  in  Spain,  there 
are  frequent  allusions  to  the  manners  of  his 
own  countrymen ;  but  whether  we  consider 
this  feature  as  belonging  to  the  Spaniards  or 
the  French,  it  serves  equally  to  prove  that 
even  in  modern  times,  the  vice  of  drunken- 
ness has  not  been  confined  to  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe. 

The  ancient  inhabitants  of  Persia,  a  still 
warmer  country,  were  notorious  drunkards, 

p  2 
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insomuch  that  Alexander,  a  man  of  universal 
ambition,  could  not  think  to  be  out-done  in 
this  respect  by  a  people  whom  he  had  con>- 
quered  in  arms*.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
add,  that  the  use  of  opium  among  the 
Turks,  who  are  forbid  by  their  religion  to 
drink  wine,  answers  the  same  purpose,  and 
has  been  introduced  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple, with  the  fermented  and  distilled  li- 
quors of  Europe. 

But  though  debauchery  in  drinking  may 
for  a  long  time  maintain  its  ground  in  those 
countries  where  it  has  once  been  firmly 
rooted,  we  have  reason  to  expect  that  after 
a  certain  pitch  of  improvement  in  arts  and 
sciences,  it '  will  be  expelled  from  every 
country.  The  advancement  of  knowledge 
contributes,  at  least  in  the  higher  and  mid- 
dling ranks  of  life,  to  supply  a  fund  of 
ideas,  productive  of  continual  amusement, 
and  proves  a  powerful  antidote  to  melan- 
choly   or    dejection.     To  people  who  are 

*  Darius's  Epitaph  on  himself — "  That  he  was  a  great 
"  conqueror  and  a  great  drinker."  See  the  facts  col- 
lected on  this  subject  by  Mr.  Hume.  "  Essay  of  Nat. 
Characters." 
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provided  with  constant  resources  for  enter- 
tainment from  the  powers  of  imagination 
and  reflection,  the  aid  of  intoxication  is  not 
necessary  to  exalt  their  spirits,  or  to  enliven 
conversation.  From  the  advancement  of 
taste,  they  are  disgusted  with  that  coarse 
mirth  which  is  the  effect  of  strong  liquors, 
and  with  that  ferment  of  delirious  joy,  which 
is  commonly  requited  by  a  subsequent  men- 
tal depression  and  bodily  indisposition.  If 
they  call  in  a  cheerful  glass,  they  are  not 
tempted  to  such  a  degree  of  excess  as  will 
disturb  the  feast  of  reason,  or  interrupt  the 
flow  of  elegant  pleasantry.  In  a  word  the 
use  of  the  bottle  is  rendered  subordinate 
to  the  correct  enjoyment  of  social  inter- 
course, and  becomes  merely  a  branch  of 
that  good  cheer  which  constitutes  the  most 
learned  luxury  of  the  table. 

These  observations  may  be  illustrated  by 
the  change  of  manners  which,  in  latter 
times,  have  taken  place  in  Britain  and  the 
countries  connected  with  it.  In  England 
the  custom  of  hard  drinking  among  people 
of  the  better  sort,  is  in  a  great  measure  ex- 
ploded.     The    inhabitants     of    Scotland, 
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though  they  still  lie  under  a  bad  character 
in  point  of  sobriety,  appear  to  be  rapidly 
following  the  footsteps  of  their  southern 
neighbours,  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  im- 
provements. If  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland 
discover,  in  this  respect  a  greater  attach- 
ment to  the  ancient  usage,  it  is  because  the 
arts  in  general  have  made  less  progress  in 
that  country.  Though  the  populace,  in  any 
of  these  countries,  are  doubtless  more  inva- 
riably under  the  dominion  of  those  propen- 
sities which  lead  to  intoxication,  there  is 
ground  to  hope  that  from  increasing  habits 
of  industry  and  frugality,  and  from  the  pre- 
vailing fashion  among  their  superiors,  they 
will  be  more  and  more  disposed  to  correct 
a  vicious  indulgence,  which  they  find  so 
prejudicial  to  their  interest. 

With  regard  to  the  intercourse  of  the 
sexes,  the  virtue  of  temperance  may  be 
considered  in  three  different  aspects.  The 
first  is  exhibited  in  early  and  rude  nations. 

The  instinct  which  leads  to  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  species,  is  less  necessary  than  the 
appetite  for  food,  which  is  directed  to  the 
preservation  of  the  individual.   The  former 
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is  more  affected  by  education  than  the  latter, 
and  according  to  the  habits  acquired  in  dif- 
ferent situations,  puts  on  a  greater  variety 
of  aspects.  The  demands  of  hunger  require 
a  constant  and  regular  supply,  while  those 
of  the  sexual  appetite  occur  only  at  inter- 
vals, and  are  excluded  by  numberless  wants 
and  cares  of  greater  importance.  The  former 
is  equally  an  object  of  attention  in  all  ages 
and  countries ;  but  the  latter  must  be  in 
great  measure  overlooked  in  that  miserable 
state  of  society  where  men  have  made  no 
provision  for  subsistence,  and  are  engaged 
in  continual  struggles  for  procuring  the  bare 
necessaries  of  life. 

It  is  observed  that  the  greater  part  of 
animals,  who  have  much  difficulty  in  pro- 
curing their  food,  which  is  remarkably  the 
case  of  all  the  carnivorous,  are  restricted  in 
the  intercourse  of  the  sexes  to  particular 
seasons  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  in  the  hu- 
man species,  when  they  subsist  principally 
by  hunting  and  fishing,  the  propensities  of 
nature  are  usually  so  feeble  as  to  be  con- 
sistent with  similar  restrictions. 
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Even  at  this  early  period,  however,  some 
kind  of  marriage,  or  permanent  union  be- 
tween persons  of  different  sexes,  for  the 
purpose  of  rearing  and  maintaining  their 
children,  has  generally  taken  place.  That 
natural  affection  which  is  implanted  not 
only  in  all  mankind,  but  in  the  more  saga- 
cious of  the  brute  animals,  disposes  the 
parents  universally  to  co-operate  in  main- 
taining their  offspring.  In  the  brute  creation, 
indeed,  the  union  arising  from  that  circum- 
stance is  commonly  of  short  duration ; 
because  the  young  animal,  soon  after  the 
birth,  is  in  a  condition  to  provide  for  its 
own  subsistence.  But  the  offspring  of  the 
human  species  remains,  for  so  long  a  period, 
in  a  state  of  perfect  imbecility,  that  the 
parents,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  are 
likely  to  have  propagated  several  children 
before  their  protection  and  care  of  the  first 
can  be  dispensed  with.  Their  connexion, 
therefore,  from  the  same  circumstance  which 
gave  rise  to  it,  is  prolonged,  not  only  while 
the  mother  is  capable  of  child-bearing,  but 
until  the  youngest  child  is  able  to  maintain 
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itself;  and  the  habits  which  they  acquire 
by  living  so  long  in  the  same  family,  in  the 
company  of  each  other  and  of  their  chil- 
dren, must  render  it  agreeable,  and  in  most 
cases  expedient,  that  their  union  should  be 
continued  for  the  rest  of  their  life. 

Thus  the  society  produced  by  marriage, 
though  doubtless  originating  in  a  blind  pro- 
pensity, is    promoted    and    supported    by 
feelings  of  a  superior  order.     The  conjugal, 
the  parental,  and  filial  relations  give  rise  to 
various  modifications  of  mutual  sympathy 
and  benevolence,  which  in  their  range  are 
not  the  most  extensive,  but  which,  operating 
in  a  sphere  adapted  to  the  limited  capacities 
of  the  human  heart,   are  exerted   in   such 
directions  as  are    most  conducive    to  the 
great  purposes  of  human  nature.    The  good 
which   we  can   do  to  mankind  at  large  is 
commonly  inconsiderable;  hut  the  benefits 
which  may  result  from  our  acting  with  pro- 
priety in  the  exercise  of  domestic  affections, 
are  above  all  calculation. 

In  this  early  state  of  society,  the  manners 
of  mankind,  with  relation  to  the  intercourse 
of  the   sexes,  are  usually    removed  at   the 
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greatest  distance  from  intemperance.     The 
propensity  or  instinct  which  leads  to  the 
continuance  of  the  species   is   commonly 
no  more  than  sufficient  to  answer  the  pur- 
pose for  whichit  is  implantedin  all  mankind. 
In  very  rude  ages,  people  are  so  far  from 
being  addicted  to  excess  in  its  indulgence, 
that  upon  the  slightest  degree  of  refinement 
in  this  particular,  they  become  ashamed  of 
its  ordinary  gratifications.     In  many  bar- 
barous tribes  it  is  a  punctilio  of  decorum 
that  the  husband  and  wife  should  cohabit  by 
stealth  ;  and  if  among  such  people,  correct 
notions  of  chastity  are  in  a  great  measure 
unknown,  this  proceeds  not  from  habits  of 
debauchery,  but  from  ignorance  of  those 
principles  which  recommend  personal  fidelity 
to  an  individual.     It  may,  at  the  same  time, 
be  remarked,  that   although  the  conjugal 
affection,  when  joined  to  the  love  of  off- 
spring, has  been  capable,  at  an  early  period, 
of  cementing  families,  and  thus  laying  the 
foundation  of  political  society,  it  is  not  of 
itself  sufficient  in  those  times,  to  give  much 
consideration  and   dignity  to  the  wife,  or 
even  to  prevent  her,  in  consequence  of  her 
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inferiority  in  strength  and  courage,  from 
becoming  the  servant  or  slave  of  the 
husband. 

The  second  aspect  of  society  to  which  I 
alluded,  is  that  which  arises  from  the 
advancement  of  the  useful  arts,  from  the 
consequent  acquisition  and  extension  of 
property,  and  from  the  progress  of  civil 
government. 

The  advancement  of  a  people  in  the 
various  arts  which  procure  the  progressive 
accommodations  and  conveniences  of  life, 
and  the  accumulation  of  property  indifferent 
proportions  by  individuals,  must  affect  the 
intercourse  of  the  sexes  in  two  different 
ways.  In  the  first  place,  when  men  are 
placed  in  a  situation  which  relieves  them 
from  the  pressure  of  immediate  want,  and 
supplies  them  with  abundance  of  whatever 
is  necessary  to  subsistence,  their  attention 
is,  of  course,  directed  to  other  less  important 
gratifications ;  they  obey  the  suggestions 
of  nature  by  indulging  their  various  pro- 
pensities, and  become,  from  the  influence 
of  habit,  more  and  more  addicted  to  plea- 
sure.     The  different  degrees  of  wealth,  on 
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the  other  hand,  which  arise  from  the  talents 
or  the  fortune  of  individuals,  give  rise  to 
such  differences  of  rank  and  condition,  as 
remove  different  families  to  a  distance  from 
each  other,  inflame  and  swell  them  with 
family  pride  and  jealousy,  and,  from  an 
apprehension  of  unsuitable  and  degrading 
alliances,  render  them  averse  from  that  fa- 
miliarity and  freedom  of  intercourse  which 
might  be  attended  either  with  licentious  in- 
dulgence, or  with  hasty  and  inconsiderate 
matrimonial  connexions. 

The  indiscriminate  gratification  of  the 
propensity  between  the  sexes  is  further 
obstructed  by  the  general  improvements  of 
society.  From  a  gradual  refinement  of  taste 
and  manners,  there  is  produced  a  nicer 
selection  of  objects,  and  a  stronger  prefer- 
ence of  those  individuals,  by  whose  beauty, 
or  other  personal  qualities,  our  desires  have 
been  peculiarly  excited.  But  the  same 
circumstances,  which  create  more  diversity 
of  taste,  will  tend  more  frequently  to  pre- 
vent a  reciprocity  of  inclination,  and  conse- 
quently,   will  often  render  it  more  difficult 
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for   the  lover  to  attain  the  object  of  his 
wishes. 

The  restraints  which  are  thus  laid  upon 
the  sexual  correspondence  contribute,  in  a 
high  degree,  to  improve  and  augment  the 
pleasures  which  result  from  it.  The  difficul- 
ties, the  delays,  the  disappointments  which 
we  experience  in  pursuit  of  a  favourite  gra- 
tification, cannot  fail  to  enhance  its  value, 
by  fixing  our  attention  for  a  length  of  time 
upon  the  same  object,  by  disposing  us  to 
estimate  the  attainment  in  proportion  to  the 
distress  which  we  feel  from  the  want  of  it, 
and  by  rousing  the  imagination  to  paint 
every  circumstance  in  such  colours  as  may 
flatter  our  prevailing  inclinations.  These 
are  the  great  expedients  of  nature,  which 
give  rise  to  peculiar  attachments,  and  by 
which  a  simple  desire  or  appetite  is  often 
converted  into  a  violent  passion. 

The  effects  of  mere  facility  in  procuring 
subsistence,  while  no  difficulties  occur  in 
the  indulgence  of  the  sexual  propensities, 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  manners  which 
prevail  in  Otahcite  and  those  neighbouring 
islands  in  the  South  Sea,  with  which  Euro- 
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pean  travellers  have  lately  made  us  ac- 
quainted. Those  people,  from  their  singu- 
larly happy  climate,  are  without  industry 
or  labour,  possessed  of  all  the  necessaries  of 
life.  As  they  have,  at  the  same  time,  accu- 
mulated little  or  no  wealth,  they  are,  in  a 
great  measure,  strangers  to  those  distinctions 
of  rank  which  divide  and  separate  the  inha- 
bitants of  civilized  countries ;  and,  as  they 
have  never  been  roused  to  active  exertions, 
either  of  body  or  mind,  they  are  unac- 
quainted with  those  refinements  of  taste  and 
manners  which  arise  from  the  cultivation  of 
the  arts.  Living,  therefore,  in  constant 
ease  and  idleness,  they  are  strongly  addicted 
to  sensual  pleasure ;  but  they  are  debauched 
without  passion,  and  voluptuous  without 
elegance,  or  even  discrimination  of  objects. 
The  effect  of  uncommon  restraints  upon 
the  intercourse  of  the  sexes  may,  on  the 
other  hand,  be  observed  in  the  manners  of 
those  Gothic  nations,  who  over-ran  and  sub- 
dued the  western  provinces  of  the  Roman 
empire.  Those  nations,  acquiring  large 
possessions  by  their  conquest,  and  spreading 
themselves  over  an  extensive  territory,  were 
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formed  into  a  multitude  of  separate  baro- 
nies, under  the  authority  of  a  sovereign,  but 
so  independent,  and  so  feebly  united,  as  to 
be  under  little  restraint  in  the  exercise  of  mu- 
tual hostilities  and  depredations.     By  these 
peculiar  circumstances,  which  remained  for 
several  centuries,  neighbouring  families  con- 
tracted such  animosities,    and  entertained 
such  apprehension   and  jealousy  of  each 
other,  as  became  an  insuperable  bar  to  their 
intimate  correspondence,  and  therefore  in- 
terrupted, in  proportion,  the  communica- 
tion of  the  sexes.      To  this  interruption  we 
may  ascribe  the  romantic  love,  the  uncom- 
mon   purity    and   delicacy  of    sentiment, 
which  appear  so  conspicuously  in  the  man- 
ners of  that  period,  and  of  which  there  are 
still  very  evident  and  remarkable  traces  in 
the  turn  of  thinking,   the  usages,  and  the 
literature  of  the  present  European  nations. 
The  ordinary  state  of  civilized  society 
exhibits  a  medium  between  those  two  ex- 
tremes, with  neither  the  voluptuousness  of 
the  former,  nor  the  fantastic  love  and  admi- 
ration of  the  latter;   but  with  a  moderate 
sensibility  to  pleasure,  derived    from  the 
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advancement  of  taste,  and  with  a  degree  of 
pas-ion  excited  by  the  usual  impediments  to 
i  itification.  Upon  the  first  considerable 
a-  i' a  vices  of  commerce  and  the  arts,  the  si- 
tual  ion  of  mankind  is  rendered  so  easy  and 
comfortable,  as  disposes  them  commonly  to 
enter  into  marriage  whenever  they  arrive  at 
that  period  of  life  which  fits  them  for  the 
discharge  of  its  duties  ;  and  in  forming  this 
connexion,  they  must  frequently,  from  dif- 
ference s  of  rank  or  personal  qualities,  or 
from  accidental  circumstances,  meet  with 
various  obstacles  to  the  attainment  of  their 
wishes,  and  be  engaged  in  a  long  courtship, 
which,  by  inflaming  their  desires,  and  fix- 
ing their  imagination  upon  the  same  object, 
is  likely  to  create  a  sincere  and  lasting 
attachment ;  an  attachment,  upon  which  all 
the  domestic  virtues  are  easily  engrafted, 
and  which  is  capable  of  rendering  all  the 
cares  of  the  marriage  state  light  and  agree- 
able.  The  ardour  of  a  blind  appetite  is 
thus  controuled  by  feelings  of  a  superior 
order  ;  and  the  passion  of  love  becomes  the 
guardian  of  temperance. 
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The  high  cultivation  of  the  elegant  arts, 
and  the  introduction  of  immoderate  opu- 
lence, give  rise  to  a  third  variety,  by 
which,  in  relation  to  the  present  subject, 
the  manners  of  society  require  to  be  dis- 
tinguished. 

Luxury  and  expensive  living  are  the  na- 
tural attendants  of  great  wealth.  Excited 
by  mutual  emulation,  individuals,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  riches,  endeavour  more  and 
more  to  surpass  one  another  in  elegance 
and  magnificence,  and  in  supplying  those 
wants  by  which,  from  fashionable  extrava- 
gance, they  are  continually  solicited,  must 
find  at  length  that  their  income,  however 
large,  is  inadequate  to  their  demands.  They 
become,  of  consequence,  unwilling  to  take 
upon  them  the  additional  burden  of  main- 
taining a  family.  While  the  men,  by  whose 
courage  and  superior  exertions  property  is, 
in  a  great  measure,  engrossed,  are  thus  ge- 
nerally disposed  to  remain  in  the  state  of 
bachelors,  a  proportional  part  of  the  other 
sex  are  laid  under  the  necessity  of  remain- 
ing unmarried  ;  and  both,  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  same  causes,  contract,  unavoid- 
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ably,  such  habits  as  tend  to  disqualify  them 
from  enjoying  happiness  in  the  married 
state.  It  may,  at  the  same  time,  be  expected 
that  persons,  who,  notwithstanding  these 
discouragements,  are  induced  to  form  a 
matrimonial  connexion,  will  endeavour  to 
compensate  the  inconveniences  attending  it, 
by  regarding  the  fortune  more  than  the 
personal  attractions  of  their  yoke-mates. 
From  such  a  mercenary  traffic,  it  would  be 
vain  to  look  for  that  harmony  which  is 
requisite  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  fa- 
mily. To  such  marriages  may  be  applied 
the  maxim  of  the  civil  law :  Societas  est 
mater  discordiarum. 

These  observations  are  illustrated  by  the 
manners  of  ancient  Rome  about  the  begin- 
ning of  her  despotical  government.  The 
great  wealth  imported  from  the  conquered 
provinces  had  then  given  rise  to  such  a 
degree  of  luxury  and  expensive  living  as 
proved  extremely  unfavourable  to  marriage, 
and  induced  the  Emperor  Augustus  to 
encourage  that  union,  by  various  taxes  and 
penalties  upon  celibacy,  and  by  bestowing 
suitable  premiums   upon   married  people, 
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and  upon  those  who  had  produced  a  num- 
ber of  children.  The  same  circumstance 
introduced  the  avowed  and  very  universal 
practice,  among  wealthy  and  unmarried 
persons,  of  keeping  a  concubine,  whose 
children,  being  of  inferior  rank,  were  main- 
tained at  less  expense,  but  who,  in  other 
respects,  was  viewed  in  a  light  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  a  wife. 

So  mercenary  were  the  Romans  in  their 
matrimonial  alliances,  that  a  woman  who 
brought  no  dower  to  her  husband,  was  con- 
sidered in  a  disgraceful  situation;  and  unless 
there  appeared  good  evidence  of  her  mar- 
riage, she  was  held  to  be,  not  a  wife,  but  a 
concubine. 

The  same  circumstances  which  render 
marriage  inconvenient  and  burdensome,  in 
regard  to  pecuniary  interest,  are  no  less 
unfavourable  to  that  connexion  from  the 
general  progress  of  dissipation  and  volup- 
tuousness. 

Among  nations  possessed  of  moderate 
wealth,  who  are  chiefly  occupied  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  useful  arts,  the  inhabi- 
tants are,    for  the  most  part,  engaged  in 
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serious  employments,  by  which  they  are 
separated  into  various  departments,  and 
prevented  from  holding  an  extensive  com- 
munication. The  members  of  neighbour- 
ing families,  the  several  knots  of  kindred 
and  acquaintance,  whom  accidents,  or  the 
transactions  of  business,  have  collected  in 
small  circles,  are  accustomed  to  keep  com- 
pany with  one  another;  but  little  intercourse 
is  held  with  strangers.  Among  persons  of 
different  sexes,  living  in  this  retired  situa- 
tion, the  imagination  will  frequently  be  led 
to  form  a  reciprocal  and  permanent  attach- 
ment. But  the  advancement  of  a  people 
in  those  arts  which  are  subservient  to  plea- 
sure and  amusement,  occasions  a  more  ex- 
tensive correspondence  among  the  different 
members  of  society.  Almost  all  men  of 
fortune,  and  of  liberal  education,  whose 
residence  admits  of  their  intercourse,  be- 
come acquainted  with  each  other,  and 
frequently  assemble  in  all  the  fashionable 
meetings  of  pleasure  and  amusement.  The 
more  opulent  they  become,  and  the  more 
poiished  in  their  manners,  these  meetings 
become  the  more  numerous;  and  the  com- 
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munication  among  people  of  rank  and  con- 
dition is,  in  proportion,  extended  and 
diversified.  In  these  polite  circles,  the 
women  claim  an  equal  share  with  the  other 
sex,  and  by  their  agreeable  accomplish- 
ments, by  their  delicacy  and  vivacity,  as 
well  as  by  their  personal  charms,  contribute 
no  less  to  the  entertainment. 

The  unreserved  and  extensive  intercourse 
of  the  two  sexes  has,  doubtless,  a  tendency 
to  divide  the  attention  among  a  great  va- 
riety of  objects,  to  efface  the  impression  of 
one  object  by  that  of  another ;  and,  conse- 
quently, to  prevent  a  strong  or  lasting 
attachment  to  any  individual.  The  sensi- 
bility of  the  heart  is  thus  gradually  worn 
out  and  exhausted  b}'  continual  dissipation ; 
and  the  passion,  which  formerly  excited  all 
the  tender  affections,  is  at  length  converted 
into  a  mere  vehicle  of  sensual  enjoyment. 
A  spirit  of  gallantry  and  intrigue,  totally 
inconsistent  with  the  duties  of  domestic  so- 
ciety, is  of  course  introduced  in  the  higher 
ranks  ;  to  whom  it  affords  that  occupation 
and  amusement  which  their  inferiors  derive 
from  the  pursuits  of  industry.  In  the  natural 
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course  of  things,  the  dissipated  manners  of 
the  rich  are,  by  the  force  of  example,  com- 
municated to  the  lower  orders,  among  whom 
they  lose  that  appearance  of  refinement  in 
which  they  were  enveloped,  and  appear  in 
the  undisguised  form  of  gross  debauchery 
and  common  prostitution. 

This  progress  of  dissipation  and  volup- 
tuousness may  be  observed  in  all  countries 
where  the  people  have  made  great  advances 
in  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  and  in  the 
arts  which  administer  to  luxury  and  extra- 
vagance. In  ancient  Rome,  in  the  great 
Asiatic  nations,  in  modern  Italy,  France, 
and  England,  a  dissoluteness  of  manners,  in 
relation  to  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes, 
appears  to  have  been  the  inseparable  atten- 
dant of  great  opulence  ;  though  from  pecu- 
liar circumstances  in  these  different  coun- 
tries, it  has  been  exhibited  under  various 
modifications. 

The  ancient  Romans  passed  very  suddenly 
from  poverty  and  barbarism  to  immoderate 
wealth  and  luxury  ;  and  between  these  two 
extremes,  there  seems  to  have  passed  no 
interval  which  was  calculated  to  refine  and 
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exalt  the  passion  between  the  sexes.  When 
they  advanced,  therefore,  into  the  latter 
situation,  about  the  end  of  the  common- 
wealth, they  had  acquired  no  previous 
habits,  ^  to  prevent  them  from  sinking  at 
once  into  a  degree  of  sensuality,  and  gross 
debauchery,  of  which  there  is  no  example. 
Among  them,  the  shameless  profligacy  of  a 
Messalina,  was  understood  to  exhibit  the 
behaviour  of  a  woman  of  rank,  immode- 
rately addicted  to  the  pursuits  of  gallantry 
and  pleasure. 

In  the  present  opulent  nations  of  Europe, 
the  vestiges  which  remain  of  the  refined  sen- 
timents of  a  former  period,  have  produced 
in  the  higher  ranks,  a  more  elegant  species, 
of  licentiousness ;  at  the  same  time  that 
the  Christian  religion,  by  exalting  the  merit 
of  restraint,  and  even  of  total  abstinence,  in 
relation  to  the  sexual  correspondence,  has 
contributed,  no  doubt,  to  retard  a  general 
relaxation  of  manners.  In  particular,  the 
authority  of  the  church,  which  was  exerted 
to  render  marriage  an  indissoluble  tie,  has 
prevented  parents,  in  many  cases,  from 
being  led  by  caprice,  or  bad  humour,  to 
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form  such  connexions  as  were  incompatible 
with  the  interest  of  their  children.  The 
regulations  to  this  effect  have  not,  indeed, 
entirely  maintained  their  ground,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  spirit  of  the  later  age.  In 
some  parts  of  Europe  they  have  been  sub- 
jected to  limitations ;  in  others  they  have 
been  evaded;  in  France  they  have  been 
wholly  repealed. 

In  the  great  eastern  nations,  the  practice 
of  polygamy,  though  calculated  to  pro- 
mote, in  the  one  sex,  an  unlimited  indul- 
gencein  sensual  pleasure,  is  equally  adverse, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  gross  prostitution  ; 
and,  on  the  other,  to  the  refinements  of 
sentimental  passion.  The  harems  and  serag- 
lios of  the  east  are  said  to  exhibit  an  assem- 
blage of  beauty  in  the  utmost  variety  of 
elegant  forms ;  but  they  leave  their  indolent 
master  nothing  to  desire  except  the  capacity 
of  enjoyment. 

Some  benevolent  philosophers  have  in- 
dulged the  pleasing  speculation,  that  the 
faculties  and  virtues  of  mankind  are  univer- 
sally improved  by  the  progress  of  the  arts 
and  sciences ;  and  that  human  nature,  by 
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culture   and  education,  is  led    to  endless 
degrees  of  perfection.     To  this  flattering, 
and  perhaps  generally  well-founded  hypo- 
thesis,   the   circumstance    now    suggested 
appeal's  to  form  a  remarkable  exception. 
Nothing  can  be  more  inconsistent  with  the 
finer  feelings  of  the  heart ;  nothing  more 
incompatible    with  the  order  of  society ; 
nothing  more  destructive  of  those  bands 
which  unite  men  together,  and  enable  them 
to  live  in  mutual  confidence  and  security, 
than  debauchery  and  dissolute   manners. 
The  indiscriminate  voluptuousness  of  the 
one  sex  cannot  fail  to  produce  a  still  greater 
depravity  of  the  other,  by  annihilating  the 
female  point  of  honour,  and   introducing 
universal   prostitution.     The  rank   of  the 
women  is  thus  degraded ;  marriage  becomes 
hardly  the  source  of  a  peculiar  connexion ; 
and  the  unhappy  child  who  is  born  in  such 
a  family,  instead  of  reaping  advantage  from 
the  natural  prepossessions  and  affections  of 
its  parents,  is  doomed  to  suffer  the  fatal 
consequences  of  their  jealousy  and  discord. 
The  effect  of  their  negligence,  in  such  a 
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situation,  may  easily  be  conceived,  when 
we  consider  the  hard  fortune  which  is 
commonly  experienced  by  the  issue  of  an 
illegitimate  correspondence. 

Nature  has  wisely  provided,  that  the 
education  and  even  the  maintenance  of 
the  human  offspring,  should  not  depend 
upon  general  philanthropy  or  benevolence, 
deduced  from  abstracted  philosophical  prin- 
ciples; but  upon  peculiar  passions  and 
feelings,  which  have  a  more  powerful  and 
immediate  influence  on  the  conduct  of  man- 
kind ;  and,  when  these  passions  are  weak- 
ened, these  feelings  destroyed,  we  shall  in 
vain  expect  their  place  to  be  supplied  by 
general  views  of  utility  to  mankind,  or  par- 
ticular interpositions  of  the  legislature. 
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SECTION  III. 

Of  Justice  and  Generosity. 

The  virtues  and  vices  of  mankind  relate 
more  immediately,  either  to  the  interest  of 
the  agent  himself,  or  to  the  interest  of 
others.  Of  the  former  class  are  those  which 
have  been  already  considered.  The  latter 
may  deserve  a  separate  examination. 

When  our  actions  tend  to  promote  the 
happiness  of  our  neighbours,  or  when  they 
have  a  contrary  tendency, it  may  frequently 
happen,  that,  while  every  spectator  approves 
or  disapproves  of  our  conduct  in  these 
different  cases,  yet  no  person  imagines  we 
could,  with  propriety,  be  compelled  to  act 
in  the  one  way,  or  to  abstain  from  acting 
in  the  other.  To  requite  a  favour  with  grati- 
tude, to  hazard  our  fortune  in  behalf  of  a 
friend,  to  relieve  the  distress  of  those  with 
whom  we  have  no  particular  connexion, 
are  actions  of  this  nature.  There  are  many 
cases,  on  the  other  hand,  where  our  beha- 
viour in  relation  to  our  neighbours  becomes 
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a  matter  of  strict  obligation,  and  where  we 
may  be  compelled  to  follow  one  course  of 
action,  and  punished  for  the  contrary.  Thus 
we  may  be  forced  to  fulfil  our  promises,  and 
to  abstain  from  doing  hurt  to  others.  Ac- 
tions of  the  latter  sort  belong  to  what,  in  a 
strict  sense*  are  called  the  rules  of  justice. 
Those  of  the  former  belong  to  generosity 
or  benevolence. 

That  the  advancement  of  arts,  manufac- 
tures, and  commerce,  has  a  tendency  to 
improve  the  virtue  of  justice  in  all  its 
branches,  appears  indisputable. 

Mankind  are  induced  to  abstain  from  in- 
justice by  the  feelings  of  humanity,  wrhich 
dispose  them  to  avoid  hurting  their  neigh- 
bours, as  well  as  by  the  consideration  that 
such  a  conduct  will  be  highly  conducive  to 
their  own  interest;  and  both  of  these  prin- 
ciples operate  with  peculiar  force  from  the 
circumstances  in  which  a  commercial  people 
is  placed.  By  commerce  and  manufactures, 
the  contracts  and  transactions  of  a  country 
are  multiplied  almost  without  end  ;  and  the 
possessions  of  individuals  are  extended  and 
varied  in  proportion ;  whence  the  injuries 
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arising  from  the  breach  of  promise,  from 
dishonesty  and  fraud,  or  from  any  violation 
of  property,  are  more  sensibly  felt,  and 
productive  of  more  sympathy  and  regret. 
The  advantages,  at  the  same  time,  which 
every  individual  derives  from  a  strict  observ- 
ance of  the  rules  of  justice,  become  also 
proportionably  greater  and  more  manifest. 
According  as  the  intercourse  of  society  is 
extended,  it  requires  more  and  more  a 
mutual  trust  and  confidence,  which  cannot 
be  maintained  without  the  uniform  profes- 
sion and  rigid  practice  of  honesty  and  fair- 
dealing.  Whoever  is  unable  in  this  respect, 
to  maintain  a  fair  character,  finds  himself 
universally  reprobated,  is  of  course  disquali- 
fied for  the  exercise  of  any  lucrative  pro- 
fession, and  becomes  a  sort  of  outcast,  who, 
like  the  stricken  deer,  is  carefully  avoided 
by  the  whole  herd.  Compared  with  so 
dreadful  a  misfortune,  the  gain  which  is 
likely  to  accrue  from  the  most  artful  knavery 
is  a  mere  trifle. 

In  such  a  situation  it  becomes  the  object 
of  early  education  to  recommend  and  incul- 
cate the  rules  of  justice.  Children  are 
deterred  from  any  failure  in  this  respect  by 
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timely  correction,  and  by  the  disgrace  which 
attends  it.  At  a  more  advanced  period  of 
life,  the  principles  of  honour,  dictated  by 
the  general  sentiments  of  mankind,  and 
communicated  through  the  different  ranks 
and  orders  of  society,  confirm  the  same 
doctrine.  In  addition  to  these  considera- 
tions, religion  bestows  her  aid,  by  represent- 
ing what  is  infamous  among  men,  as  offen- 
sive to  the  Deity,  and  as  incurring  the  ef- 
fects of  his  displeasure ;  while  the  sanctions 
of  civil  government  are  employed  in  repres- 
sing such  disorders,  by  the  salutary  example 
of  human  punishments. 

These  principles  and  habits  which  charac- 
terize a  mercantile  age  and  country,  are  apt 
to  appear  most  conspicuous  in  that  part  of 
the  inhabitants  who  are  actually  engaged  in 
trade;  because  they  feel  most  powerfully 
the  influence  of  the  various  motives  which 
have  been  mentioned.  In  the  most  com- 
mercial nations  of  Europe,  it  is  not,  indeed, 
considered  as  inconsistent  with  the  rules  of 
fair  trade,  to  lay  hold  of  an  accidental 
scarcity  for  enhancing  the  price  of  any  com- 
modity ;  but  a  merchant  of  credit  is  accus- 
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tomed  to  deal  at  a  word,  and  to  take  no 
advantage  of  the  ignorance  of  his  customer. 
Among  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
traffic  occasionally,  the  same  scrupulous 
punctuality  is  not  required  ;  and  it  is  not 
usual  to  chaffer,  or  even  to  over-reach 
in  a  bargain.  This  is  particularly  the  case 
in  the  sale  of  commodities,  which  have,  in 
some  degree,  an  arbitrary  value ;  as  of 
horses,  where  even  the  country  gentleman 
is  frequently  not  ashamed  to  become  a  spe- 
cies of  horse-jockey. 

The  manners  of  rude  nations  are,  in  the 
present  view,  diametrically  opposite  to  those 
of  a  commercial  people.  Barbarians,  what- 
ever may  be  their  other  virtues,  are  but 
little  acquainted  with  the  rules  of  justice ; 
they  have  seldom  any  regard  to  their  pro- 
mises, and  are  commonly  addicted  to  theft 
and  rapine.  This  is  evident  from  the  history 
of  all  early  nations.  In  Captain  Cook's  first 
voyage  to  Otaheite  the  inhabitants  of  that 
island  were  so  far  from  being  ashamed  of 
their  thefts,  that  upon  being  challenged? 
they  held  up  the  stolen  goods  in  triumph  at 
their  success.     In  Kamtschatska,  it  is  said, 
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that  a  young  woman  has  difficulty  to  pro- 
cure a  husband,  until  she  has  given  proof 
of  her  dexterity  in  filching  *.  Among  the 
ancient  Egyptians  there  was  no  punishment 
for  theft  t ;  nor  among  the  Gauls,  when  the 
crime  was  committed  between  the  mem- 
bers of  different  tribes  J. 

In  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  stealing  of 
cattle  was  denominated  lifting ;  a  term  to 
which  no  blame  appears  to  have  been 
attached  ;  and  it  is  a  well-known  fact,  that 
an  inhabitant  of  that  country,  who,  upon 
the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  1745,  had 
the  Pretender  under  his  protection,  and  who 
had  not  been  tempted  to  deliver  him  up  by 
the  great  premium  offered  by  government, 
was  at  a  subsequent  period  tried  at  Inver- 
ness, and  condemned  to  a  capital  punish- 
ment for  horse-stealing. 

As  in  countries  highly  advanced  in  trade 
and  manufactures,  the  trading  part  of  the 
inhabitants  are  the  fairest  and  most  punctual 
?n  their  dealings,  they  are,  in  the  infancy 

*  See  the  accounts  of  the  Russian  emissaries, 
t  Aul.  Gell.  Noct.  Att.  lib.  11.  58. 
%  Caesar,  de  bell.  Gall.  lib.  6.  5.  23. 
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of  commerce,  the  most  knavish  and  dis- 
honest. 

In  a  rude  and  military  age,  mechanics 
and  tradesmen,  who  follow  sedentary  pro- 
fessions, are  despised  on  account  of  their 
un warlike  dispositions,  and  from  the  low 
estimation  in  which  they  are  held,  become 
degraded  in  their  own  eyes,  and  regardless 
of  their  character  and  behaviour.  The  first 
merchants,  who  are  a  sort  of  pedlars,  wan- 
dering from  place  to  place,  and  frequently 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  begging  their 
bread  and  their  lodging  among  strangers, are 
even  in  a  meaner  condition  than  artificers, 
or  labourers,  who  enjoy  a  fixed  residence  in 
the  midst  of  their  kindred  and  acquaint- 
ance. When  Ulysses  in  Homer,  is  twitted 
with  being  a  wandering  merchant,  the  pa- 
tient hero  is  unable  to  bear  this  unmerited 
reproach ;  and  though  he  had  before  de- 
termined to  conceal  his  rank,  he  starts  up 
immediately  to  wipe  off  the  aspersion, 
by  distinguishing  himself  in  the  athletic 
exercises. 

So  long  as  the  ancient  Romans  preserved 
their  military  character,  they  considered  the 

vol.  iv.  it 
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profession  of  a  merchant  as  disgraceful  to  a 
free  citizen.  In  modern  Europe,  trade  and 
manufactures  were  also,  for  many  centuries, 
confined  to  that  class  of  the  people  who 
remained  in  a  species  of  servitude. 

From  the  want  of  a  regular  market,  for 
ascertaining  the  price  of  commodities,  it  is 
also  more  difficult  in  the  first  dawn  of 
mercantile  improvements,  to  discover  and 
restrain  the  fraud  of  individuals.  The  ped- 
lar, who  provides  a  stock  of  goods  from 
different  quarters,  and  retails  the  various 
articles  to  persons  at  a  distance  from  each 
other,  may  almost  always  impose  upon  his 
customers  with  little  hazard  of  detection, 
and  is  laid  under  strong  temptation  to  avail 
himself  of  contingencies  for  increasing  his 
profits. 

The  mercantile  profession  seems,  accord- 
ingly, in  all  countries  where  trade  is  in  a 
low  state,  to  be  considered  as  peculiarly 
connected  with  knavery  and  injustice. 
Among  the  early  Greek  nations,  a  merchant, 
and  a  pirate  were  understood  to  be  nearly 
synonymous  terms ;  and  the  same  tutelary 
deity,  who  presided  over  merchants,  became 
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also    the    patron    of    cheats    and    pick- 
pockets. 

Cicero,  whose  opinion  we  may  suppose 
was  founded  upon  the  manners  of  his 
countrymen,  declares  that  a  great  whole- 
sale merchant,  who  imports  goods  from 
every  quarter,  may  have  a  tolerable 
character ;  but  that  a  retailer,  who  buys 
with  a  view  of  selling  immediately,  is 
engaged  in  a  very  mean  employment ; 
because  he  can  make  no  profit,  unless  he 
becomes  a  great  liar*.  Mr.  Pope  appears 
to  have  rather  injudiciously  transferred  this 
thought  to  the  tradesmen  of  his  own 
country. 

"  The  next  a  tradesman,  meek,  and  much  a  liar." 

In  Armenia,  Persia,  and  many  other 
eastern  regions,  commerce  is  managed,  in  a 

*  "  Mercatura  autem,  si  tenuis  est,  sordida  putanda 
"  est :  sin  magna  et  copiosa,  multa  undique  apportans, 
"  multisque  sine  vanitate  impartiens,  non  est  admodum 
"  vituperanda." — "  Sordidi  etiam  putandi  qui  mercan- 
"  tur  a  mercatoribus  quod  statim  vendant.  Nihil  enim 
"  proficiunt  nisi  admodum  mentiantur."  [Cicero  de 
Offic.  Lib,  I,  §  42. 
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great  measure,  by  a  set  of  wandering  mer- 
chants, who  are  not  only  destitute  of  pro- 
tection, but  even  liable  to  be  frequently 
plundered  by  government.  It  can  hardly 
be  expected  that  these  people,  who  are  often 
obliged  to  bury  a  part  of  their  stock,  and 
to  invest  a  part  of  it  in  jewels,  that  they  may 
be  able  to  conceal,  or  suddenly  to  with- 
draw their  effects,  will  be  scrupulously 
punctual  in  their  transactions,  or  that  they 
will  not,  by  exorbitant  profit  in  some  cases, 
endeavour  to  compensate  the  losses  and 
hazards  which  they  sustain  in  others. 

The  Jews  were  a  people,  who,  on  account 
of  their  singular  manners  and  customs,  and 
their  uncommon  religious  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies, had  incurred  the  ridicule,  and  even 
in  some  degree  the  hatred  of  other  nations. 
In  these  unfortunate  circumstances,  they 
found  little  degradation  in  a  mean  employ- 
ment, and  therefore  betook  themselves  very 
generally  to  merchandize,  in  those  periods 
and  countries  where  it  was  held  in  some  de- 
gree ignominious.  This  was  more  especially 
the  case  after  the  Christian  religion  had 
spread  itself  over  Europe,  and  had  over- 
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whelmed  that  once  chosen  people  in  recent 
odium  and  aversion.  The  Jews  became 
early  the  principal  traders  of  the  modern 
European  nations;  and  in  that  capacity 
acquired  immense  riches  :  while  in  confor- 
mity to  thestate  of  commerce  at  that  period, 
they  obtained  universally  the  character  of 
knavery  and  dishonesty  ;  a  character  which 
they  appear  to  have  long  borne  without 
murmuring,  and  which,  even  at  this  day, 
notwithstanding  the  great  revolution  in  the 
rank  and  behaviour  of  mercantile  people, 
they  have  never  been  able  fully  to  obli- 
terate. 

But  the  circumstances  of  a  nation  which 
has  been  enriched  by  trade  are  not  more 
friendly  to  justice,  than  unfavourable  to 
generosity,  and  to  the  higher  exertions  of 
benevolence. 

That  a  man  should  be  induced  to  a  con- 
stant observance  of  the  rules  of  justice,  no- 
thing further  is  commonly  requisite  than  to 
understand  his  own  pecuniary  interest ;  but 
before  he  can  become  eminently  generous 
or  benevolent,  he  must  resolve  to  sacrifice 
that  interest  to  the  good  of  others.    Justice 
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is  the  result  of  a  deliberate  purpose  to  reject 
an  incidental  advantage  for  obtaining  an 
ultimate,  and  much  greater  profit.    Genero- 
sity is  the  fruit  of  a  violent  impulse,  which 
overlooks  all  private  and  selfish  considera- 
tions. The  careful  and  penurious  tradesman, 
the  industrious  and  active  manufacturer,  or 
merchant,  can  hav e little  temptation  to  desert 
the  one,  but  in  the  course  of  his  professional 
views,  he  meets  with  as  little  incitement  to 
practise  the  other.     To  be  just,  is  to  breathe 
his  natural  element ;    to    require   that  he 
should  be  generous,  is  to  invert  his  ordinary 
functions,  and  to  make  him  subsist  by  organs 
to  which  he  has  not  been  accustomed. 

In  a  commercial  country,  the  mercantile 
spirit  is  not  confined  to  tradesmen  or  mer- 
chants ;  from  a  similarity  of  situation  it  per- 
vades, in  some  degree,  all  orders  and  ranks, 
and  by  the  influence  of  habit  and  example,  it 
is  communicated,  more  or  less,  to  every  mem- 
ber of  the  community.  Individuals  form 
their  notions  of  propriety  according  to  a 
general  standard,  and  fashion  their  morals 
in  conformity  to  the  prevailing  taste  of  the 
times.     By  living  much  in  society,  and 
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maintaining  an  intimate  correspondence 
they  are  led  also  to  a  frequent  and  ready 
communication  of  their  thoughts  and  senti- 
ments.  They  learn  by  experience  to  do 
this,  without  hurting  the  feelings  of  one 
another  ;  to  conceal  their  own  selfishness  or 
contempt  of  others ;  to  assume  a  tone  of 
moderation,  deference,  and  respect ;  and, 
without  apparent  restraint  or  effort,  to 
accommodate  their  behaviour  to  the  disposi- 
tion and  temper  of  their  company.  While 
in  this  manner,  they  improve  in  the  arts  of 
civility  and  politeness,  they  can  hardly  fail 
to  cultivate  their  social  feelings,  by  partici- 
pating in  the  pleasures  and  pains  of  each 
other,  and  by  mutual  endeavours  to  pro- 
mote the  former,  and  to  relieve  or  soften 
the  latter.  But  this  intercourse  is  often  little 
more  than  a  petty  traffic,  which  aims  merely 
at  the  purchase  of  reciprocal  good  offices; 
or  when  it  proceeds  from  better  motives,  it 
is  the  offspring  of  a  subordinate,  and  in 
some  measure  a  speculative  humanity,  which 
in  the  case  of  any  serious  distress,  contents 
itself  with  weeping  and  lamenting  over  the 
afflicted,  but  never  thinks  of  sacrificing  any 
great  interest  to  afford  him  relief. 
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Even  this  tinsel  reciprocation  of  small 
benefits,  which  people  are  apt  to   value 
more  than  it  deserves,  but  which,  in  reality, 
is  of  signal  utility  in  removing  the  inconve- 
niencies,  and  improving  the  comforts  which 
attend  our  journey  of  human  life,  is  fre- 
quently interrupted  by  those  opposite  and 
jarring  passions  which  arise  amid  the  active 
pursuits  of  a  commercial  nation.     In  a  rude 
age,  where  there  is  little  industry,  or  desire 
of  accumulation,  neighbouring  independent 
societies  are  apt  to  rob  and  plunder  each 
other ;  but  the  members  of  the  same  so- 
ciety are  attracted  by  a  common  interest, 
and  are  often  strongly  united  in  the  bands  of 
friendship  and" affection,  by  mutual  exertions 
of  benevolence,  or  by  accidental  habits  of 
sympathy.      But  in  a  country  where  no- 
body is  idle,  and  where  every  person  is  eager 
to  augment  his  fortune,  or  to  improve  his 
circumstances,    there    occur    innumerable 
competitions  and  rivalshipsj  which  contract 
the  heart,  and  set  mankind  at  variance.     In 
proportion  as  every  man  is  attentive  to  his 
own  advancement,  he  is  vexed  and  tormented 
by  every  obstacle  to  his  prosperity,  and 
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prompted  to  regard  his  competitors  with 
envy,  resentment,  and  other  malignant  pas- 
sions. 

The  pursuit  of  riches  becomes  a  scramble, 
in  which  the  hand  of  every  man  is  against 
every  other.  Hence  the  dissensions  among 
persons  of  the  same  trade  or  profession, 
which  are  more  conspicuous  according  as 
the  opposition  of  interest  is  more  direct  and 
pointed.  The  physicians,  the  apothecaries, 
and  the  lawyers  of  a  small  town  are  com- 
monly not  in  speaking  terms ;  they  are  not 
more  instigated  to  advance  their  own  success 
than  to  thwart  and  oppose  that  of  each 
other;  and  even  the  customers  of  each  party 
are  frequently  involved  in  the  quarrel.  The 
same  principles  exhibit  themselves  with  less 
indecorum,  perhaps,  or  violence,  but  not  less 
invariably,  through  the  whole  commercial 
world.  That  there  is  no  friendship  in  trade 
is  an  established  maxim  among  traders. 
Every  man  for  himself,  and  God  Almighty 
for  us  all,  is  their  fundamental  doctrine. 

Among  an  active  and  polished  people,  the 
desire  of  fame  and  distinction  is  productive 
of  competitions  and  jealousies  yet  more  ex- 
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tensive.  Neither  age,  nor  sex,  nor  condi- 
tion; neither  wisdom  nor  folly;  neither 
learning  nor  ignorance,  is  exempted  from 
the  serious,  and  the  ludicrous  discord  which 
originates  in  this  universal  passion,  or  from 
the  acrimony  and  malice  which  it  often  in- 
spires ;  whether  it  appears  in  the  light  airy 
shape  of  vanity,  which  glides  through  every 
corner  of  society,  and  presents  the  aspect  of 
a  rival  in  every  accomplishment  or  agreeable 
talent ;  from  that  of  the  well-dressed  cox- 
comb who  figures  at  a  ball,  to  that  of  the 
eloquent  speaker  who  shakes  an  admiring 
senate,  or  whether  it  assumes  the  graver  form 
of  ambition,  which  divides  mankind  into 
parties,  inflames  their  party  zeal,  and  their 
party  animosities,  and  shelteringitself  under 
the  multitude  of  associates,  bids  defiance  to 
the  sense  of  shame,  and  becomes  deaf  to  the 
voice  of  humanity.  Of  this  passion,  the 
jealousy  among  authors,  will,  perhaps,  be 
regarded  as  the  most  remarkable  instance ; 
but  it  seems  to  be  so,  chiefly  because  the 
parties  have  more  the  capacity  of  publishing 
their  disputes,  and  of  circulating  the  bitter 
animosities  by  which  they  are  agitated. 
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As  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  the  great  object 
of  a  mercantile  nation,  contributes  to  scatter 
the  seeds  of  envy  and  selfishness,  the  luxuri- 
ous and  voluptuous  habits,  which,  as  I  for- 
merly observed,  become  also  prevalent 
among  the  same  people,  tend  to  nourish  and 
strengthen  those  baneful  productions. 

Sensual  pleasures,  whether  founded  upon 
the  enjoyments  of  the  table,  or  upon  the 
propensity  which  unites  the  sexes,  are  all  of 
a  selfish  nature ;  however  they  may  be  con- 
nected in  many  cases,  with  the  exercise  of 
social  dispositions.    The  mirth  and  festivity 
of  the  epicure  terminates  in  the  gratification 
of  his  palate;  and  the  boon  companion  of  a 
luxurious  age  will  commonly  prefer  the  com- 
pany where  he  finds  the  best  dinner.     The 
pleasure  of  a  love-intrigue  supposes-a  com- 
munication of  sentiments;    but  the  volup- 
tuary scruples  not  to  procure  it  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  ruin  to  the  object  of  his  wishes. 

But  what  moreespecially  merits  attention 
is,  that  the  fashionable  pleasures  of  an  opu- 
lent nation  become  the  source  of  enormous 
expense,  by  which  multitudes  are  led  to  ex- 
ceed tlieir  income,  and  become  embarrassed 
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in  their  circumstances.  To  men  who  are  at 
the  same  time,  addicted  to  expensive  habits, 
and  forced  to  struggle  with  pecuniary  diffi- 
culties, wealth  is  the  constant  idol,  the  sove- 
reign dispenser  of  happiness;  and  poverty,  a 
dreadful  spectre,  usurping  the  place  of  an 
awakened  conscience,  to  haunt  and  terrify 
the  disordered  imagination. 

While  the  peculiar  habits  of  an  opulent 
people  are  thus  calculated  to  increase  the 
bias  which  is  already  too  strong,  by  fortify- 
ing the  love  of  money,  they  give  unavoid- 
ably a  particular  turn  and  direction  to  that 
passion.  They  afford  a  spur  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  riches,  but  they  encourage,  at  the 
same  time,  and  promote  the  expenditure. 
The  avarice  of  a  frugal,  and  that  of  a  luxuri- 
ous age,  assume  very  frequently,  a  different, 
and  in  some  respects,  an  opposite  character. 
The  character  of  the  former  is  that  of  a 
miser,  who  scruples  not  to  practice  the 
meanest  arts  of  accumulation,  is  unable  to 
take  any  use  of  what  he  has  gathered,  but 
living  in  constant  terror  of  poverty,  is  afraid 
to  lend  out  his  money  at  interest,  and  has 
recourse  to  the  wretched  precaution  of  con- 
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cealing  it  in  the  earth.  Such  are  the  leading 
features  of  the  miser,  as  represented  by  the 
poets  of  antiquity,  which  have  been  copied 
by  Moliere  with  more  fidelity  and  humour, 
than  discernment  in  applying  them  to  the 
manners  of  his  own  age;  for  the  original  of 
this  picture  is  now  rarely  to  be  found.  The 
modern  usurer  is  not  less  rapacious,  nor  less 
absorbed  in  the  constant  pursuit  of  gain  than 
the  ancient ;  but  he  is  more  enterprising, 
and  less  ready  to  forget  the  end  of  his  la- 
bours. He  never  loses  a  penny  by  hugging 
his  treasure  in  secret,  or  by  hiding  it  in  the 
ground.  Goaded,  on  either  side,  by  the  love 
of  money,  and  by  the  love  of  pleasure,  he 
obeys  alternately  the  dictates  of  these  oppo- 
site passions,  and  hoards  that  he  may  spend 
to  the  best  advantage.  He  is  covetous  and 
profuse*;  but  his  profusion  is  merely  the 
avarice  of  sensual  gratification. 

From  these  observations  it  ma}7  be  con- 
cluded, that  the  manners  of  an  opulent  and 
luxurious  age  are,  upon  the  whole,  favour- 
able to  the  general  intercourse  of  society. 

*  Sui  profu8us,  alien!  cupidus.    Sallust. 
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In  the  common  relations  of  neighbourhood 
and  acquaintance,  it  is  not  expected  that 
individuals  will  make  any  great  sacrifice  of 
their  own  interest  to  that  of  others.     If  men 
abstain  from  the  commission  of  crimes,  if 
they  observe  the  rules  of  justice  in  their 
various  transactions,  if  they  are  punctual  to 
their  word,  so  as  to  create  a  mutual  confi- 
dence in  their  probity  and  good  faith,  and 
if  to  these  virtues  they  add  the  constant 
exercise  of  those  inferior  good  offices  which 
are  dictated  by  humanity  and  the  desire  of 
pleasing,  they  are  likely  to  communicate 
to  each  other,  and  to  enjoy,  all  that  security, 
ease,  and  tranquillity,  all  that  comfort  and 
satisfaction  which  can  reasonably  be  de- 
sired.    The  practice  of  these  common  vir- 
tues will  be  sufficient  to  facilitate  the  accu- 
mulation of  wealth,  or  to  secure  the  fruits 
of  industry,  to   those  who  are  in  ordinary 
prosperous  circumstances  ;  and  at  the  same 
time  to  afford  a  moderate  relief  or  assist- 
ance to  those  who  may  be  reduced  to  indi- 
gence or  distress.     The  higher  exertions  of 
benevolence  are  out  of  the  question ;  but 
a  limited  and  regulated  charity  is  perfectly 
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consistent  with  the  manners  of  a  refined  and 
polished  people ;  and  it  may,  perhaps,  be 
affirmed  with  reason,  that,  from  prudent  and 
well-directed  interpositions  of  that  nature, 
more  diffusive  benefit  is  likely  to  arise,  both 
to  the  public  and  to  individuals,  than  from 
the  warmest  occasional  ebullitions  of  tender- 
hearted and  thoughtless  generosity.  This, 
at  least,  is  indisputable,  that  mere  generosity 
without  the  punctual  observance  of  the  rules 
of  justice,  is  of  less  consequence  to  the  pros- 
perity and  good  order  of  society,  than  the 
latter,  though  without  any  considerable  share 
of  the  former. 

But  although  the  spirit  of  opulent  and 
trading  nations  tends  evidently  to  improve 
the  intercourse  of  mankind,  in  their  more 
general  and  distant  connexions,  it  must  be 
confessed,  that  when  we  turn  our  eyes  to  the 
private  and  intimate  relations  of  human  life, 
we  are  led,  in  some  respects,  to  a  different 
conclusion.  In  their  domestic  relations,  the 
happiness  of  mankind  seems  to  depend  more 
upon  the  warmth  of  friendship  and  benevo- 
lence, than  upon  the  alderman-like  virtue, 
of  justice.     A   fond  husband  expects  more 
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from  his  wife  than  merely  that  she  will  not 
steal  from  him.  Much  more  is  required 
from  the  father  of  a  family,  than  that  he 
should  do  no  injury  to  his  children,  or  that 
he  should  bestow  small  charities  upon  them. 
The  domestic  affections,  which  constitute  the 
chief  happiness  of  private  life,  are  nothing 
but  various  modifications  of  sympathy  and 
friendship  ;•  and  these,  it  is  to  be  feared,  are 
not  likely  to  be  improved  by  the  peculiar 
manners  of  a  mercantile  and  luxurious  age. 
Marriage  becomes  then  almost  always  an 
interested  connexion,  in  which  those  pecu- 
niary considerations  by  which  it  was  formed 
are  likely  to  keep  the  ascendant  during  the 
whole  of  its  course.  On  the  part  of  the 
husband,  it  is  frequently  a  mercenary  bar- 
gain calculated  to  gain  a  livelihood,  or  to 
plaster  a  broken  fortune,  by  yoking  himself 
with  folly,  age,  or  decrepitude.  On  the 
part  of  the  wife,  it  is  as  frequently  the  suc- 
cessful issue  of  a  decoy,  by  which,  under  the 
auspices  of  a  careful  and  experienced  mother, 
she  has  contrived  to  recommend  her  per- 
sona] attractions,  and  factitious  accomplish- 
ment   to  the  highest  bidder.  The  effects  of 
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opulence  and  luxury  are  no  less  hurtful  to 
the    parental    and    filial   affections.      The 
father,  immersed  in  the  sordid  pursuits  of  the 
world,  is  apt  to  look  upon  his  family  as  a 
tax  upon  his  pleasures,  and  to  find  himself 
elbowed  by  children,  who,  as  they  grow  up 
in  years,  require  from  their  increasing  de- 
mands, a  suitable  retrenchment  of  his  own 
personal  expences.     Even  if  the  parents  are 
more  conscientious,  and  less  tainted  with  the 
vices  of  the  age,  they  are  likely  to  meet  with 
miserable  disappointments  and  mortifica- 
tions from  the  behaviour  of  their  children, who 
frequently  corrupted  by  bad  example  and 
by  the  selfish  maxims  which  prevail  around 
them,   correspond  so  little  to   the  partial 
hopes  and  anxious  cares  of  parental  fond- 
ness, as  to  waste  their  time  in  idleness  and 
dissipation,  and  even  towaitwithimpatience 
for  the   full  possession  of  that  hereditary 
fortune  which  will  render  them  their  own 
masters.  The  future  distribution  of  that  for- 
tune may  also  become  a  source  of  discontent 
among  the  children  themselves,  to  poison 
their  mutual  affections,  and  to  interrupt  that 
vol.  iv.  s 
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agreeable  intercourse  which  their  situation 
has  otherwise  a  tendency  to  produce. 

The  same  commercial  spirit  is  adverse  to 
that  peculiar  attachment  which  arises  among 
friends,  united  by  particular  habits  of  inti- 
macy, and  by  similarity  of  taste  and  dispo- 
sitions.   The  situation  of  mankind  in  a  rude 
age,  which  prevents  them  from   being  en- 
grossed by  objects  of  pecuniary  interest,  and 
which  prompts  them  to  frequent  exertions 
for  the  protection  and  defence  of  each  other, 
is  highly  favourable  to   such  peculiar  con- 
nexions.    The  learned  father,  Lafitau,  ob- 
serves, that  among  the  American  savages,  it 
is  usual  for  individuals  to  form  such  intimate 
friendships  as  give  rise  to  a  perfect  commu- 
nity of  goods  ;  insomuch  that  they  have  no 
separate  interest,  and  even  think  it  incum- 
bent on  them  to  abstain  from  intermarriages 
between  their  respective  families,  as  if  they 
were  near  relations.     To  sacrifice  their  lives 
for  each  other  is  regarded  as  a  duty  which 
these  generous  and  simple-hearted  friends  are 
never  backward  to  fulfil.     When  a  warrior 
is  made  captive  by  his  enemies,  and  put  to 
death,  as  he  commonly  is  by  the  most  excru- 
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ciating  tortures,  he  frequently  pronounces 
the  name  of  a  particular  person,  and  calls 
upon  him  to  avenge  his  torments.  This  per- 
son is  the  friend  of  his  bosom,  who  is  ren- 
dered so  eager  for  vengeance,  and  so  careless 
of  life,  that  hovering  about  the  place  where 
the  bloody  tragedy  has  been  acted,  he  com- 
monly soon  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  same 
people.  That  ingenious  author  compares  the 
friendship  of  these  barbarians  with  the  con- 
nexions of  a  similar  nature  which  have  been 
so  highly  celebrated  in  the  early  history  of 
the  Greeks;  of  Hercules  and  Iol  as,  of  Theseus 
and  Peritheus,  of  Achilles  and  Patroclus,  of 
Orestes  and  Pylades,  and  of  several  other 
distinguished  warriors  of  antiquity  ;  whose 
attachment  has  appeared  so  little  conform- 
able to  the  manners  of  a  later  age  as  to  be  fre- 
quently misunderstood  and  misrepresented. 
The  friendships  of  a  luxurious  and  mer- 
cantile country  areof  a  different  complexion. 
They  are  cool  and  sober,  breathing  no  ar- 
dour of  enthusiasm, producingno  unreserved 
confidence,  requiring  no  sacrifice  either  of 
life  or  fortune.  It  is  enough  that  you  should 
rejoice  in  your  friend's  prosperity  ;  that  you 

s  2 
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should  relieve  his  distress  when  it  can  be 
done  without  inconvenience  to  yourself;  and 
that  you  should  be  always  ready  to  assisthim 
with  your  good  advice.  But  you  ought  never 
to  forget  the  famous  prudential  maxim,  of 
constantly  behaving  to  him  as  if  he  were  one 
day  to  become  your  enemy.  Your  friend, 
as  friends  go  in  the  present  age,  is  a  person 
whom  you  esteem,  in  whose  company  you 
receive  peculiar  pleasure,  whose  conduct  in 
his  absence  you  endeavour  to  defend,  whose 
party  you  embrace  in  his  quarrels  or  dis- 
putes with  others,  and  upon  whom,  in  a 
word,  you  confer  a  double  portion  of  those 
good  offices  and  civilities  which  pass  current 
in  the  intercourse  of  common  acquaintance. 
After  all,  though  the  virtue  of  justice 
commonly  maintains  the  ascendant  in 
opulent  and  luxurious  nations,  there  may 
occur  particular  situations  where  this  order 
of  things  is  completely  reversed.  Among 
such  a  people,  the  strict  observance  of  the 
rules  of  justice  proceeds  chiefly  from  consi- 
derations of  interest,  and  from  the  establish- 
ment of  a  general  standard  of  behaviour 
which  has  been  founded  on  those  considera- 
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tions,  and  with  which  individuals,  if  they 
wish  to  preserve  their  character,  find  it  ne- 
cessary to  comply.  This  may  he  considered 
as  the  effect  of  artificial  discipline,  tending  to 
restrain  and  controul  the  feelings  of  avarice, 
which  in  that  state  of  society,  are  commonly 
wound  up  to  a  high  pitch,  and  are  apt  to 
form  the  ruling  principle.  It  may  happen, 
therefore,  in  singular  circumstances,  where 
many  persons  are  tempted  in  conjunction  to 
the  same  acts  of  injustice,  where  they  have 
an  opportunity  of  acquiring  suddenly  an 
immense  profit  by  their  transgression,  and 
where  the  delinquents  are  so  numerous,  and 
of  such  rank  as  in  some  measure  to  keep 
one  another  in  countenance,that  they  should 
give  way  to  the  immediate  impulse  of  their 
passions,  and  that  having  once  broken 
through  the  restraints  to  which  they  were 
formerly  subjected,  they  should  run  into 
very  great  enormities. 

The  officers  who  governed  the  ancient 
Roman  provinces  were  in  this  tempting 
situation.  They  possessed  an  almost  unli- 
mited authority  over  the  inhabitants,  and 
were  subject  to  no  other  controul  but  that. 
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of  the  senate,  the  members  of  which,  hav- 
ing either  enjoyed,  or  expecting  to  enjoy, 
similar  offices,  had  commonly  a  fellow- 
feeling  with  their  situations,  and  were,  there- 
fore, not  likely  to  take  a  strict  account  of 
their  abuses.  Their  number  was,  at  the 
same  time,  so  great,  as  to  lighten  the  share 
of  censure  which  might  fall  upon  indivi- 
duals ;  while  their  distance  from  the  capital 
obscured  their  behaviour,  or  concealed  it 
entirely  from  their  friends  at  home.  In 
these  circumstances,  and  inflamed  with  the 
rage  of  accumulation,  they  seem,  as  with 
one  consent,  to  have  burst  through  the 
restraints  of  justice  and  humanity,  and  to 
have  put  in  practice  every  engine  of  extor- 
tion, fraud,  and  oppression.  As  the  same 
set  of  officers  did  not  commonly  remain 
above  a  year  or  two  in  the  same  province, 
no  time  was  to  be  lost ;  and  when  having 
amassed  enormous  wealth,  they  returned  to 
Rome,  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  industry, 
they  found  another  expedient  for  the  im- 
provement of  -their  fortunes,  by  lending 
money  at  exorbitant  interest,  to  the  very 
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people  whom  they  had  already  pillaged. 
This  kind  of  trade  became  so  universal,  that, 
however  prohibited  by  the  laws,  it  was  not 
held,  it  seems,  to  be  disgraceful ;  and, 
though  the  legal  interest  was  restricted  to 
about  twelve  per  cent,  more  than  forty  or 
fifty  per  cent,  appears  to  have  been  fre- 
quently exacted  even  by  the  most  respect- 
able citizens. 

The  great  mercantile  companies,  esta- 
blished by  the  modern  European  nations  in 
very  distant  countries,  and  invested  with  the 
privileges  of  monopoly,  may  be  regarded, 
in  the  present  question,  as  in  a  situation 
similar  to  that  of  the  ancient  rulers  of  the 
Roman  provinces ;  with  this  additional  cir- 
cumstance, that  accumulation  being  in  the 
direct  line  of  their  profession,  we  may  ex- 
pect that  it  will  be  prosecuted  by  them  in 
a  more  systematic  and  regular  manner.  If 
a  company  of  this  kind  shall  acquire  an 
extensive  territory,  and  be  placed  at  such  a 
distance  from  the  mother-country  as  to  be, 
in  some  measure,  emancipated  from  her 
jurisdiction,  it  is  likely  that  pecuniary  profit 
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will  be  the  great  object  in  exercising  the 
powers  of  government;  and  if  the  servants 
of  this  company,  from  the  extent  of  their 
business,  and  from  the  implicit  confidence 
necessarily  reposed  in  them,  shall  become 
independent  of  their  masters,  there  is  ground 
to  apprehend,  that  the  intrest  of  the  public 
will  be  assumed  as  a  pretence,  to  justify  the 
most  oppressive  measures  :  and  that  a  set  of 
merchants,  acting  in  concert  with  one  ano- 
ther, and  provided  with  an  excuse  for  their 
abuses,  will  proceed,  without  fear  or  shame, 
in  plundering  the  inhabitants,  and  in  build- 
ing up  such  fortunes  as  may  enable  them, 
in  another  hemisphere,  not  only  to  appear 
with  dazzling  splendour,  but  secure  them 
from  any  inquiry  into  the  means  by  which 
their  wealth  has  been  procured. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  report  has 
often  greatly  exaggerated  and  misrepre- 
sented the  abuses  committed  on  such  occa- 
sions. But  every  exaggeration  supposes  a 
foundation  in  reality.  Every  one  must  be 
convinced,  that,  if  the  merchants  of  a  coun- 
try are  invested  with  unlimited  authority, 
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their  profits  will  be  commensurate  to  their 
desires. 

"  Quid  non  niortalia  pectora  cogis, 
"  Auri  sacra  fames  *  r" 

*  In  a  striking  picture,  exhibited  by  an  eloquent 
speaker  of  the  present  day,  a  supreme  judge  is  repre- 
sented as  acting  in  subserviency  to  that  "  sacred  thirst," 
and  as  making  a  solemn  progress  over  the  country, 
"  carrying  a  bloody  standard  in  one  hand,  and  picking 
u  pockets  with  the  other." 
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ESSAY  VII. 

The  Progress  of  Science  illative  to  Law  and 
Government . 

AS  the  advancement  of  commerce  and 
civilization  tends  to  promote  the  virtue  of 
strict  justice,  it  of  course  disposes  mankind 
to  cultivate  and  improve  the  science  of  law. 
By  attention  and  experience,  and  by  a  gra- 
dual refinement  of  their  feelings,  men  at- 
tain a  nicer  discrimination  in  matters  of 
right  and  wrong,  and  acquire  more  skill  and 
dexterity  in  settling  the  claims  and  disputes 
of  individuals,  or  in  proportioning  punish- 
ments to  the  various  offences  which  may 
invade  the  peace  of  society. 

There  is  this  remarkable  difference  be- 
tween justice  and  the  other  virtues,  that  the 
former  can  be  reduced  under  general  rules, 
capable,  in  some  degree,  of  accuracy  and 
precision  ;  while  the  latter,  more  uncertain 
and  variable  in  their  limits,  can  frequently 
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be  no  otherwise  determined  than  from  a 
complex  view  of  their  circumstances,  and 
must,  in  each  particular  case,  be  submitted 
to  the  immediate  decision  of  taste  and  sen- 
timent. Justice  requires  no  more  than  that 
I  should  abstain  from  hurting  my  neighbour, 
in  his  person,  his  property,  or  his  reputa- 
tion; that  I  should  pay  the  debts,  or  per- 
form the  services,  which  by  my  contracts, 
or  by  the  course  of  my  behaviour,  I  have 
given  him  reason  to  expect  from  me;  and 
that,  if  I  have  ever  transgressed  in  any  of 
these  particulars,  I  should  make  a  suitable 
compensation  and  reinstate  him,  as  far  as 
possible,  in  those  advantages  of  which  I  have 
unwarrantably  deprived  him.  The  line  of 
duty  suggested  by  this  mere  negative  virtue, 
can  be  clearly  marked,  and  its  boundaries 
distinctly  ascertained.  It  resembles  a  matter 
of  calculation,  and  may,  in  some  sort,  be 
regulated  by  the  square  and  the  compass. 

But  the  other  virtues,  those  more  espe- 
cially which  lead  us  to  promote  the  positive 
happiness  of  our  neighbours,  admit  of  a 
greater  variety  of  aspects,  and  are  of  a  more 
delicate  nature.     What  is  the  precise  beha- 
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viour  consistent  with  the  most  perfect  friend- 
ship, generosity,  gratitude,  or  other  bene- 
volent affections,  may  often  be  a  difficult 
question;  and  the  situations  which  give  rise 
to  the  complete  exercise  of  those  virtues  are 
so  diversified  by  a  multiplicity  of  minute 
circumstances,  that  there  seldom  occur  two 
instances  altogether  alike ;  and  there  is  no 
room  for  determining  any  number  of  cases 
according  to  the  same  general  view. 

Though  mankind,  therefore,  have  in  all 
ages  given  a  very   universal  attention  to 
morality,    though   their  constant  aim  and 
endeavour  has  been  to  recommend  them- 
selves, one  to  another,  by  practising,  or  by 
seeming  to   practise,  those   virtues  which 
procure  esteem,  or  affection  and  confidence 
— they  have  made,   after  all,    but   slender 
advances  in  digesting  their  knowledge  upon 
the  subject,  and  in  reducing  it  to  a  regular 
system.     Philosophers  have  been  able  to  do 
little  more  than  to  exhibit  a  description  or 
picture,  more  or  less  animated,  of  the  prin- 
cipal virtues  and  vices,  together  with  their 
various  combinations  in  the  characters  of 
individuals,  and  at  the  same  time  to  suggest 
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considerations  and  views,  which,  from  the 
condition  of  human  nature,  are  likely  to 
produce  an  admiration  and  love  of  virtue, 
as  well  as  a  detestation  and  abhorrence  of 
vice. 

The  first  moralists,  among  an  ignorant 
and  simple  people,  were  contented  with 
giving  general  advices,  for  the  benefit  of 
such  as  were  destitute  of  experience,  to 
guard  against  the  temptations  to  vice,  and 
the  irregular  influence  of  the  passions. 
Parents,  desirous  of  promoting  the  welfare 
of  their  children,  men  of  sagacity,  who,  in 
the  course  of  a  long  life,  had  surveyed  the 
vicissitudes  of  human  affairs,  were  induced 
to  communicate  the  fruits  of  their  expe- 
rience, and  to  inculcate  such  observations 
and  maxims,  as  might  correct  the  errors  and 
imprudences  to  which  mankind  are  pecu- 
liarly liable.  Hence  the  numerous  pro- 
verbs which  have  been  circulated  in  all  na- 
tions, containing  such  moral  and  prudential 
maxims,  as,  from  an  apparent  shrewdness 
of  remark,  from  strength  or  felicity  of 
allusion,  or  from  any  peculiar  point  of 
expression,  were  thought  worthy  ofatten- 
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tion,  and  frequently  repeated.  Of  a  similar 
nature,  but  uniting,  in  some  cases,  a  train  of 
reflection  upon  the  same  subject,  are  those 
observations,  and  advices,  relating  to  the 
conduct  of  life,  which  have  been  collected 
by  early  writers,  or  delivered  by  ancient 
sages  of  high  reputation ;  such  as,  the  pro- 
verbs of  Solomon,  the  words  of  Agur,  the 
wisdom  of  the  son  of  Sirah,  a  part  of 
the  writings  of  Flesiod,  and  the  sayings  of 
those  who  are  denominated  the  wise  men  of 
Greece. 

Succeeding  writers  endeavoured  to  ex- 
plain and  enforce  these  observations  and 
maxims  by  historical  events,  real  or  ficti- 
tious ;  and  to  illustrate  their  truth,  by  alle- 
gorical representations,  taken  from  the 
brute  creation,  or  from  those  different  parts 
of  nature  in  which  we  may  trace  any  resem- 
blance to  human  actions  and  passions.  Of 
this  latter  sort  are  the  parables  of  Scripture, 
the  fables  known  to  us  by  the  name  of 
Pilpay,  which  appear  to  have  enjoyed  a 
very  ancient  and  extensive  reputation  in  the 
eastern  world;  and  those  of  equal  celebrity 
in   Europe,  which  are  ascribed  to  iEsop, 
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and  which  have  been  translated,  para- 
phrased, and  embellished  by  such  a  multi- 
tude of  eminent  authors.  Even  after  those 
early  observations,  from  the  general  diffusion 
of  knowlege,  have  ceased  to  convey  much 
instruction,  the  apologue  or  fable,  has  con- 
tinued, with  several  men  of  genius,  to  be  a 
favourite  mode  of  composition,  on  account 
of  the  delicate  strokes  with  which  it  is 
capable  of  exhibiting  the  follies  and  foibles 
of  human  life. 

When  men  had  been  accustomed  to  con- 
sider in  detail  the  several  branches  of  human 
conduct,  they  were  led  by  degrees  to  more 
connected  views,  and  extensive  reasonings. 
They  were  led  to  enumerate  and  arrange 
the  principal  virtues  and  vices,  and  to  distri- 
bute them  into  different  classes,  according 
to  the  various  feelings  or  passions,  from 
which  they  proceed,  or  the  different  ends  to 
which  they  are  directed.  The  celebrated 
and  well  known  division  of  the  virtues  into 
four  great  classes,  usually  denominated  the 
four  cardinal  virtues,  which  has  been  handed 
down  to  us  by  the  Greek  and  Roman 
writers,  and  which  is  reported  to  have  been 
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brought  by  Pythagoras  from  the  cast,  ap- 
pears to  be  a  very  ancient,  and  at  the  same 
time,  a  successful  attempt  of  this  nature. 

The  arrangement  and  classification  of  the 
several  virtues,  could  hardly  fail  to  occasion 
inquiries  and  discussions  concerning  the 
peculiar  character  of  each  ;  and  more  espe- 
cially to  suggest  an  examination  of  the  cir- 
cumstances by  which  all  the  virtues  are  dis- 
tinguished from  the  opposite  vices.  This 
gave  rise  to  the  far-famed  question,  Wherein 
consists  virtue  ? 

The  great  distinction  between  virtue  and 
vice  appears  to  consist  in  the  different  senti- 
ments which  they  excite  in  the  beholders, 
and  in  their  opposite  tendency,  to  produce 
happiness  or  misery  to  mankind. 

There  is  in  virtue  a  native  beauty  and 
excellence,  which  is  felt  and  acknowledged 
by  all  the  world ;  which  from  the  immediate 
contemplation  of  it,  and  without  regard  to 
its  consequences,  is  the  genuine  source  of 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  ;  and  which  pro- 
cures to  the  person  in  whom  it  is  discovered, 
universal  love  and  esteem,  with  various 
modifications  of  benevolence.     The  natural 
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deformity  of  vice ;  the  disgust  and  aversion 
with  which  it  is  regarded ;  and  the  con- 
tempt and  abhorrence,  or  the  indignation 
and  resentment  which  it  excites,  are  no  less 
conspicuous.  That  these  feelings  exist  in 
the  human  mind  is  indisputable ;  but  whether 
they  are  simple  and  original  feelings,  intend- 
ed by  nature  fortius  purpose  alone;  or  whe- 
ther they  are  excited  from  different  views 
and  reasonings,  and  consequently,  are  ca- 
pable of  explanation  and  analysis,  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  philosophical  disquisi- 
tion; a  disquisition  highly  curious  and  inte- 
resting to  the  lovers  of  metaphysical  know- 
ledge; though,  in  relation  to  practical  mo- 
rality, of  little  or  no  importance. 

The  tendency  of  all  virtuous  actions  to 
produce  happiness,  either  to  the  person  who 
performs  them  or  to  others,  and  the  con- 
trary tendency  of  all  vicious  actions,  are 
considerations,  which,  to  the  bulk  of  man- 
kind, will  appear  of  still  greater  magnitude, 
in  creating  a  preference  of  the  former  to  the 
latter.  In  this  view,  those  virtuous  actions 
which  promote  a  man's  own  good,  are 
agreeable  to  a  spectator,  from  those  bene- 

VOL.  IV.  -r 
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volent  feelings  which  render  him  pleased 
with  the  happiness  of  the  person  who  per- 
forms them ;  while  those  actions  which 
promote  the  good  of  others,  gratify  the 
selfish  feelings  of  the  spectator,  and  call 
forth  a  sort  of  gratitude  from  every  person 
who  conceives  himself  within  the  sphere  of 
their  beneficial  influence.  We  need  not  be 
surprised,  therefore,  that  men  should  uni- 
versally bestow  much  higher  applause  upon 
the  benevolent,  than  upon  the  selfish  virtues; 
or  that  some  eminent  philosophers  have 
considered  the  latter  in  the  light  merely  of 
useful  qualities,  which  are  not  the  proper 
objects  of  moral  approbation.  The  person 
who  performs  a  benevolent  action  appears 
in  the  light  of  a  benefactor;  and,  as  we 
readily  suppose  ourselves  to  be  the  objects 
of  his  beneficence,  we  feel,  upon  that 
account,  a  disposition  to  make  a  suitable 
return  of  good  offices ;  we  look  upon  him 
as  peculiarly  worthy  of  our  good-will  and 
affection  ;  and  are  thence  led  to  form  a  no- 
tion of  his  meriting  a  reward. 

From  considering  the  beneficial  tendency 
of  all  the  virtues,  philosophers  proceeded 
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to  a  more  general  inquiry,  concerning  the 
supreme  good  or  happiness  of  mankind,  and 
the  circumstances  by  which  it  is  produced ; 
whether  it  be  produced  by  virtue  alone,  or 
by  what  is  called  pleasure,  or  from  the  union 
and  co-operation  of  both? 

Such  appear  to  be  the  principal  steps  by 
which  men  have  advanced  in  cultivating  the 
general  science  of  morality,  which  have 
undoubtedly  been  of  great  utility  in  present- 
ing such  views  and  considerations  as  were 
fitted  to  awaken  the  noblest  and  best  affec- 
tions of  the  heart ;  but  which  often  termi- 
nating in  vague  reflection,  or  speculative 
disquisition  afford  no  specific  information, 
no  precise  land-marks  for  the  regulation  of 
our  conduct.  If  we  do  not  miss  our  way  in 
the  journey  of  life,  it  is  more  from  our  gene- 
ral knowledge  of  the  compass,  than  from 
any  directions  we  receive  concerning  the 
several  windings  and  turnings  of  the  road. 

But  in  relation  to  strict  justice,  the  atten- 
tion of  mankind  has  been  excited  and  direct- 
ed in  a  different  manner,  and  has  produced 
an  examination  of  particulars  much  more 
minute  and  accurate.     As  individuals  who 

T  2 
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have  much  intercourse,  are  likely,  on  many 
occasions,  to  experience  an  opposition  of 
interest,  and  if  they  are  independent  of  each 
other,  must  be  liable  to  numerous  disputes 
in  matters  of  right,  they  have  in  the  infancy 
of  society,  no  other  method  of  terminating 
any  difference  which  cannot  be  amicably 
adjusted  than  either  by  fighting,  or  by  refer- 
ring it  to  the  decision  of  a  common  arbiter ; 
and  this  latter  mode  of  accommodation, 
which  flatters  the  sanguine  expectations  of 
either  party,  and  which,  by  preventing  a 
quarrel,  must  commonly  be  agreeable  to 
their  private  friends,  as  well  as  to  the  friends  of 
good  order  and  public  tranquillity,  is  likely 
to  be  more  frequently  adopted  in  proportion 
as,  by  the  habits  of  living  in  society,  people 
become  less  quarrelsome  in  their  temper, 
and  more  under  the  guidance  of  prudence 
and  discretion. 

The  arbiters  most  frequently  chosen  on 
those  occasions,  will  probably  be  persons 
who  from  their  eminent  reputation  for  wis- 
dom and  integrity,  possess  the  confidence 
of  both  parties,  and  by  their  high  station, 
and  superior  influence,  are  capable  of  giving 
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weight  to  their  decisions.  The  longer  these 
men  have  officiatedin  the  same  employment, 
provided  they  have  acted  with  tolerable 
propriety,  the  respect  paid  to  their  opinions 
will  be  the  greater,  and  the  disposition  to 
treat  them  with  deference  and  submission, 
will  become  the  more  habitual.  Their  own 
efforts  to  render  their  sentences  effectual 
will  also,  from  considerations  of  expediency, 
be  supported  by  the  general  voice  of  the 
community;  till  at  length,  by  the  assignment 
of  an  armed  force  to  assist  them  in  en- 
forcing obedience,  they  are  invested  with 
power  to  determine  law-suits  independent  of 
any  reference  to  parties,  and  thus,  in  the 
natural  progress  of  things,  are  converted  into 
regular  and  permanent  judges. 

Corresponding  to  the  advices  and  pru- 
dential maxims  which  are  circulated  by  men 
of  experience  and  observation,  in  the  primi- 
tive cultivation  of  moralit}r,  are  the  decisions 
of  arbiters  and  judges,  which  constitute  the 
foundation  of  the  science  of  law.  From  the 
various  disputes  of  individuals,  and  J'rom  the 
various  claims  that  are  successively  decided 
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and  enforced,  there  is  formed  a  set  of  prac- 
tical rules  of  justice,  which  are  gradually 
multiplied,  and  according  to  the  different 
situations  and  relations  of  mankind  in 
society,  gradually  extended  and  diversi- 
fied. 

The  disputes  among  mankind  are  innu- 
merable :  but  as  one  dispute  is  often  very 
like  another,  it  is  apt  to  be  decided  in  a 
similar  manner;  and  when  a  number  of 
cases  have  been  determined  upon  the  same 
grounds,  there  is  introduced  a  general  rule, 
which  from  the  influence  of  habit  and  of 
analogy,  is  extended,  even  without  exami- 
nation to  other  cases  of  the  same  kind. 
Though  this  procedure  originates  in  a  pro- 
pensity natural  to  all  mankind,  it  is  doubt- 
less recommended  and  confirmed  by  its 
utility.  The  general  rules  of  law  are  of 
signal  service,  by  enabling  every  person  to 
simplify  his  transactions,  as  well  as  to  ascer- 
tain the  tenor  of  conduct  which  he  is  bound 
to  maintain,  and  by  proving  at  the  same 
time,  a  check  to  the  partiality  of  judges,  who 
must  be  ashamed  or  afraid  to  deviate  from 
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that  beaten    path,    which    is   universally 
known  and  easily  distinguished. 

The  advantages,  however,  arising  from 
the  general  rules  of  justice,  are  not  without 
limitations.  When  a  great  number  of  claims 
are  decided  from  the  consideration  of  those 
outlines  in  which  they  all  agree,  the  smaller 
circumstances  in  which  they  happen  to  differ 
must  of  course  be  overlooked  ;  and  the  de- 
cision may,  therefore,  in  some  instances  be 
productive  of  injustice.  This  is  the  founda- 
tion of  that  old  complaint,  which  in  every 
country,  has  been  made  against  the  extremity 
of  the  larv.  It  is  necessary,  for  this  reason, 
to  forego  in  many  cases,  the  benefit  of  that 
uniformity  and  certainty  derived  from  the 
strict  observance  of  a  general  rule,  and  by 
introducing  an  exception  from  the  consi- 
deration of  what  is  equitable  in  particular 
circumstances,  to  avoid  the  hardship  which 
would  otherwise  fall  upon  individuals.  We 
must  on  this  as  on  many  other  occasions, 
compare  and  balance  the  inconveniencies 
which  present  themselves  on  opposite  sides, 
and  be  contented  with  submitting  to  those 
which  are  of  the  least  importance. 
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The  interpositions  of  equity,  which  are 
made  in  detached  and  singular  circum- 
stances, are  at  first  regarded  as  extraordinary 
deviations  from  that  legal  maxim,  which, 
however  just  and  expedient  in  other  cases, 
is  found  in  some  particular  instance,  to  be 
hard  and  oppressive.  But  when  these  in- 
terpositions have  been  often  repeated  in 
similar  situations,  they  become  familiar  and 
habitual ;  and  such  of  them  as  depend  upon 
a  common  principle,  are  reduced  into  the 
same  class,  the  boundaries  of  which  are  pre- 
cisely determined. 

In  this  manner,  by  the  successivelitigation 
of  individuals,  and  by  the  continued  experi- 
ence and  observation  of  judges,  the  science 
of  law  grows  up  in  society,  and  advances 
more  and  more  to  a  regular  system.  Parti- 
cular decisions  become  the  foundation  of 
general  rules,  which  are  afterwards  limited 
by  particular  exceptions  ;  and  these  excep- 
tions being  also  generalized,  and  reduced 
into  different  classes,  are  again  subjected  to 
future  limitations.  From  a  few  parent 
stems,  there  issue  various  brandies;   and 
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these  are  succeeded  by  subordinate  ramifi- 
cations; diminishing  gradually  in  size,  while 
they  increase  in  number;  separated  from 
each  other  by  endless  divisions  and  subdi- 
visions ;  exhibiting  a  great  multiplicity  and 
variety  of  parts,  uniformly  and  regularly 
adjusted ;  and  which  may,  therefore,  be  easily 
and  readily  traced  through  all  their  different 
connexions. 

But  though  the  rules  of  justice  derive 
their  origin  from  the  business  of  the  world, 
and  are  introduced  by  the  actual  decisions 
of  judges,  their  extensive  utility  is  likely  to 
attract  the  notice  of  speculative  reasoners, 
and  to  render  them  the  subject  of  criticism 
and  philosophical  discussion.  As  from  vari- 
ous causes  the  practical  s}^stem  of  law  in  any 
country  is  apt,  in  many  respects  to  deviate 
from  that  standard  of  perfection  which  na- 
ture holds  up  to  the  speculative  mind,  the 
detectingof  itserrorsand  imperfections,  and 
the  display  of  its  peculiar  advantages,  be- 
come an  agreeable  exercise  to  men  of  inge- 
nuity and  reflection ;  and  from  such  disqui- 
sitions, it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the 
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knowledge  of  mankind  will  be  extended, 
their  prejudices  corrected,  and  useful  im- 
provements suggested. 

In  speculating  upon  the  system  of  law  in 
any  country,  it  is  natural  to  compare  it  with 
other  systems,  and  by  examining  and  con- 
trasting the  respective  advantages  or  disad- 
vantages of  each,  to  explain  and  illustrate 
the  nature  and  tendency  of  different  regula- 
tions. From  these  comparisons,  pursued 
extensively,  and  accompanied  by  such  re- 
flections as  they  must  naturally  suggest, 
philosophers  at  length  conceived  the  idea  of 
delivering  a  system  of  law,  free  from  the 
defects  which  occur  in  every  practical  esta- 
blishment, and  which  might  correspond  in 
some  measure,  with  our  views  of  absolute 
perfection ;  a  noble  idea,  which  does  not 
appear  to  have  entered  into  the  imagination 
of  any  Roman  or  Greek  writer,  and  which 
may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  chief  im- 
provements in  the  philosophy  of  modern 
Europe.  Hence  the  systems  of 'jurisprudence, 
which,  after  the  revival  of  letters,  have  oc- 
curred in  such  multitudes,  and  which  have 
been  dressed  in  different  shapes,  and  with 
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different  degrees   of  accuracy  by  Grotius 
and  other  speculative  lawyers. 

it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the  exe- 
cution of  those  works  has  not  equalled  the 
merit  of  the  attempt.  Although  they  pro- 
fess to  deliver  the  rules  of  justice,  abstracted 
from  the  imperfections  of  every  particular 
est  Mishment,  they  appear,  for  the  most 
pn i  10  follow  implicitly,  at  least  in  several 
particulars,  the  ancient  Roman  system, 
which,  notwithstanding  the  consideration 
and  celebricyit  has  very  deservedly  attained, 
is  in  many  of  its  doctrines  erroneous,  and  in 
some  of  its  principles  narrow  and  illiberal. 

A  more  material  defect  in  most  of  the 
writers  on  jurisprudence  is  their  not  marking 
sufficiently  the  boundaries  between  strict  law 
and  mere  morality.  They  seem  to  consider, 
what  a  good  man,  from  the  utmost  propriety 
of  feelings  and  scruples  of  conscience,  would 
be  disposed  to  do,  rather  than  what  an  up- 
right judge  would  compel  him  to  perform  ; 
and  are  thus  led  frequently  to  confound 
what  is  properly  called  justice  (which  re- 
quires that  we  should  avoid  hurting  our 
neighbours,)  with  generosity  or  benevolence, 
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which  prompts  us  to  increase  their  positive 
happiness. 

The  attempts  to  delineate  systems  of  juris- 
prudence, which  have  been  so  often  repeated 
with  more  or  less  perspicuity  or  conciseness, 
but  with  little  variation  in  substance,  opened 
at  length  a  new  source  of  speculation,  by 
suggesting  an  inquiry  into  the  circumstances 
which  have  occasioned  various  and  opposite 
imperfections  in  the  law  of  different  coun- 
tries, and  which  have  prevented  the  practical 
system,  in  any,  from  attaining  that  improve- 
ment which  we  find  no  difficulty  in  con- 
ceiving. In  the  prosecution  of  this  inquiry, 
more  especially  by  President  Montesquieu, 
by  Lord  Karnes.,  and  by  Dr.  Smith,  the 
attention  of  speculative  lawyers  has  been 
directed  to  examine  the  first  formation  and 
subsequent  ad  vancement  of  civil  society ;  the 
rise,  the  gradual  development,  and  cultiva- 
tion of  arts  and  sciences;  the  acquisition  and 
extension  of  property  in  all  its  different  mo- 
difications, and  the  combined  influence  of 
these  and  other  political  causes,  upon  the 
manners  and  customs,  the  institutions  and 
laws  of  any  people.     By  tracing  in  this 
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manner  the  natural  history  oflegal  establish- 
ments, we  may  be  enabled  to  account  for 
the  different  aspect  which  they  assume  in 
different  ages  and  countries,  to  discover  the 
peculiarity  of  situation  which  has,  in  any 
case,  retarded  or  promoted  their  improve- 
ment, and  to  obtain,  at  the  same  time,  satis- 
factory evidence  of  the  uniformity  of  those 
internal  principles  which  are  productive  of 
such  various  and  apparently  inconsistent 
operations. 

The  system  of  law,  in  every  country  is 
divided  into  that  part  which  regulates  the 
powers  of  the  state,  considered  as  a  corpora- 
tion or  body  politic  ;  and  that  which  regu- 
lates the  conduct  of  the  several  members  of 
which  this  corporation  is  composed.  The 
former  is  the  government,  the  law  which 
constitutes  ;  the  latter,  the  law  which  is  con- 
stituted. The  former  may  with  propriety, 
though  not  in  the  common  acceptation  be 
called  the  public  ;  the  latter  the  private 
law. 

To  government  belongs  the  province  of 
appointing  judges  for  the  determination  of 
law-suits;  of  establishing  an  armed  force, 
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to  secure  internal  tranquillity  as  well  as  for 
defence  against  foreign  enemies  ;  and  also, 
in  cases  where  the  dictates  of  justice  are 
silent,  that  of  superadding  to  the  private  law 
such  positive  regulations  or  statutes,  as  pe- 
culiar conjunctures  may  render  necessary  or 
expedient.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the 
state  of  the  private  law  in  any  country  must 
be  entirely  subordinate  to  the  nature  of  its 
government;  and  that  according  to  the 
merit  or  demerit  of  the  latter,  will  be  the 
excellence  or  deficiency  of  the  former.  The 
origin  and  progress  of  different  public  insti- 
tutions, and  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
arisen,  and  been  variously  modified,  from  the 
circumstances  of  mankind,  and  from  the  dif- 
ferent improvements  in  society,  are  on  this 
account,  objects  of  great  curiosity,  which 
present  an  important  and  leading  specu- 
lation in  the  natural  history  of  law. 

All  government  appears  to  be  ultimately 
derived  from  two  'great  principles.  The 
first  which  I  shall  call  authority,  is  the  imme- 
diate effect  of  the  peculiar  qualities  or  cir- 
cumstances, by  which  any  one  member  of 
society  may  be  exalted  above  another.    The 
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second  is  the  consideration  of  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  any  political  establish- 
ment. 

1.     Superior    bodily    qualities,   agility, 
strength,  dexterity  of  hand,  especially  in 
using  the  weapons  employed  iu  fighting — 
as  well  as  uncommon  mental  endowments, 
wisdom,    knowledge,    fidelity,   generosity, 
courage,  are  the  natural  sources  of  admi- 
ration and  respect,    and  consequently  of 
deference  and  submission.     A  school-boy, 
superior  to  his  companions  in  courage  and 
feats  of  activity,  becomes  often  a  leader  of 
the  school,  and  acquires  a  very  despotic 
authority.     The  strongest  man  of  a  parish 
assumes  a  pre-eminence  in  their  common 
diversions,  and  is  held  up  as  their  champion 
in  every  match  or  contest  with  their  neigh- 
bours.    The  patriarchal  government  in  the 
primitive  ages  of  the  world,  and  the  autho- 
rity possessed  by  the  leaders  of  barbarous 
tribes  in  those  periods  which  preceded  the 
accumulation  of  property,  are  known  to 
have  arisen  from  similar  circumstances.  The 
heroes  and  demi-gods  of  antiquity,  were 
indebted  solely  to  their  valour,  and  their 
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wonderful  exploits,  for  that  enthusiastic  ad- 
miration which  they  excited,  and  for  that 
sovereign  power  to  which  they  were  fre* 
quently  exalted. 

The  acquisition  of  property,  whether 
derived  from  occupancy  and  labour  in  con- 
formity to  the  rules  of  justice,  or  from  rob- 
bery and  oppression,  in  defiance  of  every 
law,  human  and  divine,  became  another 
and  a  more  extensive  source  of  authority. 
Wealth,  however  improperly  in  the  eye  of 
a  strict  moralist,  seldom  fails  to  procure  a 
degree  of  admiration  and  respect.  The  poor 
are  attracted  and  dazzled  by  the  apparent 
happiness  and  splendour  of  the  rich;  and 
they  regard  a  man  of  large  fortune  with  a 
sort  of  wonder,  and  partial'  prepossession, 
which  disposes  them  to  magnify  and  over- 
rate all  his  advantages.  If  they  are  so  far 
beneath  him  as  not  to  be  "soured  by  the 
malignity  of  envy,  they  behold  with  pleasure 
and  satisfaction  the  sumptuousness  of  his 
table,  the  magnificence  of  his  equipage,  the 
facility  and  quickness  with  which  he  is 
whirled  from  place  to  place,  the  number  of 
his  attendants,  the  readiness  with  which  they 
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observe  all  his  movements,  and  run  to  pro- 
mote his  wishes.  Delighted  with  a  situation 
which  appears  to  them  so  agreeable,  and 
catching  from  each  other  the  contagion  of 
sympathetic  feelings, they  are  often  prom  pted 
by  an  enthusiastic  fervour,  to  exalt  his  dig- 
nity, to  promote  his  enjoyments,  and  to  fa- 
vour his  pursuits.  Without  distinguishing 
the  objects  which  figure  m  their  imagina- 
tion, they  transfer  to  his  person  that  supe- 
riority which  belongs  properly  to  his  condi- 
tion, and  are  struck  with  those  accomplish- 
ments, and  modes  of  behaviour,  which  his 
education  has  taught  him  to  acquire,  and 
which  his  rank  and  circumstances  have  ren- 
dered habitual  to  him.  They  are  of  course 
embarrassed  in  his  presence  by  impressions 
of  awe  and  reverence,  and,  losing  sometimes 
theexercise  of  their  natural  powers,  are  sunk 
in  abasement  and  stupidity*. 

The  authority,  however,  of  the  rich  over 
the  poor  is,  doubtless,  chiefly  supported  by 
sellish  considerations.      As  in  spending  a 

*  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments. 
VOL.    IV.  U 
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great  fortune,  the  owner  gives  employment, 
and  consequently  subsistence,  to  many  indi- 
viduals, all  those  who,  in  this  manner,  ob- 
tain or  expect  any  advantage,  have  more  or 
less  an  interest  in  paying  him  respect  and 
submission.  The  influence  which  may  be 
traced  from  this  origin,  operates  in  such 
various  directions,  is  distributed  in  such  dif- 
ferent proportions,  and  so  diffused  through 
every  corner  of  society,  that  it  appears  in 
its  degree  and  extent  to  be  incalculable. 
Uncommon  personal  talents  occur  but  sel- 
dom ;  and  the  sphere  of  their  activity,  so 
to  speak,  is  often  very  limited.  But  the  in- 
equalities in  the  division  of  wealth  are  varied 
without  end ;  and  though  their  effect  is 
greater  in  some  situations  of  mankind  than 
in  others,  they  never  cease,  in  any,  to  in- 
troduce a  correspondent  gradation  and  sub- 
ordination of  ranks. 

These  original  circumstances,  from  which 
authority  is  derived,  are  gradually  confirmed 
and  strengthened  by  their  having  long  con- 
tinued to  flow  in  the  same  channel.  The 
force  of  habit,  the  great  controuler  and 
governor  of  our  actions,  is  in  nothing  more 
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remarkable  than  in  promoting  the  respect 
and  submission  claimed  by  our  superiors. 
By  living  in  a  state  of  inferiority  and  de- 
pendence, the  mind  is  inured  to  subjection ; 
and  the  ascendant  which  has  been  once 
gained  is  gradually  rendered  more  complete 
and  powerful. 

But  the  force  of  habit  is  much  more 
effectual  in  confirming  the  authority  derived 
from  wealth,  than  that  which  is  founded  on 
personal  qualities.  The  superior  endow- 
ments, either  of  the  body  or  of  the  mind, 
can  seldom  operate  very  long  in  the  same 
direction.  The  son  of  an  eminent  general, 
or  poet,  or  statesman,  is  most  commonly 
remarkable  for  none  of  the  splendid  abilities 
by  which  the  father  was  distinguished  ;  at 
the  same  time,  that  we  behold  him  in  a 
contrasted  light,  which  deepens  the  shade  of 
his  deficiency.  The  case  is  different  with 
relation  to  wealth,  which,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  things,  is  transmitted,  by  lineal 
succession,  from  father  to  son,  and  remains 
for  many  generations  in  the  same  family. 
The  possessor  of  that  estate,  therefore,  who 

u  2 
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bears  the  name,  and  who  exercises  the 
powers  which  belonged  to  his  ancestors, 
obtains  not  only  the  original  means  of 
creating  dependence  which  they  enjoyed, 
but  seems  to  inherit,  in  some  degree,  that 
consideration  and  respect,  that  influence  or 
attachment,  which,  by  their  high  station,, 
and  by  the  distribution  of  their  favours  dur- 
ing a  long  period,  they  were  able  to  accu- 
mulate. This  is  the  origin  of  what  is  called 
birth,  as  the  foundation  of  authority,  which 
creates  a  popular  prepossession  for  the  re- 
presentative of  an  ancient  family,  giving 
him  the  preference  to  an  upstart,  though  the 
latter  should  possess  greater  abilities  and 
virtues. 

From  the  operation  of  these  different  cir- 
cumstances ;  from  the  accidental  superio- 
rity of  personal  qualities  ;  and  from  the  un- 
equal distribution  of  wealth,  aided  and  con- 
firmed by  the  force  of  habit,  systems  of  go- 
vernment have  grown  up, and  been  variously 
modified,  without  exciting  any  inquiry  into 
their  consequences,  and  without  leading  the 
people  to  examine  the  grounds  of  their  sub- 
mission to  the  constituted  authorities. 
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2.  But  when,  in  the  course  of  political 
transactions,  particular  persons  grossly  abuse 
their  powers,  or  when  competitions  arise 
among  individuals  possessing  influence  and 
authority,  and  of  consequence  parties  are 
formed,  who  espouse  the  interest  of  the 
respective  leaders,  the  public  attention  is 
roused  to  scrutinize  the  pretensions  of  the 
several  candidates,  to  compare  the  differ- 
ent modes  of  government  which  they  may 
propose  to  introduce,  and  to  examine  their 
title  to  demand  obedience  from  the  rest  of 
the  community. 

In  such  inquiries,  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
avoid  suggesting  another  principle,  more 
satisfactory  than  that  of  mere  authority ; 
the  general  utility  of  government;  or  rather 
its  absolute  necessity,  for  preventing  the 
disorders  incident  to  human  society.  With- 
out a  subordination  of  ranks,  without  a 
power,  vested  in  some  men,  to  controul 
and  direct  the  behaviour  of  others,  and 
calculated  to  produce  a  system  of  uniform 
and  consistent  operations,  it  is  impossible 
that  a  multitude  of  persons,  living  together, 
should  be  induced  to  resign  their  own  pri- 
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vate  interest,  to  subdue  their  opposite  and 
jarring  passions,  and  regularly  to  promote 
the  general  happiness. 

There  are  natural  rights,  which  belong  to 
mankind  antecedent  to  the  formation  of  ci- 
vil society.     We  may  easily  conceive  that, 
in  a  state  of  nature,  we  should  be  entitled 
to  maintain  our  personal  safety,  to  exer- 
cise our  natural  liberty,  so  far  as  it  does 
not  encroach  upon  the    rights  of  oihers ; 
and  even  to  maintain  a  property  in  those 
things  which  we  have  come  to  possess,  by 
original    occupancy,  or  by  our  labour  in 
producing  them.     These  rights  are  not  lost, 
though  they  may  be  differently  modified 
when  we    enter  into  society.     A  part   of 
them,  doubtless,  must  be  resigned  for  the 
sake  of  those  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
the  social  state.     We  must  resign,  for  ex- 
ample, the  privilege  of  avenging  injuries,  for 
the  advantage  of  being  protected  by  courts 
of  justice.     We  must  give  up  a  part  of  our 
property,  that  the  public  may  be  enabled  to 
afford  that  protection.     We  must  yield  obe- 
dience to  the  legislative  power,  that  we  may 
enjoy  that  good  order  and  tranquillity  to  be 
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expected  from  its  cool  and  dispassionate  re- 
gulations.    But  the  rights  which  we  resign, 
ought,in  all  these  cases,  to  be  compensated  by 
the  advantages  obtained;  and  the  restraints, 
of  burdens  imposed,  ought  neither  to  be 
greater,  nor  more  numerous,  than  are  neces- 
sary for  the  general  prosperity  and  happiness. 
Were  we  to  examine,  according  to  this 
criterion,  the  various  political  systems  which 
take  place  in  the  world,  how  many  might 
be   weighed   in    the   balance   and    found 
wanting  ?    Some  are  defective  by  too  great 
strictness  of  regulation,  confining  and  ham- 
pering natural  liberty  by  minute  and  trivial 
restraints;  more  have  deviated  widely  from 
the  purpose  by  too  great  laxity,  admitting 
an  excessive  license  to  the  various  modifica- 
tions of  knavery  and   violence;    but  the 
greatest  number  have  almost  totally  failed 
in  producing  happiness  and  security  from 
the  tyranny  of  individuals,  or  of  particular 
orders  and  ranks,  who,  by  the  accidental 
concurrence  of  circumstances,  acquiring  ex- 
orbitant power,  have  reduced  their  fellow- 
citizens  into  a  state  of  servile  subjection.  It 
is  a  mortifying  reflection,  to  observe,  that, 
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while  many  other  branches  of  knowledge 
have  attained  a  high  degree  of  maturity, 
the  master-piece  of  science,  the  guardian 
of  rights,  and  of  every  thing  valuable, 
should,  in  many  enlightened  parts  of  the 
world,  still  remain  in  a  state  of  gross  imper- 
fection. Even  in  countries  where  the  people 
have  made  vigorous  efforts  to  meliorate 
their  government,  how  often  has  the  colli- 
sion of  parties,  the  opposite  attractions  of 
public  and  private  interest,  the  fermenta- 
tion of  numberless  discordant  elements, 
produced  nothing  at  last  but  a  residue  of 
despotism. 

It  may  here  be  remarked,  that,  when  a 
political  constitution  is  happily  constructed, 
it  not  only  excites  approbation  from  the 
ultimate  view  of  its  beneficial  tendency,  but, 
like  a  complex  machine,  in  which  various 
wheels  and  springs  are  nicely  adjusted,  it 
affords  additional  trouble,  from  our  sense 
of  order  and  beautiful  arrangement.  If  we 
are  pleased  with  the  survey  of  a  well-regu- 
lated farm  or  workhouse,  in  which  there  is 
nothing  slovenly  or  misplaced,  nothing  lost 
or  superfluous,  but  in  which  every  opera- 
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tion,  and  every  article  of  expense,  is  directed 
to  the  best  advantage,  how  much  greater 
satisfaction  must  we  receive,  in  beholding 
the  same  regular  disposition  of  parts,  the 
same  happy  adjustment  of  means  to  a  bene- 
ficial purpose,  exhibited  in  a  system  so  com- 
plicated and  extensive,  as  to  comprehend 
the  moral  and  political  movements  of  a  great 
nation  ? 

In  England,  where  the  attention  of  the 
inhabitants  has  been  long  directed  to  spe- 
culations of  this  nature,  the  two  original 
principles  of  government,  which  I  have 
mentioned,  were  distinguished  by  political 
writers  as  far  back,  at  least,  as  the  com- 
mencement of  the  contest  between  the  king 
and  the  people,  upon  the  accession  of  the 
House  of  Stewart,  and  were  then  respec- 
tively patronized  and  adopted  by  the  two 
great  parties  into  which  the  nation  was 
divided.  The  principle  of  authority  was 
that  of  the  tories ;  by  which  they  endea- 
voured to  justify  the  pretensions  of  the 
sovereign  to  absolute  power.  As  the  dignity 
of  the  monarch  excited  universal  respect  and 
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reverence,  and  as  it  was  not  conferred  by 
election,  but  bad  been  immemorially  pos- 
sessed by  a  hereditary  title,  it  was  understood 
to  be  derived  from  the  author  of  our  nature, 
who  has  implanted  in  mankind  the  seeds  of 
loyalty  and  allegiance.  The  monarch  is, 
therefore,  not  accountable  to  his  subjects, 
but  only  to  the  Deity,  by  whom  he  is 
appointed;  and  consequently  his  power,  so 
far  as  we  are  concerned,  is  absolute;  re- 
quiring, on  our  part,  an  unlimited  passive 
obedience.  If  guilty  of  tyranny  and  op- 
pression, he  may  be  called  to  an  account  in 
the  next  world,  for  transgressing  the  laws  of 
his  Maker;  but  in  this  life,  he  is  totally 
exempted  from  all  restraint  or  punishment; 
and  the  people,  whom  heaven  in  its  anger 
has  visited  with  this  affliction,  have  no  other 
resource  than  prayers  and  supplications. 

The  whigs,  on  the  other  hand,  founded 
the  power  of  a  sovereign,  and  of  all  inferior 
magistrates  and  rulers,  upon  the  principle 
of  utility.  They  maintained,  that  as  all 
government  is  intended  for  defending  the 
natural  rights  of  mankind,  and  for  promot- 
ing the  happiness  of  human  society,  every 
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exertion  of  power  in  governors,  incon- 
sistent with  that  end,  is  illegal  and  criminal; 
and  it  is  the  height  of  absurdity  to  suppose, 
that,  when  an  illegal  and  unwarrantable 
power  is  usurped,  the  people  have  no  right 
to  resist  the  exercise  of  it  by  punishing  the 
usurper.  The  power  of  a  king  is  no  other- 
wise of  Divine  appointment  than  any  other 
event  which  happens  in  the  dispositions  of 
Providence ;  and,  in  the  share  of  govern- 
ment which  is  devolved  upon  him,  he  is  no 
more  the  vicegerent  of  God  Almighty  than 
any  inferior  officer,  to  whom  the  smallest  or 
meanest  branch  of  administration  is  com- 
mitted. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  whigs  considered 
the  good  of  society  as  the  foundation  of  our 
submission  to  government,  they  attempted 
to  modify  and  confirm  that  principle  by 
the  additional  principle  of  consent.  As  the 
union  of  mankind  in  society  is  a  matter  of 
choice,  the  particular  form  of  government 
introduced  into  any  country  depends,  in 
like  manner,  upon  the  inclination  of  the 
inhabitants.  According  to  the  general  cur- 
rent of  popular  opinion,  they  adopt  certain 
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political  arrangements,  and  submit  to  differ- 
ent rulers  and  magistrates,  either  by  positive 
regulation  and  express  contracts,  or  by 
acting  in  such  a  manner  as  gives  room  to 
infer  a  tacit  agreement.  As  government, 
therefore,  arose  from  a  contract,  or  rather  a 
number  of  contracts,  either  expressed  or 
implied,  among  the  different  members  of 
society,  the  terms  of  submission  between 
the  governors  and  the  governed,  as  well  as 
the  right  of  punishing  either  party,  upon  a 
violation  of  those  original  agreements,  may 
thence  be  easily  and  clearly  ascertained. 

With  respect  to  this  origin  of  the  duty  of 
allegiance,  which  has  been  much  insisted  on 
by  the  principal  writers  in  this  country, 
and  which  has  of  late  been  dressed  and 
presented  in  different  shapes  by  politicians 
on  the  continent,  it  seems  rather  to  be  a 
peculiar  explanation  and  view  of  the  former 
principle  of  utility,  than  any  new  or  sepa- 
rate ground  of  our  submission  to  govern- 
ment ;  and,  even  when  considered  in  this 
light,  it  must  be  admitted  with  such  precau- 
tions and  limitations,  that  very  little  advan- 
tage is  gained  by  it.     . 
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The  obligation  of  a  contract  is  liable,  in 
all  cases,  to  be  controuled  and  modified  by 
considerations  of  general  utility ;  and  a 
promise  inconsistent  with  any  great  interest 
of  society  is  not  productive  of  moral  obliga- 
tion. In  reality,  men,  when  they  come 
into  society,  are  bound  to  preserve  the 
natural  rights  of  one  another;  and,  conse- 
quently, to  establish  a  government  condu- 
cive to  that  end.  Good  government  is 
necessary  to  prevent  robbery,  murder,  and 
oppression  ;  and  if  a  man  be  supposed  to 
have  promised,  that  he  would  support  or 
obey  a  government  of  an  opposite  tendency, 
it  would  be  his  duty  to  break  such  an  illegal 
compact,  and  to  reform  such  an  unjust  con- 
stitution. 

The  addition  of  a  promise,  at  the  same 
time,  appears  but  little  to  increase  the 
weight  of  that  previous  obligation.  The 
obligation  to  abstain  from  murder,  receives 
but  little  additional  strength  by  our  giving 
a  promise  to  that  effect. 

It  seems,  indeed,  to  be  a  maxim  univer- 
sally admitted,  that  every  nation  is  entitled 
to  regulate  its  own  government ;   but  this 
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proceeds  upon  the  presumption  that  every 
nation  is  the  best  judge  of  what  is  expedient 
in  its  peculiar  circumstances,  and  is  likely 
to  receive  most  benefit  from  that  peculiar 
constitution  which  is  introduced  by  the  voice 
of  the  majority.  The  maxim,  therefore, 
must  be  understood  with  exception  of  such 
political  arrangements  as  are  evidently 
tyrannical,  and  is  applicable  to  such  forms 
of  government  only,  as  in  point  of  expe- 
diency admit  of  different  opinions. 

It  is  understood,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
no  foreign  state  is  entitled  to  controul  or 
restrain  its  neighbours,  in  modelling  and 
establishing  their  own  political  system  ;  be- 
cause, whatever  pretences  for  such  inter- 
ference may  be  assumed,  it  never  is  dictated 
by  a  benevolent  purpose,  but  commonly 
proceeds  from  selfish  and  sinister  motives. 
As  different  states  have  always  a  separate, 
and  very  frequently  an  opposite,  interest,  it 
must  be  expected  that  each  will  invariably 
pursue  its  own ;  and  that,  in  seeking  to 
aggrandize  itself,  the  constant  object  of  its 
policy,  whether  professed  or  concealed,  will 
be  to  limit  the  power,   and  prevent  the 
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aggrandizement  of  its  neighbours.  There 
could  not,  therefore,  exist  a  more  fatal  cala- 
mity to  any  country,  than  that  its  adminis- 
tration and  government  should  be  settled 
under  the  direction  of  its  neighbours. 

There  occur,  at  the  same  time,  a  variety 
of  circumstances,  in  which  it  should  seem, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  a  country,  by  living 
under  the  protection  of  its  laws,  give  no 
good  reason  to  infer  a  tacit  promise  of  sub- 
mission to  its  government. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Turkey  have  given  a  free 
consent  to  support  that  government  under 
which  they  live.  Even  in  other  countries, 
less  benumbed  with  ignorance  and  stupidity, 
or  sunk  in  the  lethargy  of  despotism,  a  great 
part  of  the  inhabitants  feel  themselves  under 
a  sort  of  necessity  to  remain  where  the 
language  and  habits  of  life  are  familiar  to 
them,  where  the}'  enjoy  the  comfortable 
intercourse  of  their  friends,  and  where  they 
have  already  secured  the  regular  means  of 
subsistence.  Their  submission  to  the  govern- 
ment is,  therefore,  extorted  by  the  prospect 
of  those  inconveniencies  which  would  attend 
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their  emigration ;  and,  if  it  were  at  all  to  be 
regarded  in  the  light  of  a  promise,  would  be 
such  a  one  as  ought  to  be  set  aside  from 
equitable  considerations. 

When  we  examine  historically  the  extent 
of  the  tor y  and  of  the  whig  principle,  it 
seems  evident,  that  from  the  progress  of  arts 
and  commerce,  the  former  has  been  conti- 
nually diminishing,  and  the  latter  gaining 
ground  in  the  same  proportion.  In  Eng- 
land, so  late  as  the  year  1688 — 

"  The  right  divine  of  kings  to  govern  ill," 

was  a  doctrine  still  embraced  in  general  by 
the  landed  gentry,  by  the  church,  and  by  a 
great  part  of  the  nation ;  and  had  it  not  been 
for  the  terror  of  popery,  the  revolution  at 
that  time  would  not  have  taken  place.  Since 
that  period,  however,  there  has  been  a  gra- 
dual progress  of  opinions.  Philosophy  has 
been  constantly  advancing  in  all  the  depart- 
ments of  science;  has  been  employed  in  re- 
ducing all  the  works  of  art,  all  the  appear- 
ances of  nature,  to  their  principles;  and 
has  not  neglected  to  push  her  researches  into 
political,  as  well  as  other  branches  of  specu- 
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lation.     The  mysteries  of  government  have 
been  more  and  more  unveiled ;  and  the  cir- 
cumstances which  contribute  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  social  order  have  been  laid  open. 
The  degrees  of  power  committed  to  indivi- 
duals have  been  placed   on  their  proper 
basis;  and  the  chief  magistrate,  when  stript 
of  his  artificial  trappings,  and  when  the  mist 
of  prepossession  which  had  surrounded  him 
is  dispelled,  appears  naked,  and  without 
disguise,  the  real  servant  of  the  people,  ap- 
pointed for  the  important  purpose  of  super- 
intending, and  putting  in  motion  the  great 
political  machine.     The  blind  respect  and 
reverence  paid  to  ancient  institutions  has 
given  place  to  a  desire  of  examining  their 
uses,  of  criticising  their  defects,  and  of  ap- 
preciating their  true  merits.     The  fashion  of 
scrutinizing  public  measures,  according  to 
the  standard  of  their  utility,  has  now  become 
very  universal;  it  pervades  the  literary  cir- 
cles, together  with  a  great  part  of  the  mid- 
dling ranks,  and  is  visibly  descending  to  the 
lower  orders  of  the  people. 

During  the  rebellion  in  1745,  a  gentle- 

VOL.    IV.  x 
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man  of  some  eminence,  who  had  embarked 
in  that  ridiculous  project,  is  said  to  have 
distinguished  himself,  by  defending  the  mea- 
sure upon  what  were  called  whig  principles. 
This  was  at  that  time  regarded  as  a  novelty, 
and  was  far  from  being  well  received  by  his 
associates ;  but  so  great  has  been  the  pro- 
gress of  opinion  since  that  period,  that  the 
more  liberal  part  of  the  tories  have  now 
caught  universally  the  mode  of  reasoning 
employed  by  their  adversaries,  and  are  ac- 
customed to  justify  the  degree  of  monarchi- 
cal power  which  they  wish  to  establish,  not 
by  asserting  that  it  is  the  inherent  birth- 
right of  the  sovereign,  but  by  maintaining 
that  it  is  necessary  for  the  suppression  of 
tumult  and  disorder. 

Even  that  hardy  race,  who  formerly  issued 
from  their  mountains  to  attack  him  whom 
they  considered  as  the  usurper  of  the  throne, 
are  long  since  fully  reconciled  to  the  bene- 
ficial government  of  a  German  elector, 
raised  by  an  act  of  parliament  to  the  sove* 
reign ty  of  a  free  people*. 

*  See  Addison's  verses  to  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller 
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The  whigs   themselves  have   not    been 
exempted  from  the  progressive  operation  of 
the  same  circumstances,  which  have  gradu- 
ally exalted  their  speculative  principles,  and 
occasioned  a  proportional  change  in  their 
practical  system.     It  cannot  be  overlooked, 
that  the  disposition  to  pry  into  the  abuses  of 
government  is  likely  to  suggest  limitations  in 
the  power  of  rulers ;  and  when  a  people  at 
large  employ  themselves  in  discussing  the 
advantages  arising  from  different  political 
arrangements,  they  must  feel  a  bias  in  favour 
of  that  system,  which  tends  to  the  equaliza- 
tion of  ranks,  and  the  diffusion  of  popular 
privileges*. 

The  despotism,  which  had  long  been 
deeply  rooted  upon  the  neighbouring  con- 
tinent, checked  the  progress  of  political  spe- 
culation, and  taught  the  people,  not  only  to 
suffer,  but  even  to   exult  in  their  fetters. 

*  Hence  the  distinction  between  the  oWand  the  new 
whigs,  by  which  a  famous  political  character  endeavoured 
lately  •»  rover  the  desertion  of  his  former  tenets;  and 
hence  too  a  pretty  general  suspicion,  tha'  many  nominal 
adherents  of  that  party  have  become  secret  admirers  of 
democracy. 

x  2 
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Philosophy,  however,  triumphed  at  length 
over  ancient  customs ;  and  the  light  of  sci- 
ence, which  had  long  been  diffused  in  every 
other  department,  discovered  the  rights  of 
man,  and  the  true  principles  of  government. 
The  nation  awoke,  as  from  a  dream  of  hor- 
ror and  distress.     Their  enthusiasm  in  cor- 
recting abuses  and  in  propagating  the  new 
system,  rose  to  a  height  proportioned  to  the 
danger  which  they  had  escaped,  and  the 
obstacles  which  they  had  to  surmount.     It 
bore  down  all  opposition  ;  it  swept  away 
those  corrupt  institutions  which  had  been 
the  work  of  ages  ;  it  levelled  with  the  dust 
those  bulwarks  which  avarice  and  ambition 
had  erected  for  maintaining  their  encroach- 
ments ;  but  unhappily,  in  the  general  wreck 
of  opinions,  it  overthrew  those  banks  and 
landmarks,  which,  while  they  defended  the 
civil  rights  of  the  inhabitants,  might  have 
contributed  to  direct  and  regulate  the  new 
establishment. 

It  seems  worthy  of  remark,  that  when  the 
new  system  in  France  appeared  likely  to 
spread  over  the  rest  of  Europe,  the  alarm 
and  panic  which  it  struck  among  the  inha- 
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bitants  of  this  country,  was  chiefly  excited 
by  a  prospect  of  the  dangers  with  which 
they  were  threatened,  and  the  arguments 
employed  in  opposing  and  combating  that 
system,  were  drawn  entirely  from  the  anar- 
chy and  confusion,  the  destruction  of  all 
rights  and  liberties,  religious  and  civil,  with 
which  it  would  be  attended  ;  and  the  chief 
alarmists  were  taken  from  that  class  of  men 
who  had  been  denominated  whigs. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  is  evident  that  the  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge  tends  more  and  more 
to  encourage  and  bring  forward  the  principle 
of  utility  in  all  political  discussions  ;  but  we 
must  not  thence  conclude  that  the  influence 
of  mere  authority,  operating  without  reflec- 
tion is  entirely  useless.  From  the  disposi- 
tions of  mankind  to  pay  respect  and  submis- 
sion to  superior  personal  qualities,  and  still 
more  to  a  superiority  of  rank  and  station, 
together  with  that  propensity  which  every 
one  feels  to  continue  in  those  modes  of  action 
to  which  he  has  long  been  accustomed,  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  who  have  com- 
monly neither  leisure  nor  capacity  to  weigh 
the  advantages  of  public  regulations,  are 
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prevented  from  indulging  their  unruly  pas- 
sions, and  retained  in  subjection  to  the  ma- 
gistrate. The  same  dispositions  contribute 
in  some  degree  to  restrain  those  rash  and 
visionary  projects,  which  proceed  from  the 
ambition  of  statesmen,  or  the  wanton  desire 
of  innovation,  and  by  which  nations  are  ex- 
posed to  the  most  dreadful  calamities.  Those 
feelings  of  the  human  mind,  which  give  rise 
to  authority,  may  be  regarded  as  the  wise 
provision  of  nature  for  supporting  the  order 
and  government  of  society  ;  and  they  are 
only  to  be  regretted  and  censured,  when, 
by  exceeding  their  proper  bounds,  they  no 
longer  act  in  subordination  to  the  good  of 
mankind,  but  are  made,  as  happens,  indeed, 
very  often,  the  instruments  of  tyranny  and 
oppression. 


ESSAY  VIII. 

The  gradual  Advancement  of  the  Fine  Arts 
— Their  Influence  upon  Government. 

X  HE  diversions  and  amusements  of  any 
people  are  usually  conformable  to  the  pro- 
gress they  have  made  in  the  common  arts 
of  life.      Barbarians,  who  are  much  em- 
ployed in  fighting,  and  are  obliged  to  pro- 
cure subsistence,  as  well  as  to  defend  their 
acquisitions,  by  vigorous  corporeal  exertions, 
amuse    themselves  with  mock  fights,  and 
with    such    contentions    as    display    their 
strength,  agility,  and  courage.      Long  after 
mankind  have  made  such  advances  in  rear- 
ing cattle,  and  in   agriculture,  as  to  derive 
their  principal  maintenance  from  those  arts, 
they  continue  to  follow  hunting  and  fishing, 
with  all  the   varieties  of  rural   sport,    as 
their  chief  recreation  and  pastime.      But 
when,  in  consequence  of  their  improvement 
in  useful  arts,  the  bulk  of  a  people  are  en- 
gaged in  peaceable  professions,  and  from 
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their  advancement  in  opulence  and  civiliza- 
tion, have  become  averse  from  hazardous 
exertions,  and  desirous  of  repose  and  tran- 
quillity, it  may  be  expected  that  a  suitable 
variation  will  take  place  in  the  style  of  their 
amusements.     Instead  of  engaging  in  the 
athletic  exercises,  they  will  hire  others  to 
exhibit  spectacles  of  that  nature,  and  will 
become  sedentary  spectators  of  the  struggle. 
Or  if  they  have  attained  a  higher  degree  of 
refinement,  they  will  invent  games  which 
admit  the  display  of  mental  address  and  in- 
genuity ;  and  will  at  length  introduce  enter- 
tainments calculated  to  gratify  the  taste  of 
whatever  is  beautiful  in  the  compass  of  art 
or  of  nature.     In  some  countries,  no  doubt, 
accidental  circumstances  have  retarded  the 
improvement  of  these  elegant  pleasures,  and 
preserved,  in  the  midst  of  opulence   and 
civilization,  an  uncommon  attachment  to 
the  primitive  amusements  of  a  rude  age. 
The  Romans,  in  consequence  of  early  and 
deep  impressions  which  they  had  received 
from  their  long  and  constant  employment 
in  war,  were  disgraced,  even  at  the  most  ex- 
alted period  of  their  philosophy  and  litera- 
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ture,  by  the  fondness  which  they  retained 
for  the  barbarous  exhibitions  of  the  amphi- 
theatre. The  inhabitants  of  this  island, 
among  whom  the  lower  orders  have  con- 
siderable influence  in  directing  the  fashions, 
have  incurred  the  ridicule  of  their  neigh- 
bours, for  their  strong  partiality  to  the 
inelegant  amusements  of  the  cock-pit,  and 
the  bear-garden.  But  whatever  exceptions 
may  occur  in  particular  cases,  it  is  com- 
monly observed,  that  the  refinements  of 
taste,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  elegant  arts, 
among  a  people,  are  in  proportion  to  those 
improvements  which  multiply  the  comforts 
and  conveniencies  of  life,  and  give  rise  to 
extensive  affluence  and  luxury. 

That  the  degree  of  barbarism,  or  of  re- 
finement, in  this  particular,  which  happens 
to  prevail  in  a  country,  must  have  a  power- 
ful effect  upon  the  character  and  manners 
of  the  inhabitants,  will  be  readily  admitted, 
when  we  consider  what  a  large  proportion 
of  time  is  frequently  spent  in  amusements 
and  diversions;  what  a  multiplicity  of  ideas 
these  are  capable  of  suggesting;  und  what  a 
deep  impression  they  make,  more  especially 
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in  the  higher  ranks,  and  in  the  early  periods 
of  life! 

In  examining,  therefore,  the  improve- 
ments which  have  taken  place  in  this  coun- 
try, since  the  revolution,  it  would  be  impro- 
per to  overlook  that  progressive  culture  of 
the  fine  arts  which  has  been  so  conspicuous, 
and  from  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  higher, 
and  even  middling  ranks,  derive  so  great 
a  share  of  their  amusement.  Upon  this  sub- 
ject, I  shall  throw  together  a  few  observa- 
tions, concerning  the  history  of  these  arts, 
and  concerning  their  influence  upon  the  go- 
vernment of  a  people;  beginning  with  thelt 
extensive  branch  which  is  communicated  by 
language,  or  literary  composition.  This  may 
be  divided  into  two  classes:  the  first  com- 
prehending those  compositions  which  are 
primarily  calculated  for  mere  entertainment, 
and  to  which,  in  a  large  sense,  the  denomi- 
nation of  poetry  may  be  given:  the  second, 
including  those  in  which  entertainment  is 
but  a  secondary  object,  and  which  may  come 
under  the  general  description  of  eloquence. 
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SECTION  I. 

Of  Poetry  ;  or  those  Compositions  which  are 
primarily  calculated  for  mere  Entertain* 
ment. 

We  find  that  from  the  original  constitu- 
tion of  our  nature,  we  derive  pleasure  from 
the  utterance  of  certain  measured  and  modu- 
lated sounds  ;  and  are  still  more  delighted 
when  by  the  contrivance  of  language,  these 
pleasing  sounds  are  made  to  represent  or 
convey  the  ideas  or  images  of  former  sensa- 
tions. These  two  sources  of  pleasure,  the 
melody  of  sounds,  and  the  agreeable  repre- 
sentation of  ideas  or  images  by  words,  con- 
cur in  singing,  which,  with  the  accompani- 
ment of  dancing,  constitutes  one  of  the 
great  amusements  of  early  nations. 

A  song  contains  the  rudiments  of  poetry 
and  music,  two  arts,  which,  in  a  state  of 
extreme  simplicity,  are  commonly  united. 
But  when  the  musician  on  the  one  hand  has 
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invented  a  rich  and  varied  melody,  and  the 
poet,  on  the  other  hand,  has  acquired  so 
much  experience  and  knowledge  as  to  intro- 
duce a  long  and  intricate  series  of  thoughts, 
it  is  no  longer  possible  to  enjoy  at  once  the 
result  of  their  different  improvements,  and 
it  becomes  necessary  that  the  two  arts  should 
be  separated.     The  consequence  of  that  se- 
paration is  the  superior  cultivation  and  im- 
provement of  each,  with  regard  to  all  those 
effects  which  they  are  separately  capable  of 
producing.    As  music  is  thus  gradually  ren- 
dered more  intricate,  and  of  more  difficult 
execution,  the  mechanical  part  of  it  requires 
a  longer  and  more  intense  application  for 
acquiring  a  proficiency  in  the  performance, 
and  surpassing  more  and  more  the  patience 
and  perseverance  of  the  ordinary  gentleman 
performer,  is  at  length  abandoned  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  mere  artist,  who  follows  that 
profession  for  hire ;  while  poetry,  of  which 
the  mechanism  is  more  simple  and  easy,  and 
in  which  the  powers  of  imagination  are  less 
confined  in  the  trammels  of  art,  becomes  not 
so  much  a  professional  object  as  the  occa- 
sional exercise  of  all  those  persons  to  whom 
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inclination  or  genius  happens  to  recommend 
that  species  of  amusement. 

The  pleasure  which  poetry  affords  appears 
to  arise  primarily  from  the  representation  of 
those  natural  objects  which  are  great,  new, 
or  unexpected,  and  which  are  fitted  to  excite 
admiration,  wonder,  and  surprise.    These 
emotions  are  produced  in  us,  not  only  from 
the  nature  of  the  objects  represented,  but 
still  more  from  the  mode  of  representation, 
which   through  the  surprising  medium  of 
language,  by  an  operation  like  that  of  en- 
chantment,   conveys  an  exact  and  lively 
image  of  every  possible  existence. 

That  admiration,  wonder,  and  surprise, 
are  agreeable  feelings,  which  in  different 
shapes  and  directions,  become  the  source  of 
a  delightful  occupation  to  the  mind,  is  con- 
sistent with  universal  experience.  The  im- 
pressions of  admiration  are  the  deepest  and 
most  violent.  Those  of  wonder  and  sur- 
prise are  slighter  and  more  transient,  but,  in 
return,  they  are  more  numerous  and  varied, 
more  susceptible  of  different  forms  and  mo- 
difications, and  enter  more  intimately  into 
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the  ordinary  train  of  our  ideas  and  amuse- 
ments. 

The  images  communicated  by  the  poet 
may  relate  either  to  external  nature  or  to  the 
passions  and  operations  of  the  mind.  The 
former  are  agreeable  from  the  circumstances 
already  suggested  ;  but  the  latter  afford  a 
separate  pleasure,  which  is  frequently  of 
much  higher  importance.  When  the  pas- 
sions and  sentiments  of  our  fellow-creatures 
correspond  with  our  own,  they  excite  that 
pleasing  sympathy  which  is  the  great  source 
of  benevolence  and  friendship ;  when  they 
are, on  the  other  hand,  remarkably  contrast- 
ed with  our  own  feelings,  they  contribute, 
in  some  cases,  to  our  entertainment,  by  pro- 
voking ridicule,  and  exciting  the  grateful 
sensation  of  laughter. 
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Part  I. 

Of  Epic  Poetry  ;  or  what  is  related  by  the 
Poet  in  his  own  Person. 

Though  the  imagery  arising  from  views 
of  external  nature,  is  unavoidably  blended 
with  that  which  springs  from  the  representa- 
tion of  human  sentiment,  they  have  given 
rise  to  two  different  forms  of  poetical  com- 
position, more  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  one 
or  the  other,  the  epic  and  the  dramatic* 
The  former,  in  which  the  incidents  are  con- 
stantly related  by  the  poet  himself,  and  are 
thus  thrown  into  a  sort  of  shade  and  distance, 
favourable  to  the  exaggerating  emotions  of 
admiration,  wonder,  and  surprise,  is  pecu- 
liarly suited  to  the  description  of  external 
nature.  The  latter,  in  which  events  are  not 
supposed  to  be  communicated  by  the  inter- 
vention of  the  poet,  but  to  pass  in  the  im- 
mediate presence  of  the  spectator,  is  better 
calculated  to  produce  that  vivacity  of 
colouring,  and  that  visionary  conception  of 
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reality,  without  which  it  is  impossible  to 
awaken  our  sympathetic  affections. 

The  sublime  genius  of  epic  poetry  is  pe- 
culiarly favoured  by  the  manners  of  that 
rude  and  barbarous  period  which  precedes 
the  cultivation  of  the  common  arts  of  life. 
In  proportion  as  men  are  ignorant  and  des- 
titute of  civilization,  they  are  the  more  liable 
to  be  impressed  with  admiration,  wonder, 
and  surprise ;  and  the  more  likely,  though 
without  skill  or  management,  to  communi- 
cate those  feelings  in  their  genuine  simplicity 
and  force.  They  are  in  a  world  where  al- 
most every  thing  is  new  and  unaccountable, 
and  where  their  observation  is  confined  to  a 
small  number  of  objects.  The  great  scenes 
of  nature  are  spread  before  them,  and  suc- 
cessively recur  in  all  the  various  forms  which 
they  assume  in  different  seasons  and  situa- 
tions. These,  dwelling  upon  the  imagination 
of  the  uninstructed  beholder,  and  surveyed 
in  a  variety  of  aspects,  present  new  and 
striking  images  of  grandeur  and  terror,  of 
contrast,  and  of  resemblance,  of  unknown 
causes  magnified  and  misconceived  by  fear, 
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or  of  strange  and  unexpected  events  mis- 
represented by  delusive  prepossession.  At 
the  approaching  light  of  knowledge,  these 
wonders  disappear ;  the  gigantic  vanishes  ; 
and  the  multiplied  pursuits  of  society  render 
mankind  acquainted  with  the  new,  familiar 
with  the  great,  and  conversant  in  the  minute 
parts  of  nature.  Poetic  imagery  of  course 
changes  its  character,  and,  losing  its  enthu- 
siastic ardour,  sinks  gradually  into  the  tem- 
per of  cool  thought  and  reflection. 

In  the  oriental  poetry  of  a  remote  period, 
which  is  handed  down  to  us,  we  discover 
evident  proofs  of  that  peculiar  style  and 
manner,  by  which  the  poetry  of  a  rude 
people  appears  to  be  distinguished.  Great 
force  of  conception,  with  little  taste  or 
judgment  in  the  distribution  of  parts : 
a  few  features,  boldly  delineated,  without 
skill  or  perseverance  to  finish  the  picture  : 
grand  and  sublime  images,  loosely  com- 
bined, and  often  ill  assorted  :  comparisons 
far-fetched,  but  lofty  and  magnificent ; 
with  strong,  but  harsh  metaphors,  frequently 
broken  and  inconsistent;  and  with  language 
highly  figurative  rather  from  a  penury  of 
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appropriated  expression,  than  from  exu- 
berance of  fancy,  and  therefore,  in  many 
cases,  hyperbolical  and  uncouth. 

The  same  character  of  sublimity  may  be 
recognised  in  those  relics  of  Celtic  poetry, 
ascribed  to  Ossian  ;  which  no  credulity  can 
believe  to  be  an  entire  forgery  of  the  pub- 
lisher ;  but  from  which  we  may  easily  sup- 
pose that  he  has  removed  a  great  part  of 
their  original  imperfections. 

That  the  sublime  genius  of  Homer  was 
greatly  indebted  to  the  character  of  the  age 
in  which  he  lived,  will  readily  be  admitted ; 
but  the  difficulty  lies  in  conceiving,  by  what 
means,  in  so  rude  an  age,  he  could  acquire 
that  correctness  of  taste  and  judgment  for 
which  he  is  so  conspicuous.  What  an  astonish- 
ing phenomenon  is  the  Iliad,  if  we  survey 
the  extensive  and  regular  plan  upon  which 
it  is  composed,  the  skill  and  experience  with 
which  it  is  executed,  together  with  the  purity 
of  expression,  and  the  harmony  of  numbers, 
which  every  where  prevail  in  that  immortal 
work;  and  if,  at  the  same  time,  we  consider 
that  the  author  must  have  lived  before  the 
return  of  the  Heraclidae  into  Peloponnesus* 
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otherwise  he  would  undoubtedly  have  made 
some  all  usion  to  that  event  of  so  m  uch  import- 
ance to  all  Greece;  that  is,  he  must  have 
lived  within  eighty  years  of  the  Trojan  war, 
when  the  art  of  writing  was  hardly  known 
to  the  Greeks,  and  more  than  three  hundred 
years  before  their  oldest  prose-writer,  of 
whom  we  have  any  accounts  !  How  much 
more  advanced  was  the  state  of  arts  and 
sciences  in  England  during  the  life  of  Spen- 
ser, than  in  Greece  during  the  period  when 
Homer  is  understood  to  have  lived ;  but  how 
obsolete  is  the  language  of  the  former  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  latter  ?  If  we  consider 
the  chronology  of  Homer's  life  to  be  suf- 
ficiently established,  one  would  be  tempted 
to  believe  that  his  rhapsodies,  as  they  were 
called,  have  not  only  been  arranged  and 
digested  in  a  subsequent  period,  as  has  been 
asserted  upon  good  authority,  buthaveeven 
undergone  something  similar  to  the  rifac- 
cimento,  by  Berni,  of  Boyardo's  Orlando. 

The  improvement  of  poetry  as  an  art,  so 
far  as  it  depends  upon  culture  and  experi- 
ence, is  naturally  progressive  ;  but  when  this 
art  has  attained  a  certain  degree  of  perfec- 
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tion,  like  all  others  derived  from  the  mere 
exercise  of  imagination,  it  is  rendered  sta- 
tionary, after  which  it  begins  to  decline,  and 
hastens  to  its  final  extinction.  While  the 
impressions  of  the  poet  are  weakened  by  the 
progress  of  knowledge,  and  by  a  familiar 
acquaintance  with  the  objects  of  nature,  his 
powers  are,  doubtless,  in  another  view,  in- 
creased by  storing  his  mind  with  a  greater 
number  of  ideas,  by  collecting  and  combin- 
ing a  greater  diversity  of  images  and  events, 
and  by  the  capacity  he  acquires  of  arrang- 
ing and  disposing  them  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. The  poetry  of  rude  nations  consists 
of  separate  lineaments,  and  of  unconnected 
incidents ;  but  from  the  natural  advance- 
ment of  the  art,  in  a  civilized  and  refined 
age,  these  disjointed  members  are  united  in 
a  regular  system,  and  produce  a  finished 
performance.  The  volume  of  nature  is 
expanded  ;  the  range  of  imagination  is 
enlarged  ;  the  discrimination  of  what  is  in- 
teresting and  agreeable  is  improved ;  and 
by  the  union  and  co-operation  of  many 
beautiful  parts  the  mind  is  detained  in  a 
labyrinth  of  pleasing  emotions.  But  in  pro- 
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portion  to  the  degree  of  excellence  that  has 
been  attained,  the  standard  of  perfection  is 
exalted ;  and  the  readers  of  poetry,  tired 
with  the  repetition  of  similar  objects  and 
exhibitions,  become  severe  and  fastidious 
critics,  quick  and  expert  in  discovering  and 
censuring  blemishes.  Conscious,  therefore, 
of  what  is  expected,  every  succeeding  candi- 
date for  fame  must  endeavour  to  surpass  his 
predecessors  by  new  images  or  combina- 
tions ;  by  adorning  each  part  with  a  greater 
accumulation  of  beauties,  and  by  enriching 
the  whole  with  a  greater  variety  of  parts. 
But  there  is  a  certain  point  beyond  which 
the  progress  of  embellishment  ceases  to  be 
agreeable,  and  more  is  lost  by  deviation 
from  simplicity  than  is  gained  by  additional 
decoration.  By  crowding  together  a  num- 
ber, even  of  beautiful  objects,  the  impression 
of  each  is  diminished,  the  attention  is  dissi- 
pated in  a  multiplicity  of  particulars,  and 
thegeneral  effectis  proportionably  impaired. 
By  excessive  ornament,  the  figures  appear 
loaded  with  artificial  trappings :  and  the 
piece  becomes  gaudy  and  inelegant.  The 
more  interesting  and  genuine  appearances; 
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of  nature  are,  at  the  same  time,  exhausted  ; 
and  it  becomes  necessary  to  substitute  others 
of  inferior  value.  The  grand  and  the  sub- 
lime are  deserted  in  the  pursuit  of  mere 
novelty  and  variety;  and  a  corrupted  taste 
becomes  more  habituated  to  factitious  and 
sophisticated  embellishments.  Despairing  to 
rival  the  models  of  a  former  period,  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  muses  are  at  length  induced  to 
abandon  the  higher  flights  of  imagination, 
and  steering,  without  hazard,  in  a  level 
and  equable  course,  are  content  with  the 
humbler  attainments  of  smooth  versifica- 
tion, and  pointed  expression ;  with  figura- 
tive language,  carefully  collected  from  every 
quarter;  in  a  word,  with  prosaic  tameness 
and  languor  arrayed,  according  to  the 
fashion  of  the  times,  in  a  pompous  artificial 
diction.  In  this  declining  state  of  poetry, 
it  becomes  a  natural  improvement,  to  throw 
aside  the  mechanism  of  verse,  and  in  more 
natural  and  easy  expression,  to  exhibit  such 
pictures  of  human  life  and  manners  as  are 
calculated  to  please  the  understanding,  and 
to  interest  the  passions.  Compositions  of 
this  nature,  which,  considering  that  their 
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chief  object  is  mere  entertainment,  may  be 
called  poetical,  are  capable  of  being  ex- 
tended and  diversified  without  end;  and 
they  seem  peculiarly  adapted  to  that  com- 
bined exercise  of  the  imagination  and  judg- 
ment which  is  agreeable  to  a  refined  and 
philosophical  age. 

These  observations  are  confirmed  by  the 
history  of  all  those  nations  who  have  made 
progress  in  the  arts,  and  in  polite  literature. 
The  sublimity  of  the  poetical  genius  among 
the  early  Greeks,  not  only  in  what  is  com- 
monly called  epic  poetry,  but  in  the  serious 
compositions  intended  for  the  accompani- 
ment of  music,  has  been  universally  acknow- 
ledged ;  and  its  decline  in  the  later  periods, 
after  it  had  risen  to  a  high  degree  of  emi- 
nence, is  not  less  conspicuous. 

When  the  poetical  talent,  from  despair 
of  equalling  the  models  already  exhibited, 
and  from  the  corruption  of  taste  produced 
by  the  incessant  study  of  noveity  and  variety, 
has  been  extinguished  in  one  country,  it  is 
not  likely,  ever  after,  to  revive  among  the 
same  people ;  but  it  may  easily  be  intro- 
duced into   another  country,   where   the 
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same  natural  beauties,  not  yet   faded  by 
time,   are  still  fresh  and  agreeable;   and 
where  those  images  and  descriptions,  which 
had  become  tiresome  by  repetition,  assume, 
when  imitated  in  a  different  language,  a 
new  and  interesting  appearance,  and  may 
even  acquire,  in  some  degree,  an  air  of 
originality.     Thus   the   Roman   poets,  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  commonwealth,  and 
about  the  beginning  of  the  despotism,  rose 
to  high  reputation  by  a  judicious  imitation 
of  the  Greek  writers  ;  though,  in  the  latter 
period,  the  career  of  Roman   poetry  was 
very  similar  to  that  of  the  Grecian ;  with 
this  difference,  that,  as  the  Roman  govern- 
ment lasted  longer,  it  afforded  more  time 
-  to  mark  the  steps  of  descending  genius,  and 
those  affectations  which  the  growing  cor- 
ruption of  taste  had  a  tendency  to  produce. 
When  the  nations  of  modern   Europe, 
after  a  long  interval  of  desolation  and  dis- 
order, had  begun  to  enjoy  peace  and  tran- 
quillity,   and    acquired    some    degree    of 
opulence,  they  applied  themselves  to  the 
arts  of  entertainment,  and  imitated  with 
success   the  poetical  compositions  of  the 
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Greeks  and  Romans.  Their  attempts  of 
this  nature  were,  however,  peculiarly  modi- 
fied by  two  circumstances. 

In  imitating  the  Greek  and  Roman  writ- 
ers,  they   at  first  preferred   the   affected 
brilliancy,  and  tinsel  ornaments  of  a  later 
age,  to  the  simple  and  genuine  beauties  of 
the   preceding    period.      Though,   in   the 
infancy  of  the  fine  arts,  mankind,  as  has 
been  remarked  by  Mr.  Hume,  when  left 
without  direction  or  instruction,  will  com- 
monly follow  the  dictates  of  nature  and 
truth  ;    and,    in    their    compositions,   will 
endeavour  to  express  their  thoughts  with 
plainness  and  simplicity ;  yet  they  are  easily 
misled  by  false  guides,  and  have  too  little 
experience  and  taste  to  reject  the  gaudy  and 
affected  embellishments  of  a  vitiated  style. 
From  this  injudicious  imitation  of  ancient 
models,  the  first  poetical  compositions  of 
modern  Italy,  and  of  other  European  coun- 
tries, exhibited  all  those  defects  which  are 
usual  in   a  declining  state  of  the  fine  arts. 
The  tendency,  however,  of  subsequent  im- 
provements was  not  only  to  produce  that 
correctness  which  is  derived  from  observa- 
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tion,  and  from  rules  of  criticism,  but  to  re- 
store that  simplicity  which  is  commonly  the 
peculiar  character  of  early  compositions. 

The  Gothic  manners,  on  the  other  hand, 
by   introducing  such  romantic    love,  and 
such  exalted  notions  of  military  honour, 
as  were  unknown  to  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, afforded  a  new  and  rich  field  for  the 
display  of  heroic  sentiments, and  of  striking 
adventures.     The  admiration  and  gallantry 
of  which,  in  the  age  of  chivalry,  the  ladies 
were  uniformly  the  objects,  and  the  huma- 
nity and  generosity,  with  which  all  those 
gentlemen  who  had  acquired  distinction  in 
arms,  thought   it  incumbent   on  them  to 
behave  towards  one  another,  furnish  a  re- 
markable contrast  with  the  spirit  and   be- 
haviour of  the  principal  personages  in  the 
Iliad ;  where  a  country  is  praised,  in  the 
same  breath,  for  producing  fine  horses  and 
beautiful  women  ;  and  where  Hector,  who 
first  runs  away  from  Achilles,  is  afterwards 
dragged  at  the  chariot  wheels  of  that  brutal 
conqueror.     The  advantages,  however,  de- 
rived from  this  modern  refinement,  were  so 
counteracted  by  the  false  taste  which  pre- 
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vailed,  as  to  render  the  poetical  composi- 
tions, which  appeared  upon  the  revival  of 
letters,  a  set  of  motley  performances,  not 
less  disgraced  by  childish  and  extravagant 
conceits,  than  they  were  often  distinguished- 
by  uncommon  strength  of  imagery,  and 
wildness  of  imagination.  The  Italian  poets, 
who  set  the  example  to  all  Europe,  were 
most  remarkable  both  for  the  beauties  and 
the  defects  which  have  been  mentioned ; 
though,  in  the  course  of  near  two  centuries, 
when  they  continued  to  flourish,  they  seem, 
to  have  availed  themselves  more  and  more  of 
an  acquaintance  with  the  purer  classics  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  The  French,  who,  after 
the  states  of  Italy,  came  next  into  the  situ- 
ation of  a  polished  people,  appear  to  have 
turned  their  chief  attention  to  supply  the 
defect  which  was  most  wanting  in  the  Italian 
poets,  by  substituting  order,  method,  and 
regularity ;  and,  as  every  new  attempt  is 
commonly  pushed  to  extremes,  the  exube- 
rance of  imagination  in  the  latter  gave  rise, 
in  the  former,  to  excessive  restraints,  to  a 
rigid  observance  of  critical  rules,  and  to 
feeble  and  languid  compositions.     In  Eng- 
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land,  the  progress  of  civilization  was  much 
later  than  in  France ;  and  as  the  people,  for 
this  reason,  advanced  more  slowly  in  their 
ideas  of  correctness,  the  poets  did  not  aban- 
don the  Italian  models  until,  by  the  force 
of  custom,  and  by  the  practice  of  several 
eminent  writers,  the  national  taste  was  in- 
variably fixed  and  determined.  The  irre- 
gularity and  bold  imagery  of  Spenser,  and 
the  sublime  genius  of  Milton,  not  to  men- 
tion our  great  writer  in  the  dramatic  walk, 
who  has  no  pretensions  to  correctness,  have 
given  a  peculiar  bias  to  the  poetical  taste  of 
Englishmen,  and  directed  their  admiration 
almost  exclusively  to  the  powers  of  inven- 
tion and  fancy. 

In  all  these  European  countries,  however, 
it  should  seem,  that  the  poetic  spirit  has 
greatly  declined,  and  that  in  two  of  them  it 
is  almost  extinct.  In  Italy,  the  Gierusa- 
lemme  Liberata  may  be  accounted  the  last 
great  exertion  of  the  epic  muse.  In  France, 
the  Henriade  of  Voltaire,  which  is,  in  that 
country,  the  most  considerable  poem  of  the 
same   class,   appears,  notwithstanding  the 
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celebrity  of  its  author,  to  have  sunk  into  the 
shade. 

That  in  England  too,  epic  poetry  is 
already  long  past  its  summit,  and  has  been 
declining  for  more  than  half  a  century,  will, 
from  the  slightest  examination,  appear 
abundantly  evident.  The  late  adventurers 
in  this  field  discover,  indeed,  few  marks  of 
a  corrupted  taste ;  but  they  seem  greatly 
inferior  to  their  predecessors,  in  original 
genius,  in  fertility  of  invention,  and  in 
richness  of  imagery.  They  are  a  sort  of 
minor  poets,  destitute  of  that  creative 
power  which  enlivens  every  object,  and 
without  effort  converts  all  nature  to  their 
purposes;  but  straining  to  be  sublime,  tiring 
their  fancy  by  endless  and  rapid  excursions 
to  the  most  remote  and  opposite  corners 
of  the  universe,  painfully  collecting  and 
skilfully  appropriating  the  labours  of  preced- 
ing authors,  and  after  all  producing,  at  best, 
a  few  fragments  of  beautiful  passages. 

In  reality,  considering  the  state  of  society 
at  present,  both  in  France  and  England,  it 
may  be  doubted,  whether  an  epic  poem,  of 
great  length,  and  highly  finished  in  all  its 
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parts,  embellished  with  the  harmony  of 
versification,  and  the  splendour  of  diction, 
and  enriched  with  metaphors  and  figures  of 
all  sorts,  be  an  entertainment  suited  to  the 
general  taste  of  the  people.  It  should  seem, 
that  a  short  composition  of  this  nature  may 
give  a  delightful  exercise  to  the  imagina- 
tion ;  but  that  a  long  work  becomes  tedious, 
and  demands  from  the  reader  an  alertness, 
and  intensity  of  application,  which  few  per- 
sons are  capable  of  maintaining.  We  find, 
accordingly,  that  the  modern  novels,  which, 
in  a  plainer  style,  comprehend  a  wider  field 
of  adventures,  have  now,  in  a  great  measure, 
superseded  the  ancient  modes  of  epic  poetry, 
and  become  the  chief  amusement  of  almost 
all  those  individuals  who  are  exempted  from 
bodily  labour.  The  multiplication  of  these 
compositions,  which  were  scarcely  known 
to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  the  endless 
diversity  of  shapes,  whetherseriousor  comic, 
in  which  they  have  appeared,  may  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  great  varieties  in  the 
history  of  polite  literature. 
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Part  II. 

Of  Dramatic  Poetry. 

Dramatic  performances  are,  in  all  coun- 
tries, of  a  later  origin  than  epic.     It  is  a 
more  natural  and  obvious  thought,  that  one 
should  express  his  own  ideas  and  sentiments, 
than  that,  by  means  of  actors,  or  represen- 
tatives, he  should  endeavour  to  communi- 
cate the  ideas  and  sentiments  of  others.  The 
latter  supposes  two  very  difficult,  and,  in 
some  degree, inconsistent  operations  :  First, 
that,   by  the  warmth  of  sympathetic  emo- 
tion, a  man  should  enter  so  completely  into 
the  mind  of  others,  as  to  conceive  in  what 
manner  they  will  be  affected  on  any  parti- 
cular occasion ;  and,   in    the  second  place, 
that  he  should  distinguish  and  discriminate 
so  nicely   their  peculiar  feelings  and  affec- 
tions, as  never  to  confound   them  with  his 
own.     The    exhibition  of  dramatic  repre- 
sentations is,    at   the    same  time,  attended 
with  an  expence,  which  may  suit  the  cir- 
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cumstances  of  an  opulent  nation,  but  in 
which  a  rude  people  have  neither  the  incli- 
nation nor  the  capacity  to  indulge. 

This  observation  is  confirmed  both  by  the 
ancient  and  modern  history  of  the  drama. 
Sophocles  and  Euripides,  among  the  Greeks, 
as  well  as  Menander,  and  the  other  writers 
of  the  new  comedy,  flourished  at  the  time 
of  the  highest  Athenian  opulence  and  po- 
liteness. The  Romans,  indeed,  in  a  ruder 
age,  appear  to  have  made  considerable 
exertions  in  comedy  ;  but  they  were  little 
more  than  mere  translators  from  the  Greeks, 
and  imported  those  foreign  productions 
when  the  state  of  Rome  did  not  permit  the 
rearing  of  them  at  home.  The  Roman  taste 
began  to  degenerate  before  there  was  lei- 
sure for  much  material  improvement  in 
theatrical  representations.  This  was  like- 
wise the  fate  of  modern  Italy.  In  France 
the  flourishing  state  of  the  theatre  was  not 
prior  to  the  age  of  Lewis  XIV. ;  nor  in 
England  to  that  of  William  III. 

With  respect  to  tragedy  in  particular,  of 
which  the  great  object  is  to  excite  compas- 
sion, by  a  display  of  the  natural  feelings  of 
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distress,  we  may  remark,  that  its  improve- 
ment has  been  chiefly  retarded  from  the 
difficulty  of  separating  the  ideas  and  senti- 
ments proper  to  the  persons  introduced, 
from  those  of  the  poet  himself.  To  that 
source  we  may  trace  the  most  conspicuous 
blemishes  which  are  discernible  in  this  kind 
of  composition. 

In  a  dramatic  representation,  though  the 
incidents  are  in  reality  intended  to  pass  be- 
fore a  set  of  spectators,  they  are  supposed  to 
be  carried  on  without  any  witnesses.  But 
this  fundamental  supposition  the  poet  is 
frequently  tempted  to  overlook,  by  making 
the  persons  of  the  drama  explain  to  the 
audience  those  parts  of  the  plot  which  he 
finds  himself  unable  otherwise  to  communi- 
cate. This  indirect  address  to  the  spectators 
is  to  be  met  with,  less  or  more,  in  the  best 
tragedies  of  every  country  ;  but,  in  the 
infancy  of  the  drama,  a  great  part  of  the 
plot  is  unfolded  in  that  manner.  In  the 
fragments  of  a  Chinese  tragedy,  published 
by  Du  Ilalde,  every  person  informs  the 
spectators  who  he  is,  what  he  has  done,  and 
what   he  intends  to  do.     In  the  tragedies 

vol.   iv.  z 
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of  Euripides,  the  author  generally  supersedes 
the  necessity  of  this,  by  employing  some 
deity,  or  intelligent  person,  at  the  outset  of 
the  performance,  to  give  the  audience  a  full 
account  of  whatever  is  to  happen.  As  in 
the  regular  com  positions  of  modern  Europe, 
this  clumsy  contrivance  is  totally  rejected  ; 
the  information  of  this  nature  which  they 
sometimes  contain,  appears  to  escape  the 
writer  from  mere  inadvertence,  and  from 
his  confounding,  in  some  measure,  his  own 
situation  and  views  with  those  of  the  per- 
sons whom  he  exhibits. 

From  a  similar  inadvertence,  wre  may 
account  for  those  formal  and  set  speeches, 
of  unnatural,  and  apparently  measured 
length,  which  abound  in  our  most  correct 
tragedies.  In  the  conduct  of  his  plot,  the 
poet  has  occasion  to  introduce  a  certain 
train  of  ideas  and  sentiments,  but,  losing 
sight  of  the  characters  to  whom  they  should 
be  appropriated,  he  becomes  himself  the 
speaker,  and  endeavouring  to  do  full  justice 
to  his  friends,  is  anxious  that  they  should 
omit  no  topic  which  the  occasion  may 
suggest.      Hence,    instead  of    the  natural 
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turns  of  conversation,  with  such  various  and 
sudden  reciprocations  of  dialogue,  as  fre- 
quently occur  in  real  life,  the  piece  is  loaded 
with  verbose  and  tedious  harangues,  resem- 
bling the  declamatory  pleadings  of  hireling 
orators.  It  is  wonderful,  how  universally 
this  unnatural  style  has  become  prevalent 
both  in  France  and  England,  and  how 
much  the  influence  of  custom  has  prevented 
even  the  most  fastidious  critics  from  being; 
disgusted  with  it. 

These  defects  are  so  gross  and  palpable, 
that  they  might  easily  be  avoided  ;  but  there 
is  another,  derived  from  the  same  source, 
where  the  difficulty  appears  much  greater. 
The  person  who  is  violently  affected  by  any 
particular  event,  is  apt  to  feel  and  act  very 
differently  from  another  who  is  merely  a 
witness  of  his  situation  and  emotions  ;  and 
the  passions  excited  in  the  former  may  not 
only  be  dissimilar,  but  often  perfectly  repug- 
nant, to  those  which  are  produced  in  the 
latter.  Thus,  he  who  is  under  the  domi- 
nion of  anger,  or  of  resentment,  gives  way 
to  the  boisterous  expression  of  those  pas- 
sions, while  the  spectators  may  be  affected 

*  2 
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with  apprehension  or  disgust ;  and  he  who 
is  instigated,  by  avarice  or  ambition,  to 
commit  an  act  of  injustice,  is  probably 
buoyed  up  with  the  immediate  prospect  of 
gratifying  his  desires,  and  disposed  to  pal- 
liate or  justify  the  measure;  while  those 
who  behold  the  commission  of  the  crime, 
are  likely  to  feel  indignation,  hatred,  or 
contempt.  When  a  poet,  therefore,  endea- 
vours to  represent  the  behaviour  of  his  dra- 
matic personages,  he  must,  by  an  effort  of 
imagination,  enter,  as  it  were,  into  their 
situation,  in  order  to  conceive  the  feelings 
that  are  suited  to  their  character  and  cir- 
cumstances. It  is  exferemely  difficult,  how- 
ever, -to  remain  in  this  artificial  station, 
and  steadily  to  retain  that  view  of  things 
which  it  is  calculated  to  present.  His  own 
situation  incessantly  obtrudes  itself  upon 
him,  and  shifting  the  visionary  scene,  dis- 
poses him  to  regard  the  several  incidents 
through  the  medium  of  a  by-stander.  Thus 
the  persons  exhibited  in  tragedy,  instead  of 
expressing  the  passions  natural  to  their  situ- 
ation, are  made  to  describe  those  passions, 
to    explain   their  various  appearances,  to 
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point  out  the  movements  which  they  have 
a  tendency  to  produce,  to  moralize  upon 
their  consequences  ;  in  a  word,  to  become 
a  sort  of  spectators  of  their  own  conduct. 

The  imperfections  and  blemishes  in  this 
respect,  which  occur  in  the  best  dramatic 
performances,  are  innumerable.  Few  poets 
appear  to  have  conceived  the  idea  of  avoid- 
ing them ;  but  the  immortal  Shakspeare, 
from  the  mere  force  of  his  genius,  has  done 
so  more  successfully  than  any  other  writer, 
ancient  or  modern ;  and  it  is  this  circum- 
stance alone,  which,  in  the  midst  of  a  thou- 
sand irregularities  and  defects,  forms  the 
great  superiority  of  his  dramas. 

To  the  difficulties  which  are  unavoidable 
in  dramatical  compositions,  there  was  add- 
ed, in  modern  Europe,  another,  from  those 
forms  of  versification  which  fashion  had 
introduced  and  established.  The  melody 
arising  from  the  recurrence  of  similar 
sounds,  with  which  modern  ears  were  pecu- 
liarly delighted,  gave  birth,  first  of  all,  to  the 
stanza,  which  became  fashionable  in  Italy, 
and  in  those  other  European  nations  which 
made  any  progress  in  the  fine  arts.     But 
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the  intricacy  of  this  measure  was  found  so 
inconsistent    with  the   form    of   dialogue 
required  in  dramatic  writings,  that  in  these 
it  was  abandoned,   and   gave   place   to  a 
more  manageable  kind  of  verse,    by   the 
regular  adoption  of  couplet-rhymes.     Even 
this  versification,  however,  according  to  the 
mode  which  it  assumed,  more  especially  in 
France,  with  a  pause  constantly  in  the  mid- 
dle of  each  line,  with  alternate  male  and 
female  couplets,  and  with  the  indispensable 
requisite,  that   every  speaker   shall   finish 
the  verse  left  incomplete  by  his  predecessor, 
proved  a  considerable  incumbrance  to  the 
poet,  and,  by  demanding  so  much  attention 
to  the  mere  form  of  expression, exhausted, in 
some  degree,  that  vigour  which  ought  to 
be  employed  in  the  more  important  parts 
of  the  composition.     To  write  good  verses 
came  thus  to  be  held  a  distinct  species  of 
excellence,    capable  of  compensating,   in 
many  cases,  and  even  concealing  the  poverty 
of  the  matter  contained  in  them ;  and  an 
artificial  diction,  like  the  gait  of  a  man 
walking  upon  stilts,  was  preferred  to  the 
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plain  easy  movements  of  a  more  natural 
expression. 

The  English,  among  whom  a  critical  taste 
in  poetry  advanced  more  slowly  than  in 
France,  and  who  began  to  study  the  art  at 
a  period  when  old  prejudices  were  more 
dissipated  by  the  light  of  knowledge,  were 
less  attached  to  the  Gothic  beauty  of  rhyme; 
and  in  tragedy,  as  well  as  in  other  kinds  of 
poetical  composition,  were  led  to  indulge 
themselves  in  a  species  of  verse  which 
admitted  greater  freedom  and  variety.  The 
fortunate  example  of  an  Italian  writer, 
which,  in  a  short  time,  found  a  successful 
imitator  in  England,  delivered  the  dramatic 
poets  of  this  country  from  the  fetters  of  the 
rhyming  couplet,  and  introduced  the  mea- 
sure of  blank  verse,  which  is  at  once  capable 
of  approaching  the  looseness  and  facility  of 
prose,  and  of  being  adapted  to  the  most 
exalted  and  heroic  sentiments.  The  conse- 
quences were  such  as  might  be  expected ; 
and,  if  the  English  writers  of  tragedy  have 
been  commonly  more  happy  than  their 
neighbours  upon  the  Continent,  in  delineat- 
ing the  simple  and  genuine  feelings  of  the 
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human  heart,  it  may  be  attributed  more  to 
the  convenient  mode  of  their  versification 
than  to  any  other  circumstance. 

Their  merit  in  this  respect  has  also  taught 
their  countrymen  to  distinguish  and  to  ad- 
mire this  particular  excellence,  and  to  un- 
dervalue any  other  where  this  is  wanting. 
It  should  seem,  therefore,  that  in  this  in- 
stance, the  standard  of  taste,  in  France  and 
in  Britain,  has  become  remarkably  different; 
and  to  those  who  adopt  the  one  or  the  other, 
it  appears  equally  inconceivable  that  the 
merit  of  Racine  and  of  Shakspeare  should 
admit  of  a  comparison.  Voltaire  observes, 
that  the  question  is  decided  by  the  other 
countries  of  Europe,  who  may  be  considered 
as  impartial,  and  who  unanimously  give  the 
preference  to  Racine.  But  French  literature 
is  better  understood  through  the  greater  part 
of  Europe,  and  is  more  fashionable  than 
English.  Besides,  a  foreigner  is  better  qua- 
lified to  judge  of  merit  in  the  conduct  of  the 
plot,  in  which  the  superiority  of  the  French 
writers  is  admitted,  than  with  regard  to  the 
natural  expression  of  sentiment  and  passion, 
which  constitutes  the  peculiar  excellence  of 
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the  English.  Thus  the  Italians  are  said  to 
look  upon  the  Orlando  Furioso  as  their 
greatest  epic  poem,  while  foreigners  gene- 
rally prefer  the  GierusalemmS  Liberata;  be- 
cause the  merit  of  the  former,  which  consists 
in  richness  and  variety  of  poetical  imagery, 
none  but  a  native  of  Italy  can  completely 
feel ;  but  the  regularity  and  good  conduct 
of  the  fable,  which  forms  the  chief  recom- 
mendation of  the  latter,  is  perceived  by 
every  smatterer  in  the  language.  It  was, 
perhaps,  for  a  similar  reason,  that  Euripides 
was  the  favourite  writer  of  tragedy  among 
the  Greeks  themselves,  and  that  Sophocles  is 
more  commonly  admired  by  the  moderns. 

Among  the  other  differences  between  epic 
and  dramatical  compositions,  we  may  re- 
mark that  the  latter,  being  the  subject  of 
public  spectacles,  in  which  mankind  become 
highly  interested,  are  easily  modified  into  a 
variety  of  shapes,  to  suit  the  prevailing  in- 
clination; and  consequently,  they  are  less  lia- 
ble, by  length  of  time,  or  frequent  repetition, 
to  be  exhausted,  or  to  lose  their  attractions. 
Of  this  a  striking  instance  occurred  not  long 
since  in  France ;  where,  though  the  general 
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style  of  tragedy  had  been  long  settled  by 
custom,  an  entirely  new  species  of  drama, 
under  the  name  of  the  weeping  comedy*,  has 
been  introduced  ;  as  in  Cenie,  Le  Pere  de 
Famille,  Le  Philosophe  sans  le  scavoir,  and 
the  dramatic  works  of  Mercier.  In  these 
compositions,  by  laying  aside  altogether  the 
restraints  of  versification,  together  with  all 
pomp  of  imagery  or  of  expression,  and  by 
founding  the  plot,  not  upon  the  misfortunes 
peculiar  to  princes  and  heroes,  but  upon 
such  domestic  afflictions  and  calamities  as 
are  incident  to  the  greater  part  of  mankind, 
there  is  opened  a  direct  avenue  to  the  heart, 
equally  inviting  and  attractive  to  every 
spectator.  By  this  improvement,  tragedy 
being  stript  of  all  foreign  ornaments,  and 
exhibiting  a  more  simple  and  genuine 
picture  of  nature,  is  likely  to  excite  more 
powerfully  the  movements  of  pity  and  sym- 
pathy, and  consequently  to  attain  more 
completely  her  proper  object. 

Some  attempts  of  the  same  nature  have 
of  late  been  made  successfully  in  England, 

*  Comedie  Larmoyante. 
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though  in  this  country  they  are  not  so  abso- 
lutely necessary,  as  the  old  models,  in  that 
species  of  composition,  had  deviated  less 
from  the  true  standard.  But  in  Germany, 
where  the  drama  has  hitherto  made  but  small 
advances,  and  where  the  writers  of  this  class 
are  therefore  less  hampered  by  former  habits 
and  prejudices,  the  late  examples  of  a  new 
composition  in  France  have  produced  a 
general  imitation,  and  have  had  a  suitable 
influence  in  forming  the  national  taste. 

The  end  of  comedy,  properly  so  called, 
is  to  excite  laughter ;  an  emotion  arising 
from  a  contrast  in  the  mind  between  certain 
objects  of  an  opposite  description.  Grand, 
solemn,  or  important  objects  are  beheld  with 
admiration,  and  with  respect,  or  at  least  with 
serious  attention.  Mean,  light,  or  trivial 
objects  appear  contemptible,  insignificant, 
or  frivolous.  The  ideas  and  sentiments, 
therefore,  which  arise  from  these  two  sources 
are  so  totally  inconsistent  and  repugnant, 
that  they  cannot  be  blended  together  in  our 
thoughts ;  and  even  when  they  are  forced 
upon  us  in  succession,  we  find  a  difficulty  in 
passing  very  quickly  from  the  one  to  the 
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other.  The  respective  impressions  appear 
to  contend  for  the  preference ;  and  while 
thej  rouse  our  attention  to  alternate  and 
opposite  views,  we  are  conscious  of  an  effort 
or  struggle,  which  occasions  the  pleasant,  but 
somewhat  uneasy,  convulsion  of  laughter. 

To   produce    this  emotion,    therefore,  a 
sudden  contrast  of  dignity  and  meanness  is 
always  necessary.     But  it  makes  no  differ- 
ence, whether  this  contrast  occur   in  the 
several  parts  of  an  idea  presented  to  us,  or 
from  comparing  what   is  presented,  with 
something  suggested  by  the  previous  train 
of  our  own  thoughts.     Provided  there  be  a 
sudden  transition  from  the  one  sort  of  im- 
pression to  the  other,  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  produced  is  of  no  consequence.     Even 
in  the   ordinary  course   of  thoughts,    the 
sudden  occurrence  of  a  light  and  trivial  inci- 
dent will  frequently  excite  mirth.  The  mind 
passes  readily,    by   a  natural  spring,  from 
grave  and  solemn  occupations,  to  the  utmost 
levity  and  frivolity ;  but  the  transition  in  the 
opposite  direction  is  more  slow  and  difficult. 
The  most  insignificant  avocation  at  church 
will  sometimes  discompose  our  gravity,  and 
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mar  our  devotions  by  an  ill-timed  jocu- 
larity ;  but  in  our  idle  amusements,  and  in 
a  playful  humour,  we  are  seldom  provoked 
to  laughter  by  the  intrusion  of  an  important 
and  wise  reflection*. 

From  the  immense  number  of  ideas,  of 
different  sorts,  which  pass  through  the  mind, 
and  frequently  in  rapid  succession,  there 
cannot  fail  to  arise  numerous  instances  of 
that  contrast  which  tends  to  mirth  and  plea- 
santry. These  are  varied  without  end  in  the 
degree  of  their  intensity,  from  such  as  pro- 
duce the  most  violent  horse-laugh,  to  such 
as  awaken  a  mere  smile  that  is  hardly  per- 
ceptible, and  which  may  be  considered  as 
expressing  little  more  than  the  simple  feel- 
ing of  pleasure,  a  feeling,  however,  which 
is  light  and  volatile,  in  contra-distinction 
to  what  is  important  and  solemn. 

— "  Olli  subridens  pater  hominumque  deumciue." 

u  As  Jupiter  on  Juno  smiles, 

When  he  impregns  the  clouds." 

*  See  Akenside's  Pleasures  of  Imagination.  Note 
on  Book  III. 
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It  may  not  be  unworthy  of  remark,  that, 
as  the  pleasurable  convulsion  of  laughter 
arises  not  only  from  the  influence  of  certain 
mental  emotions,  but  also  from  the  mecha- 
nical operations  of  corporeal  objects,  it  is 
attended,  in  this  latter  case,  with  circum- 
stances a  good  deal  analogous  to  those  which 
take  place  in  the  former.  When,  by  the 
rubbing  of  certain  irritable  parts  of  the 
body,  we  become  no  longer  able  to  suppress 
the  risible  agitation,  we  arc  sensible  of  a 
conflict  between  opposite  sensations,  resem- 
bling what  arises  from  a  contrast  of  ideas  or 
sentiments ;  and  are  with  difficulty  able  to 
resist  the  attacks  of  pleasure  and  pain,  which 
appear  alternately  to  obtain  the  superiority. 

Of  all  the  examples  of  contrast  which  are 
conducive  to  laughter,  the  richest  and  most 
extensive  is,  that  which  appears  in  the  cha- 
racter and  manners  of  men.  As  nothing  is 
more  constantly  the  object  of  attention  than 
the  behaviour  of  our  fellow-creatures,  there 
is  no  subject  which  more  frequently  employs 
our  judgment,  and  awakens  our  feelings. 
When  their  behaviour  is    consistent  with 
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propriety,  it  excites  approbation  and  esteem, 
and  is  always  attended  with  the  appearance 
of  dignity  in  the  person  in  whom  it  is  dis- 
played. As  every  man  wishes  to  be  esteemed 
by  others,  he  endeavours,  on  all  occasions, 
to  exhibit  such  a  view  of  himself  as  will  tend 
to  that  purpose.  This  we  know,  from  ex- 
perience, to  be  the  general  aim  of  mankind  ; 
and  according  to  this  standard  we  examine 
the  behaviour  of  each  individual.  When  it 
happens,  therefore,  that  the  conduct  of  our 
fellow-creatures,  instead  of  exhibiting  that 
propriety  which  we  look  for,  and  which  we 
suppose  to  be  intended,  is  foolish,  absurd 
and  despicable,  and  when  this  conduct  is 
presented  to  our  view  in  a  manner  so  unex- 
pected as  to  excite  surprise;  it  affords  a 
strong  and  sudden  contrast  of  dignity  and 
meanness,  and  becomes  the  natural  object 
of  scorn  and  ridicule. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  add,  that  such  im- 
proprieties of  conduct  as  fall  under  the  de- 
nomination of  crimes,  or  great  vices,  are  not 
properly  ridiculous ;  as  they  do  not  excite 
contempt,  but  indignation  and  resentment; 
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lings  which  have  no  resemblance  to  such 
as  are  produced  by  mean  or  trivial  objects. 

The  talent  of  exciting  laughter,  by  the 
exhibition  of  any  impropriety  or  absurdity 
in  human  character  and  conduct,  seems  to 
be  what  is  properly  called  humour;  &?>  wit 
seems  to  be  tiie  talent  of  exciting  mirth  by 
any  contrast  which  has  no  dependence  on 
the  behaviour  of  mankind. 

Considering  humour  and  wit  as  distin- 
guished in  this  manner,  it  must  be  evident 
that  the  former  has  a  much  greater  tendency 
than  the  latter  to  excite  hearty  and  violent 
laughter;  and  constitutes,  for  that  reason, 
the  chief  province  of  comedy.  The  ideas 
of  dignity,  which  we  not  only  refer  to  every 
rational  creature,  but  which  we  see  that  he 
still  more  strongly  refers  to  himself,  render 
us  peculiarly  sharp-sighted  in  marking  every 
instance  of  absurdity,  weakness,  or  impro- 
priety of  which  he  is  guilty,  and  dispose  us 
to  exaggerate  those  imperfections,  from  the 
secret  gratification  which  our  vanity  obtains 
by  diminishing  the  rank  and  consequence  of 
others.     Human  nature  is  a  oreatlau^hhw- 
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stock,  which  we  are  pleased  to  see  tossed 
about,  and  turned  in  all  shapes,  and  with 
whose  ridiculous  appearance  we  are  never 
tired.  The  pleasure  we  derive  from  the 
Judicrous  combinations  of  other  objects  is 
more  slight  and  transitory.  The  flashes  of 
wit  excite  commonly  no  more  than  a  smile, 
and  are  not  so  much  the  objects  of  mirth,  as 
of  admiration  and  surprise. 

From  what  has  been  observed,  it  should 
seem,  that,  though  comic  writing  cannot  be 
successfully  cultivated  until  the  liberal  arts 
and  sciences  have,  in  general,  made  consi- 
derable progress,  it  is  likely  to  attain  its 
highest  improvement,  at  a  period  which 
precedes  the  most  refined  and  correct  state 
of  taste  and  literature. 

Among  simple  and  ignorant  people,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  provoke  laughter,  because 
they  have  too  little  experience  and  reflection 
to  distinguish  what  has  real  dignity  or 
meanness  from  what  may  assume  the  appear- 
ance of  either;  and  because  they  are  so  little 
acquainted  with  the  various  connexions  of 
objects,  that  any  assemblage,  in  the  least  out 
of  the  common  road,  is  apt  to  surprise  them. 

VOL.    JV.  A     A 
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"  The  simple  joke  that  takes  the  shepherd's  heart, 
"  Easily  pleased,  the  long  loud  laugh  sincere." 

Thomson. 

According  as  men  acquire  comprehensive 
and  liberal  views  of  things,  they  become 
fastidious  and  sparing  of  their  merriment. 
They  are  more  discriminating  in  regard  to 
the  objects  which  afford  the  necessary  con- 
trast, and  they  are  more  capable  of  precon- 
ceiving those  occasions  and  situations  which 
give  rise  to  it.  A  man  is  never  much  tickled 
with  a  story  which  he  has  heard  before,  and 
which  he  distinctly  remembers  ;  and  upon 
the  same  principle  he  is  not  apt  to  laugh 
heartily  at  those  pleasantries  which  depend 
upon  associations  already  familiar  to  him, 
or  which  have  a  great  similarity  to  those 
which  he  has  foreseen  or  imagined. 

In  Turkey,  and  in  some  other  eastern 
countries,  the  contrast  between  a  tall  and 
short  man  is  thought  to  be  a  reasonable  cause 
of  laughter ;  and  a  dwarf  is,  therefore,  a  ne- 
cessary appendage  in  the  retinue  of  princes. 

False  and  inconsistent  reasonings  which 
have  an  air  of  speciousness,  bulls  and  blun- 
ders of  expression,  even  errors  of  pronun- 
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ciation,  or  improprieties  of  dress  un per- 
ceived by  the  wearer,  are  sources  of  mirth 
and  jocularity  in  all  countries. 

Among  our  forefathers  in  Europe,  the 
behaviour  of  a  mere  idiot  was  viewed  in  a 
similar  light ;  and  a  person  in  those  unfor- 
tunate circumstances  was  commonly  kept 
by  men  of  wealth,  as  an  object  of  ridicule. 
When  people  became  too  polite  to  laugh  at 
a  real  idiot,  they  substituted  in  his  place  an 
artificial  one  with  a  motley  coat,  and  with 
a  cap  and  bells,  to  imitate  the  behaviour  of 
a  simpleton,  but  with  occasional  strokes  of 
shrewdness  and  sagacity.  This  personage 
afforded  entertainment,  by  appearing,  ac- 
cording to  the  proverb,  more  knave  than 
fool ;  and  became  at  last  a  professed  jester, 
upon  whom  the  family  in  which  he  lived, 
and  their  guests,  were  accustomed  to  exercise 
their  talents ;  but  who,  at  the  same  time, 
like  the  clown  of  a  pantomime,  could  shew, 
by  his  occasional  sallies,  that  he  was  himself 
no  mean  performer  in  the  scene. 

Persons  of  education,  however,  becoming 
gradually  more  expert  in  this  kind  of  diver- 
sion, began  to  undervalue  the  studied  jokes 

A     A     2 
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of  these  pretended  fools,  and  endeavoured 
to  improve  the  entertainment  by  jesting 
with  one  another,  and  by  assuming  upon 
occasion  any  sort  of  character  which  might 
contribute  to  the  mirth  of  the  company. 
The  practice  of  masquerading,  which  came 
to  be  universal  through  a  great    part  of 
Europe,  arose  from  this  prevailing  disposi- 
tion, and  gave  individuals  a  better  opportu- 
nity of  exercising  their  talents,  by  enabling 
them  to  use  more  freedom  with  each  other, 
and  to  appear  unexpectedly  in  a  variety  of 
situations.     Such  was  the  style  of  amuse- 
ment, which,  having  prevailed  in  that  pe- 
riod of  European  manners  described  by 
Shakspeare,  makes  a  conspicuous  figure  in 
the  comic  works  of  that  author.    As  fashion 
is  apt  to  produce  fantastical  imitation, it  ap- 
pears that  the  folly  of  individuals  led  them, 
in  those  times,  to  assume  or  counterfeit  those 
humours  in  real  life ;  an  affectation  which 
had  become  so  general  as  to  fall  under  the 
notice  of  the  stage,  and  to  produce  a  ridi- 
cule of  the  cheating  humour,  the  bragging 
humour,  the  melancholy  humour,  the  quar- 
relling humour,  exhibited  by  Shakspeare 
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and  Jonson,  in  the" characters  of  Nym,  of 
Pistol,  of  Master  Stephen,  of  Master  Mat- 
thew, and  the  Angry  Boy. 

The  higher  advances  of  civilization  and 
refinement  contributed,  not  only  to  explode 
these  ludicrous  pastimcs,which  had  been  the 
delight  of  a  former  age,  but  even  to  weaken 
the  propensity  to  every  species  of  humorous 
exhibition.  Although  humour  be  com- 
monly productive  of  more  merriment  than 
wit,  it  seldom  procures  to  its  possessor  the 
same  degree  of  respect.  To  shew  in  a  strong 
light  the  follies,  the  defects,  and  the  impro- 
prieties of  mankind,  they  must  be  exhibited 
with  peculiar  colouring.  To  excite  strong 
ridicule,  the  picture  must  be  charged  ;  and 
the  features,  though  like,  must  be  exagge- 
rated. The  man,  who  in  conversation  aims 
at  the  display  of  this  talent,  must  endeavour 
to  represent  with  peculiar  heightening  the 
tone,  the  aspect,  the  gesture,  the  deportment 
of  the  person  whom  he  ridicules.  To  paint 
folly,  he  must  for  the  time  appear  foolish. 
To  exhibit  oddity  and  absurdity,  he  must 
himself  become  odd  and  absurd.  There  is, 
in  this  attempt,  something  low  and  buf- 
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foonish  ;  and  a  degree  of  that  meanness 
which  appeared  in  the  person  thus  exposed, 
is  likely,  by  a  natural  association,  to  remain 
with  his  representative.  The  latter  is  be- 
held in  the  light  of  a  player,  who  degrades 
himself  for  our  entertainment,  and  whom 
nothing  but  the  highest  excellence  in  his 
profession  can  save  from  our  contempt. 

But  though  the  circumstances  and  man- 
ners of  a  polished  nation  are  adverse  to  the 
cultivation  of  humour,  they  are  peculiarly 
calculated  to  promote  the  circulation  and 
improvement  of  wit.  The  entertainment 
arising  from  the  latter  has  no  connexion 
with  those  humiliating  circumstances  which 
are  inseparable  from  the  former;  but  is 
derived  from  such  occasional  exertions  of 
the  fancy  as  may  be  consistent  with  the 
utmost  elegance  and  correctness.  The  man 
of  wit  has  no  occasion  to  personate  folly, 
or  to  become  the  temporary  butt  of  that 
ridicule  which  he  means  to  excite.  He 
assumes  no  grotesque  attitude ;  he  employs 
no  buffoonish  expression;  norappearsinany 
character  but  his  own.     Unlike  the  man  of 

:v.   ur,  he  is  never  prolix  or  tedious,  but 
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passing  with  rapidity  from  one  object  to  an- 
other, selects  from  the  group  whatever  suits 
his  purpose.  He  sees  with  quickness  those 
happy  assemblages,  those  unexpected  oppo- 
sitions and  resemblances  with  which  the 
imagination  is  delighted  and  surprised;  and 
by  a  sudden  glance,  he  directs  the  attention 
to  that  electrical  point  of  contact  by  which 
the  enlivening  stroke  is  communicated. 

Persons  in  the  higher  sphere  of  ^ife,  who 
are  exempted  from  manual  labour,  and 
spend  a  great  part  of  their  time  in  meetings 
of  pleasure  and  amusement,  are  captivated 
by  the  brilliancy  of  this  talent,  and  become 
fond  of  displaying  it.  By  reciprocal  efforts 
to  entertain  one  another,  and  by  hazarding 
the  free  exercise  of  their  mental  powers, 
their  understandings  are  sharpened,  their 
knowledge  is  extended,  the  range  of  their 
fancy  is  enlarged,  their  conceptions  become 
clear  and  lively,  and  they  acquire  a  facility 
and  command  of  expression.  As  their  minds 
are  thus  filled  with  a  greater  store  of  ideas 
and  sentiments,  and  as  their  habits  of  com- 
munication are  improved  in  proportion ; 
their  conversation  is,  of  course,  enriched  and 
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diversified;  it  assumes  a  higher  tone  of 
sprightliness  and  vivacity,  and  is  more  pro- 
ductive of  those  new  and  uncommon  turns 
of  thought  which  are  the  sources  of  wit  and 
pleasantry. 

While  true  comedy,  therefore,  which  is 
conversant  in  theatrical  representation,  and 
which  is  possessed  of  the  higher  powers  of 
ridicule,  experiences  the  discouraging  influ- 
ence of  refined  and  elegant  manners,  it  is  apt, 
in  most  countries,  to  be  succeeded  by  a  kin- 
dred species  of  composition,  more  airy  and 
volatile,  but  less  forcible;  which  is  equally 
calculated  to  exhibit  the  mere  playfulness  of 
a  sportive  imagination,  and  to  become  the 
pointed  instrument  of  satire  and  invective. 

It  may,  however,  be  remarked  that  the 
display  of  comic  humour,  in  any  country, 
will  depend  very  much  on  the  varieties 
which  occur  in  the  characters  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. According  to  the  diversity  which 
prevails  in  the  real  characters  of  mankind, 
more  numerous  instances  of  impropriety 
and  absurdity  will  arise,  and  a  wider  field 
of  ridicule  will  be  presented  to  those  who 
have  the  capacity  to  make  use  of  it. 
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One  of  the  chief  causes  of  this  diversity 
is  the  advancement  of  commerce  and  ma- 
nufactures, and  the  consequent  separation 
and  multiplication  of  trades  and  professions. 
In  commercial  and  manufacturing  countries, 
all  the  active  and  industrious  part  of  the  in- 
habitants, that  is,  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  are  divided  and  subdivided,  by  an 
endless  variety  of  occupations,  which  pro- 
duce corresponding  differences,  in  their  edu- 
cation and  habits,  in  their  sentiments  and 
opinions,  and  even  in  the  configuration  of 
their  bodies,  as  well  as  in  the  temper  and 
disposition  of  their  minds. 

It  also  merits  attention,  that  the  same 
varieties  in  character  and  situation,  which 
furnish  the  materials  of  humour  and  ridicule, 
dispose  mankind  to  employ  them  for  the 
purpose  of  exciting  mirth.  The  standard 
of  dignity  and  propriety  is  different  accord- 
ing to  the  character  of  the  man  who  holds 
it,  and  is  therefore  contrasted  with  different 
improprieties  and  foibles.  Every  person, 
though  hemay  not  be  so  conceited  as  to  con- 
sider himself  in  the  light  of  a  perfect  model, 
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is  yet  apt  to  be  diverted  with  the  apparent 
oddity  of  that  behaviour  which  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  his  own.     Men  of  robust  pro- 
fessions, the  smith,  the  mason,  and  the  car- 
penter, are  apt  to  break  their  jests  upon  the 
weakness  and  effeminacy  of  the  barber,  the 
weaver,   or   the   tailor.     The  poet,  or  the 
philosopher  in  his  garret,  condemns  the  pa- 
tient industry,  and  the  sordid  pursuits  of  the 
merchant.     The  silent,  mysterious  practi- 
tioner in  physic,  is  apt  to  smile  at  the  no  less 
formal  but  clamorous  ostentation  of  the  bar- 
rister.    The  genteel  military  man,  who  is 
hired,  at  the  nod  of  his  superior,  to  drive  his 
fellow-creatures  out  of  this  world,  is  ready 
to  sneer  at  the  zeal,  and  starch-deportment 
of  the  divine,  whose  profession  leads  him  to 
provide  for  their  condition  and  enjoyments 
in  the  next.     The  peculiarities  of  each  indi- 
vidual   are   thus  beheld  through  a  mirror, 
which  magnifies  their  ludicrous  features,  and 
by  continually    exciting   that  "  itching  to 
deride,"  of  which  all  mankind  are  possessed, 
affords  constant  exercise  to  their  humorous 
talents. 
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Rude  and  barbarous  nations  are  placed  in 
opposite  circumstan  ces.  They  have  no  such 
division  of  labour  as  gives  rise  to  separate 
employments  and  professions,  but  are  en- 
gaged, promiscuously  and  successively,  in 
all  those  kinds  of  work  with  which  they 
are  acquainted.  Having  all,  therefore,  the 
same  pursuits  and  occupations,  and  conse- 
quently the  same  objects  of  attention,  they 
undergo  a  similar  education  and  discipline, 
and  acquire  similar  habits  and  ways  of 
thinking.  From  the  accounts  of  travellers 
and  historians,  we  accordingly  find,  that 
however  such  people  may  happen  to  be 
distinguished  by  singular  institutions  and 
whimsical  customs,  they  discover  a  wonder- 
ful uniformity  in  the  general  outline  of  their 
character  and  manners  ;  an  uniformity  no 
less  remarkable  in  different  nations  the  most 
remote  from  each  other,  than  in  the  different 
individuals  of  the  same  tribe  or  nation.  As 
barbarians  and  savages  have,  at  the  same 
time,  little  opportunity  for  cultivating  the 
powers  of  imagination,  they  are  apt  to  be  no 
less  destitute  of  the  inclination,  than  of  the 
materials,  for  the  exercise  of  humour.     They 
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have,  it  is  said,  no  turn  for  mirth  and  plea- 
santry. Their  aspect  is  gloomy  and  severe. 
Their  complexion,  adust  and  melancholy. 

From  the  different  circumstances  attend- 
ing the  cultivation  of  the  arts  in  different 
countries,  we  may  discover,  in  the  article 
now  under  consideration,  some  varieties  that 
seem  worthy  of  notice.  Among  the  ancient 
Greek  states,  the  advancement  of  commerce 
and   manufactures  was,  doubtless,    much 
inferior  to  that  which,  during  the  present 
century,  has  taken  place  in  modern  Europe. 
But   even   so  far  as  it  went,  its  effects,  in 
occasioning  a  diversity  of  character  among 
the  people,  were  limited  by  the  institution 
of  domestic  slavery,  which  was  pushed  to  a 
great  extent.     The  character  of  a   slave, 
whatever  be  the  employment  in  which  he  is 
engaged,  must  always  be  affected  by  his 
degrading  situation,  and  by  the  arbitrary 
treatment  to  which  he  is  exposed.      "  The 
world  is  not  his  friend,  nor  the  world's  law/' 
It  is  no  wonder  that  he  should  endeavour 
to  elude  those  rules  of  justice,  which  appear 
to  be  established  for  the  advantage  merely 
of  the  free  people,  and  from  the  benefit  of 
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which   he  is  totally   excluded.     It  is   no 
wonder  that  he  should  study  to  over-reach 
an  unfeeling  master,  by  whom  he  is  regarded 
as  no  better  than  a  brute  animal,  and  de- 
nied the  common  rights  and  privileges  of 
humanity ;    or    that  he   should    boil   with 
indignation  and  resentment  at  those  injuries 
to  which  he  is  continually  subjected,  and, 
when  restrained  by  fear  from  expressing  a 
sense  of  his  wrongs,  should  be  disposed  to 
treasure  up  vengeance  against  his  cruel  op- 
pressors.    The  greater  part  of  slaves,  there- 
fore, are  unable  to  resist  the  powerful  con- 
tagion of  the  vices  which  are  engendered 
in  their  miserable  and  humiliating:  circum- 
stances  ;  and  the  entire  destruction  of  their 
morals  is  not  the  least  injury  of  which  they 
have  reason   to  complain.     In  all  ages  and 
countries  they  discover  nearly  the  same  tem- 
per and  dispositions — jealous,    vindictive, 
and  cruel;  weak,  fickle,  and  pusillanimous; 
cunning,  selfish,  and  dishonest. 

-As  in  the  most  commercial  of  the  Greek 
states,  almost  all  the  departments  of  trade 
and  manufactures,  and  even  many  of  those 
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which  in  modern  times  are  accounted  liberal, 
were  filled  with  slaves,  the  uniformity  of 
character  so  prevalent  in  that  class  of  men, 
was,  in  a  great  measure,  extended  to  the 
whole  body   of  the  people,  and   produced 
a  proportional   deficiency  of  those  objects 
which  afford  the  chief  materials,  as  well  as 
the  chief  excitements  of  humour  and  ridi- 
cule. This  was  probably  the  reason  why  the 
Athenians,  notwithstanding  their  eminence 
in  all  the  other  productions  of  genius,  dis- 
cover so  remarkable  a  deficiency  in  comic 
or  ludicrous  compositions.     The  comedies 
of  Aristophanes,  written  at  a   period  when 
the  nation  had  attained  a  high  pitch  of 
civilization,  are  mere  farces,  deriving  the 
whole  of  their  pleasantry,  not  from  nicely 
discriminated  and  well  supported  characters, 
but  from  the  droll  and  extravagant  situa- 
tions in  which  the  persons  of  the  drama  are 
exhibited.  It  is  true  that  the  style  of  what  is 
called  the  new  comedy,  is  said  to  have  been 
very  different;  but  of  this  we  can  form  no 
judgment,  unless  from  the  translations  or 
imitations  of  it  by  Plautus  and  Terence ; 
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from  which  the  originals,  in  the  article  which 
we  are  now  considering,  do  not  appear  in  a 
very  favourable  light. 

The  comedies  of  those  two  Roman  writers 
are  also  very  deficient  in  the  representation 
of  character.  An  old  avaricious  father,  a 
dissolute  extravagant  son,  a  flattering  para- 
site, a  bragging  cowardly  soldier,  a  cunning 
intriguing  rascal  of  a  slave  ;  these,  with  a 
few  trifling  variations,  make  the  dramatis 
personce  in  all  the  different  compositions  of 
those  authors.  But  though  neither  Plautus 
nor  Terence  appear  to  have  much  merit  in 
describing  those  nice  combinations  of  af- 
fectation and  folly,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  the  foundation  of  true  comedy,  they 
seem  happy  in  the  expression  of  common 
feelings,  and  in  exhibiting  natural  pictures 
of  ordinary  life. 

The  Romans,  independent  of  their  close 
imitation  of  the  Greeks,  had  scarce  any 
comic  writing  of  their  own.  After  the 
destruction  of  the  commonwealth,  we  meet 
with  few  writers  in  this  department ;  and 
none  of  any  eminence.  The  age  of  elegant 
literature  at  Rome  was  \cry  short :    there 
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was  no  commerce:  the  number  of  slaves 
was  immense,  as  no  free  citizen  would  en- 
gage in  any  profession  but  those  of  the  camp 
or  the  bar;  and  therefore  it  is  probable  that 
the  Romans  were  still  more  deficient  than 
the  Greeks,  in  that  variety  of  original 
characters  which  is  the  great  spur  to  ridi- 
cule. 

In  modern  Italy,  the  rise  of  mercantile 
towns  was  followed  by  the  revival  of  letters, 
and  by  the  introduction  of  ludicrous  and 
somewhat  licentious  compositions ;  but  the 
Italians  lost  their  trade,  and  their  literature 
began  to  decline,  before  it  had  risen  to  that 
height  at  which  the  improvement  of  comedy 
was  to  be  expected.     They  displayed,  how- 
ever, in  a  sort  of  pantomimic  entertainments, 
a  vein  of  low  humour,  by  grotesque  exhibi- 
tions, which  are  supposed  to  characterize  the 
citizens  of  different  states ;  and  in  this  infe- 
rior species  of  drama,  they  are  said  to  pos- 
sess irresistible  powers  of  exciting  laughter. 
In   France,    the   country   which,    after 
Italy,  made  the  first  advances  in  civilization, 
the  state  of  society  has  never  been  very 
favourable  to  humorous  representation.    In 
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that  country,  fashion  has  had  more  in- 
fluence, than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe 
to  suppress  the  oddities  and  eccentricities  of 
individuals.  The  gentry,  by  their  frequent 
intercourse,  are  induced  to  model  their  be- 
haviour according  to  a  common  standard ; 
and  the  lower  orders  think  it  incumbent 
upon  them  to  imitate  the  gentry.  Thus  a 
great  degree  of  uniformity  of  character 
and  behaviour  is  propagated  through  all 
ranks,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest ;  and 
a  French  beggar  is  a  gentleman  in  rags. 
Individuals,  at  this  rate,  have  little  tempta- 
tion to  laugh  at  each  other ;  for  this  would 
be  nearly  the  same  thing  as  to  laugh  at 
themselves.  From  refinement  of  manners, 
at  the  same  time,  their  attention  has  been 
directed  to  elegant  sallies  of  pleasantry,  more 
than  to  ludicrous  and  buffoonish  representa- 
tion ;  and  the  nation  has  at  length  come  to 
occupy  the  superior  regions  of  wit,  without 
passing  through  the  thicker  and  more  vulgar 
medium  of  humour. 

It  may,  accordingly,  be  remarked,  that 
among  the  numerous  and  distinguished  men 
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of  genius  whom  France  has  produced,  Le 
Sage,  and  Moliere,  are  perhaps  the  only 
examples  that  can  be  adduced  of  eminent 
humorous  writers.  The  high  and  deserved 
reputation  of  the  latter,  as  a  writer  of 
comedy,  is  universally  admitted ;  though  I 
think  it  can  hardly  be  denied,  that  his  cha- 
racters are  commonly  overcharged  and  far- 
cical. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  country  in  which 
manufactures  and  commerce  have  been  so 
far  extended  as  in  England,  or  consequently 
in  which  the  inhabitants  have  displayed  such 
a  multiplicity  and  diversity  of  characters. 
What  is  called  a  humorist,  that  is,  a  person 
who  exhibits  particular  whims  and  oddities, 
not  for  the  sake  of  producing  mirth,  but  to 
gratify  his  own  inclination,  is  less  known  in 
any  other  country.  The  English  are  re- 
garded by  their  neighbours  as  a  nation  of 
humorists;  a  set  of  originals,  moulded  into 
singular  shapes,  and  as  unlike  the  rest  of 
mankind  as  each  other. 

Political  reasoners  have  ascribed  this 
wonderful  diversity  of  character  among  the 
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English  to  the  form  of  their  government, 
which  imposes  few  restraints  upon  their 
conduct.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that, 
though  an  absolute  government  may  prevent 
any  great  singularity  of  behaviour,  a  free 
constitution  will  not  alone  produce  it.  Men 
do  not  acquire  an  odd  or  whimsical  charac- 
ter, because  they  are  at  liberty  to  do  so,  but 
because  they  have  propensities  which  lead 
them  to  it.  In  the  republican  states  of  an- 
tiquity, which  enjoyed  more  political  free- 
dom, and  among  mere  savages,  who  are 
almost  under  no  government  at  all,  nothing 
of  this  remarkable  eccentricity  is  to  be  ob- 
served. 

But ,  whatever  be  the  cause  of  that  endless 
diversity  of  characters  which  prevails  in 
England,  it  certainly  gives  encouragement 
to  sarcastic  mirth  and  drollery,  and  has  pro- 
duced a  general  disposition  to  humour  and 
raillery,  which  is  the  more  conspicuous 
from  the  natural  modesty,  reserve,  and  ta- 
citurnity of  the  people.  To  delineate  the 
most  unaccountable  and  strange  appear- 
ances of  human  nature,  they  require  not  the 
aid  of  fiction;  to  conceive  what  is  ridiculous, 
bb2 
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they  have  only  to  observe  it.  Each  indi- 
vidual, according  to  the  expression  of  a 
famous  buffoon,  is  not  only  humorous 
in  himself,  but  the  cause  of  humour  in 
other  men.  The  national  genius,  as  might 
be  expected,  has  been  moulded  and  directed 
by  these  peculiar  circumstances,  and  has 
produced  a  greater  number  of  eminent 
writers  in  all  the  branches  of  comic  and 
ludicrous  composition,  than  are  to  be  found 
in  any  other  country.  To  pass  over  the 
extraordinary  genius  of  Shakspeare,  in  this 
as  well  as  in  other  departments,  with  those 
other  comic  writers  who  lived  about  the 
commencement  of  English  manufactures, 
and  to  mention  only  a  few  instances,  near 
our  own  times;  it  will  be  difficult  for  any 
country,  at  one  period,  to  match  the  severe 
and  pointed  irony  of  Swift;  the  lighter,  but 
more  laughable  satire  of  Arbuthnot;  the 
gentle  raillery  of  Gay;  the  ludicrous  and 
natural,  though  coarse  representations  of 
low  life,  by  Fielding ;  the  strong  delineations 
of  character,  together  with  the  appropriate 
easy  dialogue  of  Vanbrugh;  the  rich  vein 
of  correct  pleasantry,  in  ridiculing  the  va- 
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rieties  of  studied  affectation,  displayed  by 
Congreve;  and  above  all,  the  universal, 
equable,    and  creative  humour  of  Addison. 

It  cannot,  however,  escape  observation, 
that  the  number  of  adventurers  in  this  pro- 
vince, has  of  late  been  greatly  diminished; 
and  few  of  them  have  risen  to  eminence. 
With  all  the  partiality  which  national  pre- 
possession can  inspire,  we  are  unable  to 
name  above  one  comic  writer  of  the  present 
day,  who  deserves  to  be  mentioned  along 
with  his  illustrious  predecessors.  Our  late 
theatrical  exhibitions,  under  the  title  of  co- 
medy, are,  for  the  most  part,  either  decent 
and  regular,  but  cold  and  spiritless  per- 
formances, or  poor  farces,  interlarded  with 
common-place  sentiment,  and  often  accom- 
panied by  music,  which  creates  a  sort  of 
interest  with  the  greater  part  of  an  audience. 

Whether  this  alteration  is  merety  acci- 
dental, or  proceeds  from  permanent  causes; 
whether  it  is  produced  by  the  mere  love  of 
novelty,  or  by  a  general  decline  in  the 
powers  of  exciting  laughter,  it  is  not  easy  to 
determine.  That  the  present  deficiency  of 
talents  may  originate  in  permanent  circum- 
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stances,  depending  upon. gradual  changes 
in  the  state  of  society,  is  far  from  being 
improbable.  Though,  in  a  country  where 
trade  and  manufactures  continue  to  flourish, 
the  divisions  of  labour  are  endless,  yet  the 
new  professions  to  which  they  give  occasion 
come,  at  length,  to  be  so  minutely  sepa- 
rated from  each  other,  as  to  produce  very 
little  peculiarity  of  temper  or  disposition  in 
those  who  exercise  them.  The  person  who 
rounds  the  head,  and  he  who  sharpens  the 
point  of  a  pin,  though  labouring  in  separate 
departments,  present  nothing  different  to 
the  view  of  the  comic  observer.  The  field 
of  humour  and  ridicule,  therefore,  ceases  to 
increase;  while,  by  constant  employment,  it 
may  be  worn  out  and  exhausted. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  doubted, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  this  island,  though 
they  have  long  retained  the  "  vestigia  ruris," 
are  now,  from  an  intercourse  with  their 
neighbours,  and  in  the  natural  course  of 
things,  laying  aside  their  former  prejudices, 
and  advancing  with  rapidity  in  all  those 
refinements  which  contribute  to  the  embel- 
lishment of  society;  and  it  may  be  expected 
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that  when  they  attain  a  certain  pitch  of 
elegance  and  correctness  of  manners,  they 
will  become  less  desirous  of  figuring  in  the 
walks  of  humorous  representation.  Whe- 
ther they  are  likely  to  become  eminent  in 
wit,  in  proportion  as  they  decline  in 
humour,  may  still  be  a  question.  There 
may  be  some  reason  to  apprehend,  that  their 
application  to  serious  business  will  preserve 
that  saturnine  complexion  by  which  they 
have  long  been  distinguished,  and  prevent 
their  acquiring  that  quickness  and  flexibi- 
lity of  imagination,  that  never-failing  viva- 
city and  pleasantry,  which  are  so  conspi- 
cuous in  their  more  volatile  neighbours. 
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laws,  i.  263.  Establishes  the  regular  administration 
of  justice,  i.  265.  Excites  industry  among  all  orders 
of  men,  and  extends  the  interests  of  commerce,  i.  267. 
His  manly  virtues,  and  literary  talents,  i.  268.  His 
portly  figure,  and  dexterity  in  athletic  exercises,  i. 
269.  Many  accounts  of  him  fabulous,  i.  270. 
Alienation  of  the  great  estates  of  the  barons,  causes  and 

effects  of,  ii.  184. 
Allegiance,  duty  of,  on  what  founded  according  to  the 

principles  of  the  Whigs,  iv.  299. 
Allodial,  and  feudal  estates,  what,  and  how  distinguish- 
ed, i.  131. 
Allodial  property  renounced,  i.  277.     Effects  of  that 

measure,  i.  280—290. 
Amalphi,  commercial  and  marine  laws  of,  adopted  by 

the  trading  cities  of  Italy,  ii.  367. 
America,  the  commerce  of  Europe  extended  by  the  dis- 
covery of,  ii.  237. 
Andrews,  bishop,  his  pleasant  reply  to  James  I.  iii.  154. 
Anglo-Saxons,  the  fiercest  and  most  warlike  of  the  Ger- 
man tribes,  i.  58.     Settlement  of  in  Britain,  i.  62. 
Similarity  in  the  situation,  and  other  barbarians,  who 
settled  in  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  epimre,  i.  84. 
State  of  property  produced  by  she  settlement  of,  in 
Britain,  i.  127.     See  Saxons  and  Wittenagemote. 
Archbishops,  origin  of  their  office,  and  their  functions, 

i.  147.  Three  originally  in  England,  i.  161. 
Army,  parliamentary,  the  leaders  of,  new  model  the 
English  government  after  the  death  of  Charles  I.  iii. 
342. 
Army,  Roman  in  Britain,  its  number,  i.  15.  Operations 
and  effects  on  the  manners  of  the  people,  i.  15.  Con- 
sequences of  the  relaxation  of  discipline  in  the,  i.  30. 
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Arts  and  Sciences,  division  of  the  liberal,  iv.  162. 

Assassination,  the  practice  of,  abolished  by  duelling, 
i.  111. 

Assize,  commission  of,  ii.  283. 

Athelstan  mounts  the  throne  in  preference  to  his  father's 
legitimate  offspring,  i.  287. 

Attorney -general,  office  of,  for  what  purpose  created, 
ii.  306 

Augustine,  and  forty  assistants,  commissioned  by  the 
Pope  to  preach  the  gospel  in  England,  i.  164. 

Aula  Regis  explained,  i.  372.  Its  analogies,  ii.  108. 
Its  date  uncertain,  ii.  109.  Ordinary  and  extraordi- 
nary president  of,  who,  ii.  1 10.  President  of,  acquires 
the  title  of  grand-justiciary,  ii.  111.  A  great  im- 
provement in  judicial  policy,  ii.  119.  A  deputation 
from  the  national  council,  ii.  120.  Limited  the  au- 
thority of  inferior  courts,  ii.  12 1 .  Encroached  on  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  sheriffs  and  barons,  ii.  122.  Its  ex- 
tensive influence,  ii.  123.  Its  imperfections,  ii.  265.* 
Its  residence  fixed,  ii.  271.  Abolished,  and  from 
what  causes,  ii.  272.  Subjected  in  Scotland  to  simi- 
lar revolutions,  ii.  276.  An  appeal  lay  from,  to  the 
high  court  of  parliament,  ii.  120. 
Aulic  council,  in  Germany,  ii.  275. 
Authority,  origin  of,  iv.  207. 

Avarice,  distinction  between  that  of  a  frugal,  and  that 
of  a  luxurious  age,  iv.  252. 

B. 

Balance  of  trade,  nature  of,  iv.  107. 
Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders,  by  instituting  fairs  and 
markets,  promotes  the  trade  of  that  country,  ii.  373. 
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Barebone's  parliament,  iii.  342. 

Baronets,  Irish,  or  knights  of  Ulster,  instituted  by 
King  James  I.  iv.  38. 

Baronies  in  separate  counties,  amount  of,  ii.  86. 

Barons,  greater  and  lesser  distinguished,  ii.  194.  The 
greater  summoned  to  parliament  by  particular  let- 
ters from  the  king,  ii.  196.  The  lesser  consider 
their  attendance  at  parliament  as  a  burden,  ii.  197. 
English,  weakened  by  their  animosities,  ii.  146.  Ex- 
tort frequent  concessions  from  the  court,  ii.  148. 
Their  conduct  materially  different  from  that  of  the 
barons  of  France,  ii.  150.  They  defeat  Richard  II. 
in  battle,  ii.  171. 

Banks,  origin  and  utility  of,  iv.  112. 

Bank  of  England,  when  erected,  iv.  113. 

Becket,  Thomas-a,  promoted  to  the  see  of  Canterbury, 
ii.  47.     His  ambition,  ii.  48. 

Benefices,  what  estates  so  called,  i.  133. 

Benefit  of  clergy,  what,  and  how  established,  ii.  138. 

Benevolences,  what,  i.  307.  Always  considered  as  a 
free  gift,  except  in  three  singular  instances,  ii.410. 
Damned  and  abolished  for  ever  by  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment, ii.  412. 

Bill  of  Rights,  ascertains  the  boundaries  of  the  prero- 
gative of  the  crown,  iii.  451.  Abolishes  the  dispens- 
ing power  of  the  king,  iii.  452.  Declares  the  na- 
tional council  to  have  the  sole  right  of  imposing 
taxes,  secures  liberty  of  speech  to  the  members  of 
parliament,  iii.  453.  Declares  the  keeping  a  stand- 
ing army  without  consent  of  parliament  to  be  illegal, 
iii.  461. 

Bills  for  a  new  law,  how  conducted,  ii.  256. 

Birth,  foundation  of  the  authority  derived  from,  iv.  292. 
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Bishops,  origin  of  the  office  of,  i.  141.  Primitive  situa- 
tion, i.  144,  146.  In  feudal  times  were  invested  with 
civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  ii.  349. 

Black  Prince,  his  gallantry  and  delicacy  of  sentiment, 
ii.  162. 

Boc-land  and  Foe-land,  described  and  distinguished, 
i.  133. 

Boxing,  peculiar  to  the  English,  i.  17.  Its  laws  derived 
from  those  of  chivalry,  i.  117. 

Boroughs,did  not  send  representatives  totheWittenage- 
motes  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  the  idea  of,  how  suggested, 
ii.  200.  When  first  incorporated,  ii.  202.  When  re- 
presented in  parliament,  ii.  204, 206.  For  Scotland, 
when,  ii.  208.  An  hundred  and  twenty  of,  under 
Edward  I.  send  two  delegates  each,  ii.  220.  Repre- 
sentatives of,  how  elected,  ii.  240.  Twelve  in  Wales 
received  the  privilege  of  representation  from  Henry 
VIII.  who  at  the  same  time  gives  the  same  right  to  as 
many  counties  in  England,  ii.  395.  Twenty-four 
raised,  and  seven  restored,  under  queen  Elizabeth,  ib. 
Sixteen  made  and  ten  renewed  by  Edward  VI. ;  ten 
made,  and  two  renewed  by  Mary,  ib.  James  I. 
created  six,  and  restored  eight,  ib.  The  deputies 
from,  when  united  into  one  house  with  the  knights  of 
shires,  ii.  222.  Small  towns  erected  into,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  increasing  the  influence  of  the  crown,  ii.  394. 

Borsholdcr,  who,  i.  172. 

Brehons,  deputies  of  the  heads  of  Septs  among  the  Irish, 
iv.  9.     Their  mode  of  administering  justice,  iv.  16. 

Britain,  its  situation  when  first  subdued  by  the  Romans, 
i.  13.  The  Homan  government  of,  i.  13.  Duke  of, 
his  office,  i.  30.  Count  of,  who,  ib.  Deserted  by 
the  Romans,  i.  32.     Disastrous  consequences  of  that 
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event,  i.  33.  Improvement  of,  under  the  Roman 
government,  i.  23.  Advantages  derived  from  its  in- 
sular situation,  ii.471.  Manner  in  which  the  insular 
situation  of,  contributed  to  the  freedom  of  its  constitu- 
tion, iii.  120.  In  what  manner  the  political  system 
of,  wasaffcted  by  the  state  of  religious  opinions  after 
the  Reformation,  iii.  126. 

Britons,  the  ancient,  progress  in  taste  and  literature 
under  the  Ro  nans,  i.  24.  Reduced  to  servitude  by 
the  Saxons,  i.  66.     Not  extirpated,  i.  67. 

Butler  to  the  king,  nature  and  importance  of  his  office, 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon  government,  i.  242. 

Burgesses,  changes  in  the  state  of  the  nation  that  led  to 
the  introduction  of,  into  parliament,  ii.  199. 
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Canon  law  formed  into  a  system,  ii.  137. 

Canute,  king,  his  conquests  and  wise  conduct,  i.  275. 

Carles,  ceorles,  churles,  names  of  the  ancient  English, 
peasantry,  i.  135. 

Cavaliers,  the  character  of  the,  iii.  297. 

Celibacy,  imposed  upon  the  secular  clergy  of  England^ 
ii.  139. 

Centenarius,  or  hundreder,  the  office  of,  i.  177. 

Chancellor,  origin  of  the  office  of,  i.  245. 

Chancery,  court  of,  origin  of,  ii.  115. 

Charles  I.  Disputes  between  him  and  the  parliament, 
iii.  178.  Gives  his  assent  to  the  Petition  of  Right, 
iii.  189.  Brings  a  body  of  foreign  mercenaries  into 
the  kingdom,  iii.  195.  Levies  the  duty  of  tonnage 
and  poundage,  without  consent  of  parliament,  iii.  200. 
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Imprisoned  Sir  John  Elliot,  Mr.  Seldon,  Hollis,  and 
Valentine,  leading  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, iii.  203.     Endeavours  to  corrupt  the  patriotic 
party,    and    gains  over  Sir  Thomas    Wentworth, 
iii.  205.     Enforces  the  levying  of  ship-money,  iii. 
206.   Introduces  innovations  in  the  forms  of  religious 
worship,  and  the  government  of  the  church,  iii.  215. 
Annihilates  the  liberty  of  the  press,  iii.  216.    Endea- 
vours to  establish  episcopacy  in  Scotland,  iii.  217. 
Is  opposed  by  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant, 
iii.  218.     View  of  his  reign,  from  the  meeting  of  the 
Long  Parliament,  to  the  commencement  of  the  civil 
war,  iii.  227.     Gives  his  assent  to  the  attainder  of 
his  minister  Strafford,  iii.  243.     Enters  the  house  of 
Commons  with  an  armed  force,  to  seize  some  of  the 
members,  iii.  270.     Consequences  of  this  rash  and 
arbitrary  proceeding,  iii.  273.     View  of  the  reign  of, 
from  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war,  to  his  death, 
iii.  280.     Throws  himself  upon  the  protection  of  the 
Scottish  army,  iii.  304.    Is  disgracefully  delivered  up 
by  them  to  the  English  parliament,  iii.  305.     En- 
deavours to  derive  advantage  from  balancing  the  dif- 
ferent  parties,  iii.  307.  Is  seized  by  the  army,  iii.  307 
His  trial  and  death,  iii.   311.     His  public  character, 
iii.  312.     Hume's  apology  for  the  conduct  of,  exa- 
mined, iii.  315. 
Charles  II.  a  concealed  Roman  Catholic,  iii.  142.     His 
restoration,  iii.  372.     Dispenses  with  the  penalties  of 
the  act  of  uniformity,  iii.  388,  iii.  391.      Concludes  a 
disgraceful  treaty  with  Louis  XI  V.  of  France,  iii.  390. 
Various  plots  during  his  reign,  iii.  392.      Causes  of 
the  disputes  and  disturbances  that  disgraced  his  reign, 
iii.  379.  His  partiality  to  the  Romish  religion,  iii.  381 . 
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Opposes  the  bill  for  excluding  his  brother  from  the 
succession  to  the  throne,  iii.  401.  Attacks  the  privi- 
leges of  London  and  other  corporations,  iii.  403.  His 
death,  iii.  410.     His  character,  iii.  375,  410. 

Charles  of  Anjou,  a  liberal  patron  of  the  fine  arts, 
ii.  368. 

Chancery ',  court  of,  rise  of  the,  ii.  340.  Instituted  to 
correct  injustice,  and  supply  the  defects  of  other  tribu- 
nals, ii.  343.  Various  opinions  whether  it  be  a  court 
of  equity,  ii.  352.  Has  gradually  divested  itself  of  its 
original  character,  ii.  357.  How  distinguished  from 
other  courts  of  law,  ii.  359.  Its  mode  of  examining 
proofs,  ib.  Takes  evidence  by  commission,  ii.  360. 
Enforces  the  express  fulfilment  of  contracts,  ii.  361. 
Interprets  securities  for  monies  lent,  ib.  Enforces  a 
trust,  ib. 

Charter,  Great,  granted  to  the  barons  by  king  John,  ii. 
59.  Clauses  in,  for  the  protection  of  the  inhabitants 
of  towns  and  boroughs,  ii.  63. 

Charter,  Great,  of  Liberty,  ii.  59.  Begun  and  repeated 
under  six  different  monarchs,  ii.  74. 

Charter  of  the  forest,  granted  by  Henry  III.  ii.  66. 

Chemistry,  modern  science  of,  origin  of,  iv.  164. 

Chivalry,  a  consequence  of  duelling,  i.  113.  Its  spec- 
tacles first  exhibited  in  France,  i.  115.  Produced  the 
noblest  delicacy  of  sentiment,  i.  119. 

Chivalry,  the  age  of,  distinguished  by  romantic  love  and 
gallantry,  i.  119. 

Christian  religion,  salutary  effects  of,  on  the  morals  of 
nations,  iv.  231. 

Christianity,  regulations  attending  the  establishment  of, 
in  the  Roman  Empire,  and  the  modern  kingdoms  of 
Europe,  i.  140. 
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Christianity,  establishment  of,  in  Britain  under  the  Ro- 
man dominion,  i.  159.  And  in  the  early  government 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  i.  161. 
Church,  the,  gathered  strength  from  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  Roman  empire,  i.  149.  Increase  of,  in 
wealth  and  power,  i.  344,  Celibacy  of  its  officers,  i. 
346.  Assumed  the  cognizance  of  judicial  business, 
i.  347.  Excommunicated  refractory  members,  i.  347. 
Severe  discipline  of  the  ancient,  i.  351.  Framed  to 
affect  men's  present  interests,  i.  351. 

Church  of  England,  devoted  to  the  support  of  the 
crown,  iii.  138. 

Churles,  a   denomination  of  a  class  of  the  peasantry, 
under  the  Saxon  government,  i.  135.     Their  station 
•  and  rank  in  life  described,  i.  312. 

Circulating  and  permanent  stock  of  manufacturers  and 
merchants,  iv.  118. 

Civil  law,  circumstances  which  prevented  it  from  being 
so  much  incorporated  in  the  system  of  English  juris- 
prudence, as  that  of  other  European  countries,  ii. 
316.  Taught  by  and  adopted  by  the  clergy  and  uni- 
versities, in  opposition  to  the  municipal  or  common 
law,  ii.  319.     Excellence  and  alterations  of,  ii.  321. 

Civil  list  settled  upon  William  and  Mary,  iii.  469. 

Civilization  and  opulence,  effects  of,  on  the  morals  of  a 
people,  iv.  174. 

Clergy,  Christian,  endeavour  to  repress  the  injustice 
arising  from  feudal  anarchy,  ii.  1 17. 

Clergy, among  the  Saxons  settled  in  Britain,  i.  139.  Ac- 
quire influence  in  secular  affairs,  i.  14 1 .  Accumulate 
great  property  by  legacies  bequeathed  to  the  church, 
i.  143.  Retain  their  literature  amidst  the  grossest  bar- 
barism, i.  149.     Claim  a  tenth  from  the  alms  of  the 
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beggar,  and  the  hire  of  the  prostitute,  i.  150.  Com- 
bine in  their  own  defence,  i.  153.  Their  merits  ad- 
mitted, ii.  136.  Acquire  an  almost  unlimited  ascen- 
dency overthe  laity,  i.  149.  Obtain  an  exemption  from 
secular  jurisdiction,  ii.  137.  353.  Causes  which  con- 
tributed to  diminish  their  influence,  and  the  revival 
of  letters,  ii.  427.  The  progress  of  arts  and  luxury, 
ii.  429.     The  spirit  of  li  erty,  ii.  431. 

Clocks,  the  art  of  making,  derived  from  Italy,  ii.  369. 

Coegite,  arbitrary  exactions  formerly  levied  in  Ireland, 
iv.  15. 

Coinage  of  Monet/,  regulated  by  the  Wittenagemotes, 
i.  216. 

Commerce,  confined  by  the  ancients  to  the  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  Red  Seas,  ii.  364.  Engrossed  in 
the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  by  towns  situated  on  the 
Baltic;  and  in  the  southern,  by  the  Italians,  ii.  366^ 
Rapid  progress  of  in  England,  by  the  woollen  trade, 
ii.  379.  By  improvements  in  agriculture,  ii.  383.  And 
navigation,  ii.  387.  Encouraged  and  facilitated  by 
the  nature  of  a  free  government,  ii.  389. 

Commerce,  manufactures,  and  arts,  how  promoted  in 
modern  Europe,  and  particularly  in  England,  ii.  361. 
Changes  in  the  political  state  of  England  from  the 
advancement  of,  iii.  101.  View  of  the  advancement 
of,  since  the  reign  of  William  III.  and  the  tendency 
of  this  advancement  to  diffuse  a  spirit  of  liberty  and 
independence,  iv,  102.  Effects  of,  on  the  morals  of 
a  people,  iv.  174. 

Commercial  Companies,  exclusive  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages arising  from,  iv.  105. 

Commercial  Countries,  what  circumstances  contribute  to 
the  diffusion  of  a  spirit  of  liberty  in,  iv.  1 16. 
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Commercial  Spirit,  unfavourable  influence  on  friend- 
ship, and  the  intimate  relations  of  human  life,  iv.  255. 

Commons,  in  parliament,  acquire  a  separate  house,  U. 
217.  House  of,  its  privileges,  ii.  227.  Possesses  the 
exclusive  right  of  bringing  in  money-bills,  iv.  72. 
See  House  of  Commons. 

Common  Law  of  England,  little  indebted  to  Roman  ju- 
risprudence, and  why,  ii.  316. 

Common  Pleas,  establishment  of  the  court  of,  ii.  271. 

Compurgators  explained,  i.  333. 

Conqucestor,  the  title  given  to  William  I.  meaning  of, 
ii.9. 

Conservators  of  the  Peace,  origin  and  employment  of, 
ii.  285. 

Constable,  one  of  the  king's  principal  servants  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  government,  i.  243. 

Constable,  high,  origin  of  the  office  of,  i.  294. 

Constable,  petty,  origin  of  the  office  of,  i.  293. 

Constantine  the  Great,  transfers  the  seat  of  government 
from  Rome  to  Constantinople,  i.  29.  Divides  Bri- 
tain into  five  provinces,  i.  30. 

Constitution,  English,  after  the  Norman  conquest,  ii. 
12.  The  outlines  of,  not  very  different,  even  at  this 
day,  from  what  it  was  under  William  the  Conqueror, 
ii.  103.  State  of^  from  the  accession  of  Edward  I.  to 
that  of  Henry  VII.  ii.  146.     See  England. 

Constitution  of  England,  as  settled  in  the  reign  of  Wil- 
liam III.  iv.  69. 

Constitution  of  Ireland,  iv.  56. 

Corn,  exported  from  Britain,  when  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Romans,  i.  23. 

Coroner,  appointment  of,  and  for  what  purpose,  ii.  306. 

The  greatest  partof  business  of  the  office  of,  superseded 
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by  the  institution  of  a  Grand  Jury,  ii.  310.     Under- 
goes a  similar  change  in  Scotland,  ii.  312. 

Cortes,  or  national  council  of  Spain,  when  introduced, 
ii.  213. 

Coshering,  a  custom  among  the  old  Irish,  explained,iv.  14. 

Count  of  the  Saxon  Shore,  i.  30. 

Courage,  definition  of,  iv.  176.  The  virtue  of  pastoral 
and  agricultural  nations,  iv.  183.  Great  alterations 
produced  with  respect  to  this  virtue,  by  the  improve- 
ment of  commerce  and  manufactures,  iv.  184. 

Courage,  has  declined  in  Europe  in  proportion  to  the 
advancement  of  manufactures  and  commerce,  iv.  188. 
Of  mercenaries  maintained  by  discipline,  iv.  189. 

Cour  de  Hoy,  what,  ii.  125.  Alterations  in  the  form 
and  station  of,  ii.  274. 

Courts  of  justice,  supreme,  of  England,  advantage8 
from  their  having  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  king- 
dom, ii.  278. 

Courts  of  justice,  ordinary,  after  the  Norman  conquest, 
ii.  105.  Alterations  in  the  state  of,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.  ii.  264. 

Court  Baron  and  Leet,  distinguished,  i.  336.  Ecclesi- 
astic, explained,  i.  343.  Diocesan,  how  constituted, 
ibid.  Of  Chancery,  its  institution,  ii.  115.  OfKing's- 
bench,  Common-Pleas,  and  Exchequer,  when  and 
by  whom  established,  ii.  272. 

Court  of  Requests,  origin  and  abolition  of,  ii.  117. 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  the  commencement  of  his  political 
career,  iii.  299.  Is  taxed  with  cowardice  by  Denzil 
Hollis,  iii.  300.  Means  by  which  he  raised  himself  to 
supreme  power,  iii.  330.  His  military  and  political 
talents,  iii.  300.  His  stratagem  to  exclude  the  leading 
Presbyterians  from  the  army,  iii.  301.     Turns  the 
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members  of  the  House  of  Commons  out  of  doors,  iii. 
339.  His  fruitless  endeavour  to  restore  in  his  own 
person  the  dignity  and  office  of  king,  iii.  352.  His 
death  and  character,  iii.  359.  His  fanaticism  and 
hypocrisy,  iii.  361.  His  vigour  and  public  spirit,  iii. 
362.  His  great  abilities,  iii.  363.  His  deficiency  in 
elocution,  iii.  36±.  His  propensity  to  sarcastic  mirth, 
iii.  365. 

Cromwell,  Richard,  deposed  from  the  office  of  Protector, 
iii.  371. 

Crown,  circumstances  which  contributed  to  the  exalta- 
tion of  the,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  ii.  391. 
Growing  influauce  of  the,  since  the  revolution,  in 
consequence  of  the  increase  of  the  revenue,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  permanent  national  debt,  iv.  79. 
See  Influence  of  the  Crown. 

Crusades,  commencement  and  consequences  of  the,  ii.  36. 

Curfew,  its  institution,  ii.  27. 

Customs,  their  origin,  ii.  97.  Not  to  be  levied  without 
consent  of  the  parliament,  ii.  99. 

D. 

Danes,  invade  England,  i.  256.  Are  defeated  by  Alfred, 
i.  261.  Massacre  of, by  the  English,  i.  274.  Conse- 
quences of  the  invasion  of  England  by,  i.  276. 

Dean,  rural,  his  office,  i.  177. 

Decimal  arrangement,  how  and  why  adopted,  i.  174. 

Dermot,  king  of  Leinster,  assisted  by  the  English,  ii.  52. 

Desmond,  earl  of,  raises  a  rebellion  in  Ireland  against 
Queen  Elizabeth,  iv.  30. 

Difference  between  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Anglo-Nor- 
man government,  ii.  89. 

Dispensing  power  of  the  King,  what,  ii.  405.     Origin 
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and  abuse  of,  iii.  420.     Finally  abolished  by  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  iii.  452. 

Dissenters,  persecution  of,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
iii.  83.    .Act  of  Toleration  in  favour  of,  iii.  475. 

Division  of  the  executive  and  judiciary  powers,  i.  338. 

Division  of  labour  contribute*  to  the  improvement  of 
arts  and  manufactures,  iv.  141.  When  carried  to  an 
excessive  minuteness,  narrows  the  mind  of  the  work- 
men, iv.  145. 

Dramatic  Poetry,  state  of  in  ancient  and  modern  times, 
iv.  335. 

Druid,  chief,  his  powers  similar  to  that  of  the  Pope  in 
the  middle  ages,  i.  158. 

Drunkenness,  the  vice  of  uncivilized  nations,  iv.  20(5. 
Pernicious  consequences  of,  among  the  lower  orders 
of  the  community,  iv.  209.  Not  peculiar  to  cold 
countries,  iv.  211.  Has  become  less  prevalent  in 
England,  iv.  212. 

Duelling,  its  origin,  nature,  and  effects,  i.  111.  What 
has  continued  the  practice  of,  in  the  present  state  of 
society,  iv.  187. 

Dunstan,  the  saint  of  that  name,  his  excessive  power, 
i.  346. 

E. 

Earl,  office  of,  held  during  the  king's  pleasure,  in  the 
reign  of  Alfred,  i.  296. 

East  India  Company,  why  the  monopoly  of  the,  be  still 
supported  by  government,  iv.  107. 

East  Indian  Trade,  the  course  of,  changed  by  the  disco- 
very of  the  passage  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  ii.  377, 

Ecclcsiasticul  Commission,  Court  of  declared  illegal  by 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  iii.  464. 
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Ecclesiastical  Courts,  origin  of,  i.  347.  Separation  of, 
From  the  temporal,  ii.  127.  Encroachments  of,  on  the 
temporal  ourts,  ii.  129.  Interpose  with  respect  to 
tithes,  ib.  Acquire  an  exclusive  jurisdiction  relative 
to  testaments  and  marriage,  ii.  131. 

Ecclesiastical  Government  affected  by  the  civil  policy  of 
the  Roman  empire,  i.  146. 

Ecclesiastical  Polity,  the  decennial  arrangement  in  the 
Christian  church  derived  from  the  Mosaic  institutions, 
i.  174. 

Edmund,  king,  killed  by  a  robber,  i.  288. 

Edward  the  Confessor,  an  usurper,  ii.  4.  Educated  in 
the  court  of  Normandy,  ii.  5.  Connexion  between 
the  English  and  Normans,  in  his  reign,  ii.  6.  Names 
the  duke  of  Normandy  his  successor,  ib. 

Edward  I.  enlarges  the  powers  of  the  crown,  ii.  158. 

Edward  11.  deposed  by  parliament,  ii.  159. 

Edward  111.  his  great  ability  and  success,  ii^  160  Con- 
firms the  great  charters  of  liberty,  ii.  162.  Relieves 
his  subjects  from  the  apprehensions  of  a  French  go- 
vernment, ii.  164. 

Edward  VI. created  thirteen  boroughs,  and  restored  ten 
to  the  right  of  sending  members  to  parliament,  ii.  395. 
He  corrects,  notwithstanding  the  shortness  of  his 
reign,  abuses  introduced  by  his  father,  ii.  444. 

Egbert,  king,  his  abilities  and  address,  i.  179.  Unites 
the  Saxon  heptarchy  into  one  kingdom,  i.  79. 

Electors  of  the  Germanic  empire,  the  number  of,  how 
rendered  permanent,  i.  218. 

Electors  of  Members  of  Parliament,  in  Scotland,  must 
hold  their  lands  of  the  Crown,  iii.  76.  Qualifications 
of,  in  England,  stated  and  examined,  ii.  254. 

Elizabeth,  queen5created  twenty-four,and  restored  seven 
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boroughs  to  the  right  of  representation,  ii.  395. 
Splendour  of  her  reign,ii.  446.  Her  princely  character 
and  demeanour,  ii!  447.  Her  deference  to  the  autho- 
rity of  parliament,  ii.  448.  Punctually  repays  her 
creditors,  ib.  Asserts  the  Royal  Prerogative,  ii.  449. 
Court  of  high  commission  for  trying  religious  opinions 
instituted  in  her  reign,  ii.  445.  Exercises  the  dispens- 
ing power  of  the  crown  under  great  limitations,  ii.  459. 
Prohibits  prophesy  ings,  ii.  460.  Her  mode  of  raising 
money,  when  menaced  by  a  Spanish  invasion,  not  si- 
milar to  the  ship-money  under  Charles  I.  ii.  461.  Apo- 
logy for  her  interfering  with  the  debates  of  parliament, 
and  imprisoning  its  members,  ii.  464.  Her  govern- 
ment improperly  compared  to  that  of  Turkey  by  Mr. 
H  ume,  ii.  466.  Prosperous  close  of  her  reign,  iv.  34. 
View  of  the  English  constitution  in  her  reign,  ii.  447. 
England,  language  of,  after  the  establishment  of  the 
Saxons,  i.  68.  Jurisprudence  of,  how  superior  to  that 
of  France  and  other  nations  on  the  continent,  ii.  313. 
Circumstances  that  contributed  to  the  rise  and  im- 
provement of  the  woollen  manufacture  of,  ii.  379. 
Advantages  derived  by,  from  her  insular  situation,  and 
the  number  of  her  ships  and  seamen,  ii.  387.  Princi- 
pal events  of  the  history  of,  from  the  reign  of  Egbert 
to  the  Norman  Conquest,  i.  256.  General  view  of  the 
government  of,  from  the  time  of  Edward  VI.  to  the 
accession  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  ii.  444.  View  of  the 
government  of,  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and 
James  II  iii.  372.  Changes  in  the  political  state  of, 
from  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  iii.  97. 
From  the  advancement  of  commerce  and  manufac- 
tures, iii.  101.  Plan  of  government  established  in, 
by  Oliver  Cromwell  and  his  party,  iii.  43. 
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English  Constitution,  outlines  of  the,  as  settled  at  the 
Revolution  in  1688,  iii.  438.  iv.  69. 

Entails,  when  and  for  what  reason  introduced,  iv.  131. 

Epic  Poetry,  the  genius  of,  favoured  by  the  manners  of 
that  rude  period  which  precedes  the  cultivation  of  the 
common  arts  of  life,  iv.  320.  State  of,  among  the 
Greeks,  Romans,  modern  Italians  and  French,  iv.328. 
State  of,  in  England,  iv.  333. 

Episcopacy,  forced  upon  the  Scots,  by  Charles  II.  iii.385. 
Re-established  in  England  after  the  Restoration,  iii. 
382. 

Equity,  how  distinguished  from  strict  law,  ii.  354. 

Escheats,  in  feudal  tenures,  what,  i.  308. 

Ethelbert,  his  laws  defined  with  correctness  the  nature 
of  crimes,  i.  82. 

Etheldred,  though  a  weak  prince,  deceives  his  enemies  by 
a  pecuniary  offer,  i.  274.  Massacres  the  Danes,  ib. 

Ethics,  origin  of  the  science  of,  iv.  165. 

Exchequer,  court  of,  when,  and  by  whom  established, 
ii.  272. 

Executive  government  rendered  subordinate  to  the  le- 
gislative, iv.  7. 

F. 

Fairfax,  General,  his  character,  iii.  298. 

Farmers  of  the  revenue,  rapacity  of,  under  the  Roman 
government,  i.  20. 

Feudal  System,  peculiar  to  the  modern  states  of  Europe, 
i.  103.  The  progress  of,  in  England,  after  the  Norman 
conquest,  ii.  It.  Its  completion,  ii.  17.  Controversy 
concerning  the  establishment  of,  ii.  20.  When  intro- 
duced into  England,  ii.  20.  How  and  when  first  in- 
troduced into  Scotland,  iii.  24. 
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Feudal  and  allodial  estates,  how  distinguished,  i.  1#L 

Conditions  upon  which  they  were  held,  i.  131. 
Field  of  March,  assemblies  held  there  in  France,  similar 
to  the  Wittenagemote  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  i.  206.    A 
Field  Conventicles,  the  frequenters  of,   punished  with 

death,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  iii.  385. 
Fine  of  alienation,  i.  308. 
Fine  arts,  gradual  advancement  of,  and  their  influence 

upon  government,  iv.  311. 
First  fruits,  the  imposition  of,  how  occasioned,  i.  155. 
Free-bourg,  explanation  of  term,  i.  172. 
Free  cities,  causes  and  consequence  of  the  establishment 

of,  in  Germany,  ii.  212.    In  Flanders,  ii.  213.     In 

Italy,  ii.  214. 
Free  Constitution  of  England,  favourable  to  the  promo-. 

tion  of  commerce  and  manufactures,  iv.  102. 
Folc'land,  what  estates  so  denominated,  i.  133. 
Foreign  trade,  encouraged  by  Elizabeth  and  James  I. 

iv.  105. 
Forests,  regulations  relative  to,  in  the  Charter  of  the 

Forest,  ii.  66,  72. 
Fortescue,  Sir  John,  his  opinion  of  the  nature  of  English 

constitution  quoted  in  opposition  to  Hume,  ii.  475. 
Fortitude,  definition  of,  iv.  176.     The  infant  period  of 

society  most  favourable  to,  iv.  181.    Not  prevalent 

in  opulent  and  polished  nations,  iv.  185. 
Funding-system,  origin  of  the,  iii.  481. 


G. 


Gallantry,  its  origin  and  effects,  i.  119. 
Goal-delivery,  when  and  why  appointed,  ii.  283. 
General  Assembly  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  iii.  70. 
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Generosity,  definition  of,  iv.  234.  The  spirit  of  mer- 
cantile countries  not  favourable  to  the  growth  of, 
iv.  24. 

Gentoo  Code  of  Laws  quoted,  i.  195. 

Geometry,  origin  of,  iv.  165.  x 

Germans,  ancient,  described,  i.  39.  Their  employment, 
manners,  political  regulations,  and  personal  qualities, 
i.  40.  41.  Account  of  them  by  Tacitus,  th<  Roman 
historian,  i.  42,  51.  Their  general  character,  their 
simplicity,  and  unpolished  habits,  i.  44,  51.  Their 
military  talents,  common  interest,  and  virtues  of  hos- 
pitality, i.  46,  52,  55.  Addicted  to  hard  drinking, 
indolence,  and  games  of  hazard,  i.  56. 

Godwin,  earl  of  Essex,  formidable  to  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, ii.  3. 

Gospel  preached  in  England  by  St.  Augustine,  i.  164. 

Government,  commercial,  what,  i.4.  Progress  of  the 
science  of,  iv.  266.  Ultimately  derived  from  two 
great  principles,  authority,  iv.  287,  and  utility,  iv. 
287. 

Grand  Juries,  for  what  purpose  originally  instituted, 
ii.  310.  Productive  of  the  highest  advantage  to  the 
people,  ii.  311.  The  benefit  arising  to  society  from 
their  interposition,  diametrically  opposite  to  that 
which  was  originally  intended,  ii  312  No  similar 
institution  now  existing  in  Europe,  ii.  313. 

Grand  Justiciary,  or  president  of  the  Aula-regis,  his 
office,  ii.  111.     The  office  of  abolished,  ii.  272. 

Great  Charter  of  Liberty,  see  Charter. 

Great  officers  of  the  crown,  enumeration  of,  ii.  107. 

Gregory  the  Great,  extends  his  authority  over  the  Bri- 
tish clergy,  i.  164. 
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II. 

Hampden,  his  patriotic  opposition  to  the  payment  of 
ship-money,  Hi.  210,  216.  Consequences  of  his  death, 
iii.  292.    His  character,  ib. 

Hansealic  league,  its  origin  and  operations,  ii.  203, 212. 

Harold,  his  extensive  property  and  great  ambition,  ii.  3. 
He  is  outwitted  at  the  Norman  court  by  a  stratagem, 
ii.  7.  Obtains  possession  of  the  government,  ii.  8.  Is 
overthrown  at  the  battle  of  Hastings,  ib.  His  party 
only,  and  not  the  English  in  genera],  conquered,  ii.  10. 

Harrington,  his  scheme  of  government,  iii.  287. 

Head-borough,  origin  of  the  office  of,  i.  172. 

Hengist,  the  Saxon  chief,leads  the  Saxon  auxiliaries  into 
Britain,  i.  62.  Deceives  and  subdues  his  employers, 
i.  63. 

Henry  I.  seizes  the  vacant  throne,  ii.  38.    Restoration 
of  the  common  law  demanded  of  him  by  the  barons, 
ii.  39.  Is  threatened  with  an  invasion  by  his  brother, 
ii.  40.  Grants  some  mitigation  of  the  most  oppressive 
of  the  feudal  incidents,  ii.  41.     Invades  Normandy, 
and  carries  the  duke  captive  to  England,  ii.  43.     His 
character  and  merits,  ii.  44. 
Henry  II.  mounts  the  throne  in  the  midst  of  several 
auspicious  circumstances,  ii.  46.    His  disappointment 
and  mortification,  ii.  47.      Assists  Derrnot,  King  of 
Leinster,  ii.  52.   Grants  a  charter  to  the  barons,  ii.  54. 
Melancholy  circumstances  which  crowded  the  end  of 
his  reign,  ii.  54. 
Henry  III.  only  nine  years  old  at  his  father's  death,  ii. 
65.      The  earl  of  Pembroke  becomes  regent  during 
his  minority,  ii.  66.    Renews  the  great  charter  in  fa- 
vour of  liberty,  ii.  66. 
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Henri/  IV.  derived  from  parliament  his  right  to  the 
crown,  ii.  173.  His  great  ability  and  popularity,  ii. 
176.     His  policy  and  valour,  ii.  177. 

Henry  V.  his  military  talents  and  virtues,  ii.  178.  Re- 
instates the  crown  in  all  its  former  authority  and 
splendour,  ii.  178. 

Henry  VI.  his  long  minority  and  want  of  ability  filled 
his  reign  with  disasters,  ii.  178. 

Henry  VII.  greatly  extends  the  influence  of  the  crown, 
ii.  391.  Unites  the  interests  of  the  rival  houses  of 
York  and  Lancaster,  ii.  396.  His  personal  character, 
ii.  398.  His  policy,  ii.  399.  His  avarice,  ii.  401. 
Assumes  the  power  of  dispensing  with  the  law,  ii.  405. 
His  expedients  for  raising  money,!  ii.  410.  Levies  be- 
nevolences, ib.  but  has  neverrecourse  to  loans,  ii.  415. 
Adopts  the  exaction  by  purveyance,  ib.  Abuses  his 
prerogative  by  public  prosecutions,  for  the  purpose 
of  exacting  money,  ii.  422.  The  constitution,  how 
affected  by  the  measures  of  his  reign,  ii.  423. 

Henry  VIII.  raises  twelve  counties  and  twelve  Welsh 
boroughs  to  the  right  of  sending  members  of  parlia- 
ment, ii.  395.  Affects  to  controul  both  parties  in  the 
reformation,  ii.  237.  Demolishes  monasteries,  ii.  438. 
Becomes  the  head  of  the  church  of  England,  ib.  In 
all  his  measures  he  shelters  himself  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  parliament,  ii.  441. 

Henry,  Dr.  his  history  quoted,  i.  22. 

Heptarchy,  the,  or  various  kingdoms  formed  by  different 
chiefs  of  the  Saxon  invaders,  i.  77.  Combine  against 
the  Britons,  i.  78.  Dignity  of  leader  of,  an  objectof  am- 
bition, ib.  United  into  one  kingdom  by  Egbert,  i.  79. 

Jleretoch,  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  the  chief  military 
officer  of  a  shire,  i.  J  78,  295. 
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Hides  of  Land,  what,  i.  129. 

Hierarchies  of  the  Tartars,  Celtics,  and  modern  Eu- 
ropeans, analogous,  i.  157. 

High  Commission,  court  of,  for  what  purpose  this  ec>< 
clesiastical  tribunal  was  instituted,  ii.  455.  Abolish- 
ed by  parliament,  iii.  257. 

High  Constable,  the  office  and  duties  of,  explained,  i. 
294. 

History  of  England,  natural  division  of,  i.  1.  Of  the 
court  of  chancery,  ii.  340. 

Horse-racing,  origin  of  the  fondness  of  the  English  for, 
ii.  70. 

House  of  Commons,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  knights 
of  shires  and  deputies  from  boroughs,  ii.  221.  Dif- 
ferent from  the  third  estate  in  other  European  king- 
doms, ii.  225.  Has  the  sole  power  of  bringing  in 
money  bills,  ii.  227.  Origin  of  tliis  privilege,  ii.  230. 
Primitive  manner  of  electing  the  members  of,  ii.  240. 
When  it  began  to  take  part  in  legislation,  ii.  258. 
Why  incapable  of  judiciary  power,  ii. 233.  Its  right 
of  impeachment,  how  founded,  ii.  237.  Competent  to 
determine  all  questions  concerning  its  own  members, 
ii.  239.  Chooses  its  speaker  or  president,  ii.  255. 
Receives  no  petition  concerning  public  money  but 
from  the  crown,  ii.  262.  Deputies  from  small  towns 
introduced  into,  by  various  princes,  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  the  influence  of  the  crown,  ii.  394.  Spirited 
opposition  of,  to  the  claims  of  Charles  I.  iii.  196.  The 
presbyterian  members  of,  excluded  by  the  leaders  of 
the  army,  iii.  311.  A  junto  of  votes  for  the  trial  of 
king  Charles  I.  iii.  311.     See  Parliament. 

Hugh  Capet,  the  manner  of  his  obtaining  the  French 
crown,  ii.  20. 
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Hume,  examined  and  corrected,  ii.  248.  His  opinions 
of  queen  Elizabeth's  reign  refuted,  ii.  457.  459. 

Humour,  definition  of,  iv.  352.  The  English  parti- 
cularly distinguished  for,  iv.  370.  The  modern  dra- 
matic productions  of  the  English  deficient  in,  iv.  373. 

Hundred*)  the  denomination  of,  whence,  i.  177.  Va- 
riations in  the  state  of,  in  consequence  of  the  change 
of  allodial  into  feudal  property,  i.  299. 

Hunting,  a  favourite  exercise  of  our  ancestors,  ii.  66. 
Regulations  relative  thereto  in  the  charter  of  the 
Forest,  ii.  72. 

Hydages  explained,  ii.  95. 

J.  I. 

James  I.  of  Scotland,  endeavours  to  weaken  the  nobi- 
lity, and  is  murdered,  iii.  58. 

James  111.  of  Scotland,  endeavours  to  depress  the  no- 
bles by  excluding  them  from  his  councils,  iii.  59.  Is 
slain  by  the  rebel  barons,  at  Bannockburn,  iii.  60. 

James  IV.  of  Scotland,  his  character,  iii.  61.  Is  slain 
in  Flowden  field,  iii.  62. 

James  V.  of  Scotland,  unites  with  the  clergy,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  nobles,  iii.  62. 

James  VI.  of  Scotland,  introduces  several  political 
changes  in  Scotland,  iii  75. 

James  I.  of  England,  disputes  between  him  and  the  par- 
liament, iii.  151.  Created  six  and  restored  eight 
boroughs  to  the  right  of  sending  representatives  to 
parliament,  i.  395.  Asserts  the  divine  indefeasible 
right  of  kings,  iii.  153.  Fortunately  destitute  o;'the 
talents  for  subverting  the  constitution,  iii.  159.  Fa- 
vours the  Roman  Catholics,   iii.    163.     Attempts  to 
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over-rule  the  elections  of  the  commons,  raises  money 
by  his  own  authority,  iii.  166. 

James  II.  arbitrary  measures  of,  iii.  414.  Degrades 
himself  by  becoming  the  pensioner  of  France,  iii.  415. 
Approves  of  the  cruel  proceedings  of  the  infamous 
judge  Jeffreys,  iii.  418.  Assumes  the  dispensing  power 
in  favour  of  popery,  iii.  410.  Prosecutes  seven  bishops 
for  petitioning  against  his  illegal  proclamation,  iii. 
431.  Flies  to  France  on  the  invasion  of  England  by 
the  Prince  of  O  nnrre,  iii.  433.  His  character,  iii. 
4S4.  Is  declared  by  t  he  Convention  Parliaments  to 
have  abdicated  and  forfeited  the  crown,  iii.  445. 

Jews,  how  they  became  the  principal  traders  in  Europe, 
iv.  214. 

Impeachment,  the  right  of,  belongs  exclusively  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  ii.  937. 

Imperial  Chamber  of  Germany,  how  and  by  whom  con- 
stituted, ii.  275. 

Imperial  Procurator,  his  office,  120. 

Ina,  laws  of,  i.  82. 

Incidents,  feudal,  i.  305.  Of  non-entry,  i.  306.  Of 
relief,  ii.  41.     Of  wardship,  i.  306.     Of  marriage,  i. 

307.  Of  aids   and   benevolence,  ib.     Of  escheat,  i. 

308.  Of  fines  and  alienation,  ib. 
Independents,   religious  and  political   system   of   the, 

iii.    131.     138.      The    authors  of  the  execution  of 

Charles  I.  iii.  146. 
Indictment  before  a  Grand  Jury,  ii.  310. 
Injluence  of  the  Crown,  how  extended   in   the  reign  of 

Henry  VII.  by  the  progress  of  the  Reformation,  ii. 

437.     How  extended  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  ii. 

391.     By  the  improvements  of  the  manufactures  and 

the  increase  of  the  royal  boroughs,  ii.391.  By  various 
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occurrences  which  preceded  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  ii.  396.  By  his  personal  character,  ii.  398. 
By  the  abolition  of  entails,  ii.  402.  By  the  extension 
of  the  Royal  proclamation,  ii.  408.  Its  elevation  at 
the  death  of  Henry  VIII.  ii.  441.     See  Crown. 

Inland  and  Oulland,  the  distinction  of,  i.  130. 

Inns  of  Court  and  of  Chancery,  their  origin,  ii.  236.  The 
common  and  municipal  law  taught  in  them,  ii.  326. 
The  number  of  the  former,  four;  of  the  latter,  ten, 
ii.  328.  Fashionable  seminaries  of  education  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  IV.  ii.  328.  Their  declension,  its 
causes,  ii.  335. 

Inquest,  trial  by,  introduced  into  the  Courts  of  the  feu- 
dal baronies,  i.  328. 

Institution  of  tithings,  hundreds,  and  counties,  i.  170. 

Interest,  exorbitant  rate  of,  in  the  provinces  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  i.  21. 

Investiture  to  church  livings,  claimed  by  the  pope  in  all 
the  countries  of  Europe,  ii.  140. 

John,  king,  ascends  the  throne,  ii.  55.  Surrenders  his 
kingdom  to  the  pope,  ii.  57.  Yields  to  the  requisition 
of  the  barons,  ii.  58.  Raises  an  army  to  punish  them, 
ii.  64.  Dies,  and  leaves  the  crown  to  a  minor,  ii.  65. 
His  concessions  in  favour  of  liberty,  obtained  by  the 
Great  Charter,  ii.  58. 

Jousts,  a  species  of  private  tournaments,  i.  113. 

Ireland,  state  of,  before  its  conquest  by  the  English, ii.  17. 
Invaded  by  the  English  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  ii.52. 
iv.  7.  Review  of  the  government  of,  i v.  1.  Sove- 
reignty of,  granted  to  Henry  II.  by  a  papal  Bull,  iv.  2. 
The  inhabitants  of,  distinguished  into  those  within, 
and  those  without  the  pale,  iv.  7.  Ruled  by  a  gover- 
nor sent  by  the  English  king,  iv.  4.  Learning  flou 
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rishes  there  in  the  seventh  century,  iv.  7.  Effects  of 
the  religious  Reformation  introduced  into,  by  Henry 
VIII.  iv.  25.  Tribunals  modelled  upon  the  English 
plan  introduced  into,  by  James  I.  iv.  33.  Settlement 
of  landed  property  in,  by  Commissioners  in  the  reign 
of  James  I.  iv.  35.  And  beneficial  consequences 
thence  arising1,  iv.  38.  Linen-manufacture  introduced 
into,  iv.  38.  State  of  parties  in,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  iv.  40.  Reduction  of,  by  Cromwell,  iv.  48. 
Causes  that  retarded  the  advancement  of,  after  the 
Revolution  of  1688,  iv.  49.  The  English  parliament 
decrees  that  an  appeal  shall  lie  from  the  tribunals  of, 
to  the  House  of  Lords  in  England,  iv.  59.  Through 
the  spirited  exertions  of  her  volunteer  corps  becomes 
an  independent  kingdom,  connected  by  a  feudal  union 
with  Great  Britain,  iv.  66. 

Irish  natives,  consequences  of  their  long-continued  con- 
tests with  the  English  invaders,  iv.  7.  Divided  into 
sects  or  tribes,  iv.  9.  Remarks  on  the  character  of 
the,  iv.  51. 

Irish  Parliament.     See  Parliament,  Irish. 

Judges  of  the  Circuits,  for  what  purposes  appointed,  ii. 
282. 

Judgment  by  his  Peers  secured  to  every  Englishman  by 
the  great  Charter  of  Liberty,  ii.  61. 

Judicial  Combats,  origin  of,  i.  1 12. 

Juries,  or  jurymen,  their  origin,  i.  187.  Their  office, 
i.  328.     See  Petty  Juries  and  Grand  Jury. 

Jurisprudence,  system  of,  introduced  into  the  provinces 
of  the  Roman  empire,  i.  17. 

Jurisprudence,  Roman  system  of,  advantages  that  may 
be  derived  from  it,  ii.  238. 

Jury,  trial  by,  introduced  into  the  courts  of  feudal  ba- 
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ronies,  i.  328,  331.  Not  peculiar  to  England,  but 
common  in  other  feudal  governments,  i.  330. 

Jurymen,  number  of,  varies  in  different  countries,  i.  331. 

Justice,  definition  of,  iv.  235.  The  virtue  of,  improved 
by  the  advancement  of  arts,  manufactures,  and  com- 
merce, iv.  236.  Little  attended  to  among  rude  and 
barbarous  nations,  iv.  239.  Temptations  to  violate 
it  in  distant  provinces,  iv.  261. 

Justices  of  the  Peace,  when  created  in  England,  ii.  286. 
In  Scotland,  ii.  287. 

Justice,  Courts  of.     See  Courts  of  Justice. 

Justinian,  the  Emperor,  pandects  of,  ii.  321. 

K. 

Keeper  of  the  King's  conscience,  who,  i.  244. 

Kingly  Power,  a  view  of,  from  Edward  1.  to  Henry  VII. 
ii.  146.  Why  less  rapid  in  England  than  France,  ii. 
148.  Deviations  in  the  lineal  succession  to  the  crown 
more  frequent  in  the  one  than  the  other,  ii.  151.  For- 
feiture of  Normandy  by  the  former,  and  its  accession 
to  the  latter,  ii.  154.  Different  situation  of  the  two 
countries,  ii.  155.  Increased  by  the  address  of  Ed- 
ward I.  ii.  158.  Declines  under  the  reign  of  Edward 
II.  ii.  159.  Is  supported  and  augmentedby  Henry  IV. 
and  Henry  V., languishes  under  Henry  VI.,  and  finally 
triumphs  in  consequence  of  the  contest  between  the 
two  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  ii.  173,  &c.  Why 
the  progress  of,  much  slower  in  Scotland  than  in  Ire- 
land, iii.  32. 

King's  Advocate  of  Scotland,  for  what  purpose  appoint- 
ed, ii.  306. 

Kings  Bench  Court,  when  and  by  whom  established, 
ii.  272. 

n  o  S 
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Knight  Errant,  his  manners  and  pursuits,  i.  125. 

Knights  of  Shires,  causes  that  led  to  the  introduction  of, 
into  parliament,  ii.  182, 197.  When  first  introduced 
to  parliament,  ii.  182,  199.  Originally  elected  only 
by  immediate  vassals  of  the  crown,  ii.  244.  Right 
of  electing  them  afterwards  extended  to  the  rear 
vassals,  ii.  244, 248.  According  to  an  act  passed  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI.  to  be  chosen  by  freeholders  pos- 
sessing tenements  of  40s.  yearly  rent,  ii.  254. 

Knox,  John,  introduces  the  Genevan  model  of  church 
government  into  Scotland,  iii.  67. 

L. 

Labouring  People  in  Britain,  enviable  situation  of,  iv. 
116. 

Lama,  Grand,  his  authority  analogous  to  that  of  the 
Pope  of  Rome,  i.  158. 

Landed  Property,  how  acquired  by  the  Saxons,  i.  74. 

Law,  progress  of  the  science  of,  iv.  266.  Division  of 
into  public  and  private,  iv.  285. 

Legislation,  the  power  of,  when  assumed  by  the  House 
of  Commons,  ii,  258. 

Libert?/,  spirit  of,  by  what  circumstances  diffused  in  com- 
mercial countries,  iv.  114. 

Linen  Manufacture,  its  origin,  ii.  372.  Early  establish- 
ment of  in  Britain,  i.  23.  When  introduced  into  Ire- 
land, iv.  38. 

Literature  of  the  ancient  Britons,  i.  24. 

Literature  and  Knowledge,  how  far  the  diffusion  of,  is 
promoted  by  the  advancement  of  commerce  and  ma- 
nufactures, iv.  138. 

Livery,  an  arbitrary  extraction  formerly  levied  in  Ire- 
land, iv.  15. 
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Loans,  exacted  from  their  subjects  by  the  ancient  kings 
of  England,  ii.  414. 

Long  Parliament,  leading  views  of  the,  iii.  233.  Passes 
a  bill  of  attainder  against  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  iii. 
235.  Declares  the  imposition  of  ship-money  by  the 
king,  to  be  contrary  to  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
kingdom,  iii.  246.  Declares  itself  permanent  till  a 
redress  of  grievances  be  obtained,  iii.  249.  Excludes 
the  bishops  from  a  seat  in  the  house  of  Lords,  iii. 
272.  Their  views  in  reforming  the  government  exa- 
mined, iii.  276.  Pass  the  self-denying  ordinance,  ex- 
cluding the  members  from  all  civil  and  military  of- 
fices, iii.  302.  Overawed  by  the  military  council,  iii. 
306,  308.     Turned  out  by  Oliver  Cromwell,  ib. 

Lords  of  the  Articles,  prepared  bills  laid  before  the 
Scottish  parliament,  iii.  44.  Alterations  in  the  ap- 
pointment of,  iii.  82. 

Love  supposes  a  state  of  refinement  not  compatible  with 
extreme  barbarism  or  luxury,  i.  119. 

Lurdane  or  Lord-anne,  a  term  of  reproach  given  to  the 
Danish  mercenaries  of  king  Edgar,  i.  271. 

Lye,  the  giving  of,  why  so  generally  resented,  i.  113. 

M. 

Malcolm  II.  of  Scotland,  inquiry  whether  the  feudal 
tenures  were  introduced  in  Scotland  in  his  reign, 
iii.  24. 

Manufactures  of  the  ancient  Britons,  i.  23. 

Manufactures,  linen  and  woollen,  their  origin  in  Eng- 
land, ii.  380.  The  success  of,  produces  improvement 
in  agriculture,  ii.383.  Advancementof,inEngland,in 
consequence  of  the  freedom  acquired  by  the  peasantry, 
and  the  foundation  of  towns,  i.  316.    See  Commerce, 
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Mariner's  Compass,  discovery  of  the,  advantageous  to 
commerce,  ii.  376. 

Marriage,  why  constituted  a  sacrament,  ii.  132.  On 
what  account  regulated  by  certain  degrees  of  consan- 
guinity, ii.  133.  These  degrees  extended  by  the  clergy, 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  contributions  upon  the  laity, 
ii.  134.  Luxury  and  dissipation  unfavourable  to,  iv. 
225. 

Martial  Law,  origin  of,  ii.  420. 

Mary,  queen,  created  ten,  and  renewed  the  privileges 
of  two  boroughs,  ii.  395.  Her  short  reign,  intolerant 
principles,  and  packed  parliament,  ii.  445. 

Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  effects  of  the  progress  of  the 
Reformation  in  her  reign,  iii.  65. 

Massacre  of  the  Protestants  by  the  Popish  insurgents 
in  Ireland,  iv.  44. 

Mayors  of  the  Palace  in  France,  who,  i.  240,  ii.  Ill, 
273. 

Meal  Tub  Plot,  iii.  398. 

Mechanical  Powers,  what  led  to  the  discovery  of  the, 
iv.  163. 

Members  of  Parliament,  liberty  of  speech  secured  to, 
by  the  Bill  of  Rights,  iii.  453. 

Mercantile  Companies,  acts  of  injustice  and  rapacity 
likely  to  be  committed  by  their  servants,  and  the  go- 
vernors of  their  distant  possessions,  iv.  260. 

Mercantile  Interest,  great  influence  of  the,  in  Britain, 
iv.  136. 

Mercantile  Profession,  why  considered  as  connected 
with  knavery  and  injustice  in  countries  where  trade 
is  in  a  low  state,  iv.  242. 

Mercantile  Profit,  different  sources  of,  iv.  118. 

Mercenary  Armies,  have  been  employed  in  all  com- 
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raercial  countries,  iv.  188.  Danger  arising  from  them, 
iv.  189.  Consequences  arising-  from  the  introduction 
of,  iii.  113.  Why  the  effects  of  this  measure  did  not 
produce  the  same  effect  in  England  as  on  the  conti- 
nent, iii.  119. 

Merchants,  the  profession  of,  despised  by  rude  and  mili- 
tary nations,  iv.  241. 

Metaphysics,  origin  of  the  science  of,  iv.  167. 

Micklemot.     See  Wiltenagemote. 

Ministers  of  the  Crown,  responsible  for  the  mal-  adminis- 
tration of  government,  iv.  73.  Their  continuance  in 
office,  under  the  controul  of  parliament,  iv.  74. 

Military  Profession,  low  estimation  of,  in  Britain,  iv. 
197. 

Military  Spirit,  decay  of,  in  commercial  nations,  iv.  188. 
In  Britain,  iv.  197. 

Milton,  character  of  his  political  writings,  iii.  285. 

Mobs,  English, why  easily  quelled  by  the  soldiery,  iv.  198. 

Monachism,  origin  of,  i.  144. 

Monarchy,  feudal,  explained,  i.  3. 

Monasteries,  governed  by  abbots,  i.  146.  Abolished  in 
England  by  Henry  VIII.  ii.  428. 

Moore,  Roger,  planner  of  the  grand  Irish  rebellion, 
iv.  45. 

Moors,  consequences  of  their  expulsion  from  Spain, 
ii.  386. 

Morals  of  a  People,  effects  of  commerce  and  manufac- 
tures, and  of  opulence  and  civilization  upon  the,  iv. 
174.  With  respect  to  courage  and  fortitude,  iv.  176. 
With  respect  to  sobriety  and  temperance,  iv.  201. 
With  respect  to  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes,  iv.  214. 
With  respect  to  justice  and  generosity,  iv.  23 J. 

Morton,  his  fork  or  crutch,  ii.  413. 
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N. 

National  Debt,  how  it  contributes  to  the  increase  of  the 
influence  of  the  crown,  iv.  87. 

Nations  in  a  state  of  barbarism  and  migration,  manners 
of,  i.  40. 

Natural  History,  origin  of  the  science  of,  iv.  164. 

Natural  Philosophy,  why  lately  more  cultivated,  in 
France  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  than  in  Britain, 
iv.  170. 

Naval  Militia  of  England,  ii.  388. 

Negative,  the  king's,  not  to  be  interposed  upon  L~*o,  till 
they  have  passed  both  houses  of  parliament,  ii.  259. 
Foundation  of  this  maxim  of  the  British  constitution, 
ii.  260. 

Netherlands,  causes  that  contributed  to  the  rise  of  com- 
merce and  manufactures  there,  ii.  372.  The  best 
manufacturers  forced  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  to  leave 
their  country,  ii.  378. 

Nisi-Prius,  commission  of,  utility  of,  ii.  284.  No  si- 
milar institution  in  Scotland,  ii.  287. 

ft 

O. 

Oates'  Plot,  iii.  394. 

Offa,  his  laws,  iii.  55. 

O'Neale,  John,  raises  a  rebellion  in  Ireland,  against 
Queen  Elizabeth,  iv.  29. 

Officers,  Great,  of  the  King's  households,  origin  and 
nature  of,  i.  240. 

Officers  of  State,  in  Germany,  usurp  the  right  of  elect- 
ing the  Emperor,  i.  248. 

Out-land  and  In-land,  the  estates  of  the  Saxon  settlers 
in  Britain  divided  into,  i.  130. 

Oyer  and  Terminer  explained,  ii.  282. 
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Packing  the  House  of  Commons,  first  instance  of,  ii. 
169. 

Pandects  of  Justinian,  when  discovered,  ii.  321.  Whe- 
ther [the  rapid  cultivation  of  the  civil  law  in  the 
twelfth  century  was  owing  to  that  event,  ii.  322. 

Papal  Power,  origin  of,  i.  152,  3,  4, 5,  6. 

Pares  Curiae,  i.  328. 

Parliament,  when  the  national  council  was  first  so  called, 
ii.  85.  After  the  Norman  conquest,  composed  of  all 
the  immediate  vassals  of  the  crown,  ii.  86.  Power  of, 
under  William  I.  little  inferior  to  that  of  Wittenage- 
motes,  ii.  88.  Under  the  Anglo-Norman  govern- 
ment, concurred  in  making  of  public  statutes,  ii.  91. 
and  in  regulating  the  distribution  of  justice,  ii.  92. 
Imposed  taxes,  ii.  83.  Impeached  the  ministers  of 
Richard  II.  ii.  167.  History  of,  from  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward I.  to  that  of  Henry  VII.  ii.  182.  Introduction 
of  representatives  from  counties  and  boroughs  into 
ii.  182,  199.  This  alteration  produced  in  a  gradual 
manner,  ii.  215.  Division  of,  into  two  houses,  and 
the  peculiar  privileges  acquired  by  each,  ii.  217 
Extreme  servility  of,  to  Henry  VIII.  ii.  441.  Modes 
of  procedure  in,  with  respect  to  bills  and  laws,  ii. 
256.  Power  of  convening  belongs  to  the  king,  ii. 
416.  Disputes  between  the,  and  the  king,  in  the 
reigns  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  iii.  149.  Resists 
with  calmness  and  steadiness  the  tyrannical  measures 
of  James  I.  iii.  175.  Opposition  to  the  claims  of 
Charles  I.  iii.  188.  The  duration  of,  limited  by  the 
Triennial  Bill  to  three  years,  iii.  466.  Alteration  in 
the  method  of  conducting  the  business  of,  in  conse- 
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quence  of  the  increased  influence  of  the  crown,  iv.  99. 
See  Long  Parliament  and  House  cf  Commons. 

Parliament,  Irish,  when  first  convened,  iv.  5.  Composed 
of  two  houses,  as  in  England,  ib.  Possessed  at  a  very 
early  period  an  independent  authority,  iv.  6.  Re- 
strained in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  from  deliberat- 
ing on  any  law  without  having  first  obtained  the 
royal  approbation  of  it,  iv.  24.  Measures  of  Henry 
VII  I.  and  other  kings  of  England,  to  secure  the  de- 
pendence of,  iv.  22.  Renounces  the  papal  jurisdic- 
tion, iv.  27.  Declares  against  Charles  I.  iv.  40. 
Though  subordinate  to  the  English  ^parliament,  in 
many  respects,  preserved  its  independence  in  the  ar- 
ticle of  taxation,  iv.  61.  Duration  of,  limited  to  eight 
years,  iv.  63.  Renders  itself  independent  of  the  Eng- 
lish parliament,  iv.  6p. 

Parliament,  Scottish,  causes  and  date  of  the  introduction 
of  representatives  from  counties  and  boroughs  into 
the,  ii.  208.  Of  whom  originally  composed,  iii.  34. 
When  deputies  from  the  royal  boroughs  were  intro- 
duced into,  iii.  35.  When  knights  of  the  shires  intro- 
duced into,  iii.  40.  Never  divided,  like  that  of  Eng- 
land, into  two  houses,  iii.  42.  Effectof  the  union  ofj 
in  one  house,  iii.  43.  The  Lords  of  the  Articles  pre- 
pared bills  laid  before  it,  iii.  44.  Enacted  laws  of  their 
own  authority,  without  allowing  a  negative  to  the 
king,  iii.  40.  Exercised  the  exclusive  privilege  of  im- 
posing taxes,  iii.  50.  Qualification  for  electing  the 
representatives  of  counties  and  boroughs,  to  the,  iii. 
75.  Orders  of  which  it  was  composed  after  the  union 
of  the  crowns  of  Scotland  and  England,  iii.  81. 

Parliamentary  Army,  during  the  civil  war,  of  whom 
chiefly  composed,  iii.  295. 
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Parties,  state  of,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  be- 
tween Charles  I.  and  the  parliament,  iii.  288.  295. 

Patriarchy  origin  of  the  ecclesiastical  office  of,  i.  148. 

Patronage  ofthe  Romish  church,  the  source  of  its  power, 
ii.  140.  Established  by  Gregory  VII.  and  much  dis- 
puted, ii.  241. 

Peace  and  war,  anciently  the  power  of  declaring,  pos- 
sessed by  the  Wittenagemote,  ii.  91.  Became,  under 
the  Anglo-Norman  government,  the  prerogative  of 
the  crown,  ii.  91. 

Peasantry,  state  of,  after  the  conquest  of  Britain,  by  the 
Saxons,  i.  135.  Changes  produced  in  the  condition  of, 
in  the  latter  part  of  Anglo-Saxon  government,  i.  312. 
Improvements  in  arts  and  manufactures,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  freedom  acquired  by,  i.  316. 

Peers,  the  house  of,  possess  supreme  judiciary  power, 
ii.  333.  Every  bill  affecting  their  own  rights,  origi- 
nates with  themselves,  ii.  239. 

Peerage,  the  dignity  and  privilege  of,  hereditary  with- 
out regard  to  property,  ii.  252. 

Persecution  of  the  dissenters  in  Charles  II. "s  reign,  iii. 
383. 

Petition  of  Right,  declaring  the  essential  parts  of  the 
constitution,  by  the  third  parliament  of  Charles  I. 
iii.  187. 

Petitioning  the  King,  the  right  of,  secured  to  the  people 
by  the  Bill  of  Rights,  iii.  464. 

Petty  Juries,  their  nature,  ii.  288.  History  of  their  ori- 
gin, formation,  and  powers,  ii.  289,  &c.  Obtain  in 
all  the  courts  of  Westminster,  ii.  293.  Why  not  in 
parliament,  ii.  294.  No  traces  of,  among  the  nations 
of  antiquity,  ii.  295.  Excluded  from  the  courts  of 
France,and  the  civil  tribunals  of  Scotland,  and  why, 
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ii.  296,  7.  Ecclesiastic  courts  of  England  not  carried 
on  by  juries,  ii.  299.     Admitted  in  the  criminal  law 
of  Scotland,  and  on  what  account,  ii.  300.     Why  re- 
tained in  so  much  purity  in  England,  ii.  301. 
Philip  II.  of  Spain,  accelerates,  by  his  cruelty,  the  dif- 
fusion of  commerce,  manufactures,  and  the  arts,  ii. 
'    378. 
Philosophy,  has  unveiled  the  mysteries  of  government, 

iv.  305. 
Physics,   the    first    branch   of  philosophy  cultivated, 

iv.  163. 
Pleas,   Common,  court  of,  when,  and  by  whom  esta- 
blished, ii.  272. 
Poetry,  Epic.     See  Epic  Poetry. 
Poetry,  Dramatic.     See  Dramatic  Poetry. 
Poll  Tax,  oppressive,  levied  on  the  Britons  by  the  Ro- 
mans, i.  20. 
Polygamy,  effects  of,  iv.  232. 

Pope,  successful  struggles  of  the,  to  obtain  the  nomi- 
nation to  vacant  benefices  and  bishoprics,   ii.  140. 
Contests  of,  with  the  secular  princes  relative  to  the 
right  of  investitures,  ii.  142.     Forces  King  John  to 
resign  his  kingdom  as  feudatory  to  the  Holy  See, 
ii.  143.     Lost  his  authority  in  countries  most  distant 
from  Rome,  ii.  433.     Where  trade  and  manufactures 
made  most  progress,  ii.  434.  When  notions  of  liberty 
were  most  easily  extended,  ii.  435. 
Popish  Plot,  the,  iii.  394. 
Portcus  Roll,  in  Scotch  law,  what,  ii.  312. 
Poyning's  Law,  for  extending  the  statutes  of  England 

to  Ireland,  iv.  52,  53. 
Prerogative  of  the  Crown,  when  and  how  the  power  of 
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declaring  peace  and  war  became  a,  ii.  89.  See  Injlu- 
enceof  the  Crown,  and  Kingly  Power. 

Presbyterians,  religious  and  political  system  of  the,  iii. 
130.  138.  Majority  of,  in  the  Long  Parliament.  Per- 
secution of  the,  in  Scotland,  in  the  reigns  of  Charles 
II.  and  James  II.  iii.  385. 

Presentment  to  Grand  Juries,  what,  ii.  310. 

Primogeniture,  how  applied  by  the  owners  of  landed 
property  under  the  feudal  system,  ii.  191. 

Privy  Council,  its  institution,  ii.  112.  Its  members  the 
same  as  in  the  aula  regis,  ii.  113. 

Proceres,  who  so  called  under  the  Anglo-Saxon  go- 
vernment, i.  364. 

Procurator,  imperial  nature  of  his  office,  i.  20. 

Property,  state  of,  after  the  settlement  of  the  Saxons 
in  Britain,  i.  127. 

Prophesying  prohibited  under  the  reign  of  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth, ii.  460. 

Protector,  the  office  of,  bestowed  on  Oliver  Cromwell, 
iii.  343. 

Protectorate,  or  the  military  despotism  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well, view  of  the,  iii.  321. 

Protestantism,  the  establishment  of,  in  Ireland,  causes 
several  insurrections  of  the  Papists  in  defence  of  their 
religion,  iv.  29. 

Proxisors,  statute  of,  ii.  407. 

Public  Revenue,  two  great  branches  into  which  it  is  di- 
vided, iv.  83.  Causes  of  the  augmentation  of,  since 
the  Revolution,  iv.  88.  The  disposal  of,  regulated  by 
Parliament,  iii.  467. 

Purgation,  oath  of,  i.  332. 

Puritans,  who  so  denominated,  iii.  289. 
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Purveyance,  nature  of  that  species  of  exaction,  ii.  415. 
Pym,  his  death  and  character,  ii.  393. 

R. 

Rank  and  Orders  of  Society  under  the  Anglo-Saxon  go- 
vernment, account  of,  viz.  Thanes  or  soldiers,  i.  134. 
Peasants,  i.  135.     The  clergy,  i.  139. 

Rebellion,  Grand,  and  massacre  of  the  Protestants  in 
Ireland,  iv.  44. 

Records  of  the  Decisions  of  Judges,  for  what  purpose 
first  kept,  in  feudal  states,  i.  341. 

Reformation  of  Religion,  the  causes  of,  ii.  427.  Effects 
of,  upon  the  influence  of  the  crown,  ii.  437.  Circum- 
stances attending  the  introduction  of,  into  Scotland, 
iii.  68. 

Religion,  origin  of  the  science  of,  iv.  1. 

Religious  Opinions,  how  the  political  system  of  Eng- 
land affected  by  the  state  of,  iii.  126. 

Relief,  incident  of,  in  feudal  tenures,  i.  306. 

Republican  Government,  for  what  countries  best  adapted, 
iii.  325., 

Requests,  court  of,  origin  and  abolition  of,  ii.  117. 
Chamber  of,  in  France,  ii.  IIS. 

Restoration  of  Charles  II.  consequences  of  the,  iii.  372. 

Revenue  of  the  Crown,  whence  principally  derived  un- 
der William  I.  and  his  successors,  ii.  94.  Inde- 
pendent of  the  people,  ib.  Augmented  by  scutages, 
hydages,  taillages,  and  customs,  ii.95. 

Revolution- Settlement  of  the  English  government,  iii. 
438. 

Revolution  of  1688,  political  consequences  of  the,  iv. 
69.  Important  advantages  to  England  and  Europe 
derived  from  the,  iii.  483. 
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Richard  II.  aims  at  arbitrary  power,  ii.  166.  Is  de- 
feated by  the  barons,  and  his  ministers  impeached 
and  punished,  ii.  167.  Divides  parliament  into  two 
houses,  and  obtains  a  majority,  ii.  168.  Packs  the 
House  of  Commons,  ii.  169.  Causes  his  uncle,  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  to  be  murdered,  ii.  168.  Is 
lulled  into  security,  ii.  170.  Subscribes  an  instrument 
of  resignation,  and  is  solemnly  deposed  by  the  suf- 
frages of  both  houses,  ii.  171. 

Robert,  eldest  son  of  William  the  Conqueror,  sup- 
planted by  his  brothers,  ii.  33.  Succeeds,  however, 
to  the  duchy  of  Normandy,  ii.  34.  Collects  an  army 
and  invades  England,  ib.  Engages  in  the  crusades, 
and  mortgages  his  duchy,  ii.  36.  Makes  war  on 
Henry  I.  ii.  43.  Loses  his  dominions  and  liberty,  ib. 
Remains  twenty-eight  years,  and  dies  a  prisoner  in 
England,  ib. 

Robespierre,  in  some  respects  resembling  Oliver  Crom- 
well, iii.  369. 

Roman  Empire,  division  of  the,  rendered  permanent  by 
Constantine,  i.  29.  Downfall  of,  i.  7.  Plan  of  govern- 
ment in  the  conquered  provinces  of  the,  i.  10.  Op- 
pressions by  its  provincial  governors,  i.  11.  Regular 
distribution  of  justice  in  the  provinces  of,  i.  16.  Bad 
effects  of  the  military  despotism  established  in  the, 
i.  25. 

Romans  introduce  their  own  system  of  jurisprudence 
into  the  countries  conquered  by  them,  i.  17. 

Rome,  manner  in  which  her  conquests  contributed  to 
the  civilization  of  the  world,  i.  12. 

Romish  religion,  character  of  the,  iii.  131.  Adapted  to 
increase  the  power  of  the  clergy  and  the  crown,  iii- 
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136.     Favoured  by  the  four  first  British  kings  of  the 

house  of  Stuart,  iii.  154. 
Runny  mede,  the  Great  Charter  of,  ii.  59. 
Russel,  Lord,  trial  and  execution  of,  iii.  405. 
Ryehouse  plot,  iii.  404. 

S. 

Savages,  possess  more  fortitude  than  courage,  i.  48. 

Saxon  Auxiliaries,  their  intrigues,  treachery,  and  suc- 
cess against  the  Britons,  i.  62,  66.  Their  advance- 
ment in  the  arts  of  peace  and  society,  i.  69.  Divided 
into  Angles,  Jutes,  and  Saxons,  and  settled  in  various 
parts  of  Britain,  i.  72.  How  they  acquired  property  in 
land,  i.  74.  Fortify  their  towns,  and  cultivate  the  so- 
cial virtues,  i.  75.  Individuals  among  them  accumu- 
late influence,  and  form  independent  kingdoms,  i.  77. 
United  into  one  kingdom  under  Egbert,  i.  79.  Effects 
of  this  revolution  on  civilization,  i.  81.  Their  con- 
version to  Christianity,  i.  64.  Rated  according  to  the 
extent  of  their  lands,  i.  223. 

Saxon  Shore,  Count  of  the,  20. 

Saxons,  character  and  manners  of  the,  i.  39.  Character^ 
of  the,  i.  58.  Their  early  acquaintance  with  naviga- 
tion, i.  59.-    See  Anglo-Saxons. 

Schools,  expediency  of  establishing,  for  the  instruction 
of  the  lower  ranks  in  commercial  countries,  iv.  160. 

Science,  progress  of,  relative  to  law  and  government, 
iv.  266. 

Scotland,  review  of  the  government  of,  iii.  9.  Conse- 
quences of  its  never  having  been  subdued  by  the  arms 
of  Rome,  iii.  10.  State  of  the  government  of,  to  the 
reign  of  Malcolm  II.  iii,  15.  Of  the  government  of, 
from  the  reign  of  Malcolm  II.  to  the  union  of  its. 
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crown  with  that  of  England,  iii.  22.     Introduction 
of  feudal  tenures  into.  iii.  23.  Parliament  of,  ancient 
constitution  of,  iii.  24.     See   Parliament,   Scottish. 
Unsuccessful  attempt  of  the  kings  of  Scotland  to  de- 
stroy the  exorbitant  power  of  the  aristocracy,  iii.  58. 
Circumstances  attending  the  reformation  of  religion 
in,  iii.  65.      Review  of  the  government  of,  from  the 
union  of  the  Scottish  and  English  crowns,  to  that  of 
the  two  kingdoms,  iii.  73.     Political  changes  intro- 
duced by  James  VI.  iii.  75. 
Scots,  effects  of  the  union  of  the  Scottish  and  English 
crowns  on  their  character,  manners,  and  improve- 
ments in  arts  and  literature,  iii.  84.     Causes  of  the 
general  diffusion  of  learning  among,  iii.  88.    Traits 
of  their  national  character,  iii.  94. 
Scottish  Barons,  memorable  answer  of,  to  king  Robert 
Bruce,  when  he  questioned  them  by  what  title  they 
held  their  estates,  iii.  58. 
Scottish  Boroughs,  court  or  parliament  of  the,  what  gave 
rise  to  this  institution,  iii.  36.    Convention  of,  what, 
iii.  38.     Government  of,  iii.  77. 
Scottish  Parliament.     See  Parliament,  Scottish. 
Scottish  Writers,  causes  of  their  deficiency  in  wit  and 

humour,  iii.  96. 
Scutage  explained,  ii.  95.    The  right  of  exacting,  limited 

by  the  Great  Charter  of  Liberties,  ii.  61. 
Seeds  of  the  British  constitution  not  found  in  the  woods 

of  Germany,  i.  60. 
Seneca,  the  philosopher,  lends  the  Britons  322,9 16/.  i.  21. 
Septs,  the  native  Irish  divided  into,  iv.  9.  The  heads  of, 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  their  followers,  iv.  17. 
Mode  in  which  lands  were  held  and  divided  among 
them,  iv.  13. 
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Sexual  Intercourse,  state  of,  in  early  and  rude  nations, 
iv.  214.  How  influenced  by  the  advancement  of  the 
useful  arts,  the  extension  of  property,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  civil  government,  iv.  219.  How  affected  by 
the  high  cultivation  of  the  elegant  arts,  and  the  in- 
troduction of  immoderate  opulence,  iv.  219. 

Sheriff,  office  of,  why  instituted,  i.  298. 

Ship-Money,  nature  of  this  exaction,  iii.  206.  The 
payment  of,  resisted  by  Hampden,  iii.  210. 

Shires,  their  derivation,  i.  170. 

Sidney,  Algernon,  trial  and  execution  of,  iii.  405.  In- 
quiry whether  he  was  a  pensioner  of  France,  iii.  407. 

Smith,  Sir  Thomas,his  opinion  opposed  to  that  of  Hume, 
ii.  482. 

Sovereign,  state  of  the,  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  i. 
230.  Originally  denominated  heretoch,  or  duke,  and 
afterwards  king,  i.  231.  Commanded  the  forces  in 
battle,  i.  233.  Suppressed  tumults,  i.  234.  Presided 
in  the  national  assemblies,  ib.  Assumed  the  execu- 
tive part  of  government,  i.  235.  His  various  pre- 
rogatives, how  accumulated,  i.  236.  His  revenues, 
whence,  i.  237.  Management  of  his  household,  i. 
240.  Officers  of,  their  respective  duties  and  depart- 
ments, i.  240. 

Spiritual  Courts.     See  Ecclesiastical  Courts. 

Slar-Chamber,  its  origin  and  institution,  ii.  114.  More 
particulars  of,  ii.  419.  Employed  by  Charles  I.  as  a 
tool  for  the  execution  of  his  tyrannical  measures,  iii. 
253.     Abolished  by  parliament,  iii.  257. 

State  of  Property  under  the  settlement  of  the  Saxons 
in  Britain,  i.  127. 

Stephen,  grandson  to  William  I.  assumes  the  govern- 
ment, ii.  45.     Purchased  the  crown  by  concessions  to 
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the  barons,  ib.  Yields  the  reversion  of  the  crown  to 
Henry,  the  son  of  Matilda,  ii.  46. 

Stock,  circulating  and  permanent,  of  traders  and  manu- 
facturers, iv.  118. 

Strafford,  Earl  of,  his  apostacy  from  the  cause  of  free- 
dom, iii.  235.  A  bill  of  attainder  passed  against,  iii. 
243.  Examination  of  the  principal  evidence  against 
him,  iii.  237. 

Subinfeudation,  a  term  in  feudal  law,  explained,  ii.  190. 

Szzeyn,  king  of  Denmark,  invades  England,  and  re- 
venges with  much  severity  the  massacre  of  his  coun- 
trymen, i.  275. 

T. 

Tacitus,  his  description  of  the  manners  of  the  ancient 
Germans,  i.  43. 

Taillages  explained,  ii.  95. 

Tanisiry,  a  mode  of  succession  established  among  the 
old  Irish,  iv.  12.  This  mode  of  holding  lands  in  Ire- 
land abolished,  iv.  36. 

Taxation,  the  prerogative  of  parliament,  ii.  93.  iii.  452. 
Originates  in  the  House  of  Commons,  ii.  227. 

Taxes,  imposed  by  the  Romans,  i.  19.  Mode  of  collect- 
ing them,  i.  20.  Almost  unknown  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  i.  239. 

Tenures,  feudal,  how  occasioned,  i.  131.  Of  estates 
changed  from  allodial  to  feudal,  i.  299. 

Thanes,  whence  that  appellation,  and  to  whom  it  be- 
longed, i.  134. 

Thanes,  Lesser,  i.  15. 

Theft  and  Rapine,  not  deemed  disgraceful  among  rude 
nations,  iv.  239. 
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Tin,  an  important  article  of  exportation  from  aneient 
Britain,  i.  23. 

Tirone,  raises  a  formidable  rebellion  in  Ireland  against 
Queen  Elizabeth,  iv.  31.  Flies  to  the  continent,  and 
his  estates  are  forfeited,  iv.  37. 

Toleration,  Act  of,  passed  in  the  reign  of  William  III. 
iii.  475. 

Toleration,  Religious,  exemplary  instance  of,  by  the 
Pagan  Anglo-Saxons,  i.  163. 

Tories,  maintained  the  principles  of  Authority  and  Right 
Divine,  iv.  297.  Modern,  begin  to  adopt  the  princi- 
ple of  utility,  iv.  305. 

TournamentSy  origin  of,  i.  113.  First  introduced  into 
England,  in  the  reign  of  Stephen,  i.  115. 

Trade,  Foreign,  of  the  Britons,  state  of,  i.  23.  Extent  of 
the  English,  before  the  Norman  Conquest,  i.  321. 
See  Commerce. 

Tyihes,  claimed  by  the  clergy  as  due  to  them  by#divine 
appointment,  i.  150. 

Tythings,  described,  i.  170, 180,  184.  Members  of,  re- 
sponsible for  the  conduct  of  one  another,  reasons  why 
they  were  so,  i.  189.  Converted  into  baronies,  i.  192. 
The  practice  of  making  whole  villages  and  commu- 
nities accountable  for  the  conduct  of  individuals  be- 
longing to  it,  prevailed  among  the  Jews,  Scottish 
Highlanders,  Hindoos,  Sec.  i.  193. 

V. 

Vassalage,  feudal,  in  Europe,  its  origin,  i.  105.  De- 
scribed, i.  302.  Variations  in  the  state  of,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  change  of  allodial  into  feudal  property, 
i.  290. 
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Vassals,  changes  in  the  state  of,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 

Anglo-Saxon  government,  i.  302.     Conditions  on 

which  they  held  their  fiefs,  i.  305. 
Vassals  of  the  Crown,  six  hundred  in  number  under 

William  the  Conqueror,  ii.  86,  182. 
View  of  several  reigns  prior  to  Edward  I.  ii.  3. 
Villeins  distinguished  from  Vassals,  i.  131. 
Voltigern,  elected  Duke  of  Britain,   i.  37.     Calls   the 

Saxons  into  his  country,  i.  38. 
Voltaire,  erroneous  opinions  of,  relative  to  the  practice 

of  duelling,  i.  118. 

W. 

Wardship,  in  feudal  tenures,  i.  306. 

Wentworth,  Sir  Thomas,  view  of  his  governorship  of 
Ireland,  iv.  38.  Plants  an  English  colony  in  Con- 
naught,  iv.  39.     See  Strafford,  Earl  of. 

Whigs,  maintain  the  power  of  magistrates  is  founded 
upon  the  principle  of  utility,  and  the  consent  of  the 
governed,  iv.  298.  Their  principles  have  been  gain- 
ing ground  since  the  Revolution  of  1688,  iv.  304. 
Distinction  between  the  Old  and  New,  iv.  307. 

William  the  Conqueror,  invades  England,  ii.  8.  Is 
crowned  at  Westminster,  ii.  9.  His  coronation-oath, 
and  moderation,  ii.  9.  His  clemency  and  impar- 
tiality, ii.  12.  His  reign  full  of  inquietude,  ii.  23. 
Cause  of  the  general  aversion  to  many  of  his  laws, 
ii.  25.  Institutes  the  curfew,  ii.  27.  Claims  the 
feudal  incidents,  ii.  28.  Offends  the  clergy  by  his 
exactions,  ii.  29.  His  rigour  and  rapacity,  ii.  30. 
Did  not  extirpate  the  Anglo-Saxon  nobility,  as  is 
asserted  by  some  authors,  ii.  31.     The  rigorous  mea- 
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